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A 
HOHl TALK "TITH l'HE READER. 


The romance and weird fascination which be- 
long to immense solitudes and untenanted wilds al'e 
fading away and, in a few years, will be as if tbey 
"ere not. The intangible and the immaterialleay
 
110 memories after them. 
The Ularch of ci,'ilization is a benediction for 
the future, but it is also a devastation before wl1ich 
S3\"age nature and savage man must go down. Un- 
ahle or un" illing to adapt himself to new conditions 
awl to the demanùs of a life foreign to his nature 
and his experience original' man of X orth America 
iq doomed, like the "il(l bf'ast he hunted, to ex- 
tinction. 
For cf'lduries he stubbornly contesteù the white 
Ulan's right to iuvade and seize upon his huntin
 
g-rounds; he ,,-as no coward and when compelled, at 
last, to strike a truce with his enemy, he felt that 
Fate was against him, yielùed to the inevitable aIliI 
-all was o\er. In the 13acatete mountains, amiù 
the terrifying solitudes of the Sierras of Northern 

Ip:xi('o, the Y
Hluis-gl'eatf'st of the fighting tribf-'s 
-is disappearing in a lake of blood anù when he is 
suhmerged the last drf'ad war-whoop will shrit.k 
his I"pquif'lIl. It will never again I)f' heard upon the 
f-':lrth. 
Thf' IOIlply ]'('gioJ)s of our 1:reat continent, o\"er 
whi(.h thel'p 11I'()odf'd for unnumbered aO"P8 th.' 
::I 
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ilence which was before creation, are disappearing 
with the yanishing Inòian; a new vegetable and a 
new aJ1Ímallife are supplanting the old now on the 
road to obliteration. The ruin is pathetic, but in- 
evitahle. 
So before the old shall have entirely vanished, 
it is well that we shoulù look upon what yet re- 
mains anò hand ùown to an unprivileged future a 
description anù a verbal photograph of what the 
f'ountry was in days gone by. Lower California, 
Sonora and the inimitable pine fOl'ests of the Chi- 
huahua Range of the Sierras )Iadres yet remain in 
their pl'imitiye isolation and magnificent savagery, 
hut, before our century expires, the immense soli- 
tudes, the unbrokpn desolation of wilùerness and 
the melancholy fasl'iuation which belong to lonely 
de!'ert and to,,-erillg mountain and to sustained and 
unbroken silence will be no more. Vale, vale. 
aeterne vale-good-by, good-by for e,'ermore. 
W.R.H. 



BOOI{ I. 


IN THE LAND OF THE YAQUI. 



. 



CHAPTER I. 


ORIGIN OF THE FIGHTING VAQUIS. 


The "Gran Barranca" of the TJrique river in 
south-eastern Sonora is one of the greatest natural 
"onders of the earth. "And where is Sonora?" In 
a northern corner of the territorially great republic 
of Mexico, just south of the line separating Arizona 
from )lexico and washed on its western limits by 
the waters of the Gulf of California, is the state of 
Sonora. Its scenic" onders, its superb climate, its 
mineral and agricultural pos!'ibilities will eventual- 
ly place it in the front }'ank with the greatest and 
ridlest Fìtate
 of the )lexican republic. As yet it is 
prad ically an unsettled land and almost unkno"\\ n 
to tIle )lexicans th('m
elves. It awaits development, 
hut promilSes a liheral return on invested capital. 
The Canauea copper mines are now attracting wide- 
spread intprest, hut while the smelting::; of these 
mines anel the mines themsel',es are I'ieh, it is wen 
kuown that many other pruspected and as yet UD- 
openpcl rpgions contain superior ore of inexhaustible 
richnpss and ahundance. Uwing to the almost in- 
Rurmountahle difficulty of freighting machinery 
and shipping the ore these mines cannot now be 
opcI'atpd on a paying basis. Gold, silver, copper, 
Jpad, onyx, marble, hard and !'01t coal have been 
found and are known to exi"t in large deposits, ('0)')- 
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verting Sonora into a veritable storehouse of nature. 
The lowlands and broad valleys of the state yield 
two crops a year, and these semi-tropical lands grow 
and mature nearly all the fruit and vegetable 
varieties of the tropical and temperate zones. Like 
the Garden of Edell, Sonora is watered by four beau- 
tiful rivers, and when irrigation is more generally 
introduced and the river wealth of the land utilized, 
the districts of Hermosillo, Mayo, Altar, )lagdalena 
and above all, the 
onora. Valley, will outrank in 
luxuriant yegetation, productiveness and richness of 
soil many of the marvelously fertile lands of Lower 

lexico. 
Still, the development of all these mineral and 
agricultural resources has been slow and is yet very 
much J"etarded by a combination of natural and 
hithertu unsurmountable obstacles. To construct 
durable bridges over the chasms, to tunnel giant 
hills, cut beds into the faces of adamantine mount- 
ains and build railroads into the great mining dis- 
tricts of the Sierras 
Iadres, call for such a prodig- 
ious expenditure ot money that the state and capi- 
talists hesitate and move slowly. 
But the absence uf modern methods of trans- 
portation is 110t the only drawback to the develop- 
ment of Sonora, nor, indeed, the most serious one. 
Amid the lofty mountains and rugged hills of this 
wild region, the last of the fighting tribes of the 
American Indians has built his Torres Vedras-the 
fort of the broken heart and desperate hope-is 
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making his last stand and fighting his last battle. 
You have heard of the Yaquis, the war hawks of the 
wilderne
s, the mountain lions of the Sieua::) 

la(lres, the tigers of the rocks. They are all these 
ill their desperate courage, ill their fierceness, in 
their endurance and treachery, in their cunning and 
despair. 
In this desolation of wilderness, behind impreg- 
nable rocks, these fierce men have fought the sol- 
diers of 
paill and the raugers of )lexico to a 
"standstill." These are they who say to Mexico, 
"C ntil you make peace with u:or, until you grant our 
('onùitions, until you settle with u
, no )lexican, no 
American "ill work the milles or till the soil ill our 
land.' , 
.And " ho are these men" ho challenge the 
strength of )lexico;; 'Vho and what are the Yaquis ? 
Before coming to Sonora I enùea yored to inform 
myself 011 the hi..;tory of this extraordinary tribe, 
for, like the Roman Terence, whatever is human in- 
terests me-"homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto." I had read in the 
\.merican and Mexican 
newspapers, from time to time, terrible things about 
this mountain hibe. I read in "El )!undo," a )lex 
ican daily paper, that "a Yaqui Indian who had just 
emptied a fifteen pound can of cyanide of potassium 
iuto the lllullieipal reservoir of drinking water at 
HermosilJo was caught in the act and shot by the au- 
thorities. 4\. new terror is added to the situation in 
thp Sonora country since the Yaquis haye learned 
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the deadly nature of the poison which is so largely 
used in mining operations and is so easily accessible 
to desperadoes like the Y aquis." Late in December 
I read in another paper published in Torin: "A 
marauding band of Yaquis entered the village of 
Lencho, killed six men and two women anù wounded 
four other )lexicans. As soon as the firing was heard 
at Torin, three miles from where the massacre oc- 
cUlTed and where 2,000 troops are stationed, Gen- 
{'ral J....uis E. Torres took the field in pursuit of the 
Yaquis. The soldiers will remain out until the In- 
dias are killed or captured." Killed or captured! 
\Vell, for four 1 undred years of known time, Span- 
igh or 
lexican troops have, with occasional periods 
of truce, been killing' aIId captmillg this solitary 
tribe, and strange to relate the warriors of the tribe 
will not stay killed or captured. Un ,June 12, a 
Guaymas morning paper published this dispatch: 
"A special from Hermosillo, says four thousand 
:!Ilexican soldiprs under the personal command of 
Gen. Luis E. Torres, are in the country in hot pur- 
suit of the Yaqui Indians. AllnegotiationR looking 
toward the signing of the peace treaty were sudden- 
ly broken off this afternoon. The Yaquis insisted 
on retaining their arms and ammunition, after hav- 
ing acceded to every other stipulation of the .l[exi- 
can government. 1he )lexican officers stood stead- 
fast, and the Yaquis withdrew from the conference. 
Immediately orders were ùispatched to the 
Iexican 
troops in the field to rf'5Ume hostilities. It is not 
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helieyed that the cumpaign "ill last long as the 
)lexican troops haye all the water holes in the 
Yaqui country surrouuded." 
For the past fifty rears, on and off, the )lexican 
soldiers in battalions, companies and isolated com- 
mands haye been ehasing through the mountains 
these stubborn and half-eiyilized fighters. In the 
last few years the Yaquis haye become more danger- 
ous and dal'illg, more cunuing in their methods of 
attack, and as they are now armed with modern 
rifles they are a most serious menace to the progress 
and deyelopmeut of l'entral and southern Sonora. 
'Vho, then, are the Yaquis? Back in the days 
when tlw race, known to us as the Ameri('an lnrlian, 
was the sole owner of tJlP two great continents of 
Xorth awl South America, an immense region, in 
what is now northwestern Canada, was possessed 
hy a great nation known as the Athahascan, from 
which the territory of Athahasca and the great river 
flowing through it take their name. One diyisioll 
of this numerous nation are kno\\ n to-day as Tinnf
 
or Dinnés, and Illay haye beeu so called in those 
early days. For some cause unknown to us, a tribal 
family, numbering perhaps a thousand, quarreled 
with their kinsmen or became dissatisfiecl with their 
lands, separated from their brothers and went in 
quest of new hunting gI'ounc]s. They crossed a con. 
tinent, passing in peace through the lands of weaker 
tribes and cutting a passage for themselyes through 
hostile nations. Thpy arrin>c1 at last ,-it ma
' be in 
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a. hundred, two hundred years,-in the land now 
known as .N ew )le
it:o and Arizona, possessed an(] 
tilled by an agl'il'ultural and peaceable people, dif- 
Í{:>ring ill customs. manners. superstitionR, and ill 
origin and language. They d{:>(.iùed to settle hen-. 
The Zuni, )loqui, Y umas-call them what we may 
-cOllÌested the right of the Dinllés to Ii 'oe in their 
eountry. The iuyaders. compared to the sedentary 
nation
, were Íew in IllUubl'rs, but they were trailled 
fighters. They" ere lanky men of toughened filue 
awl musde, the Rons of "anior sires who 113([ 
fought their way through tribe, dun awl nation, 
and wil1pd to their .sons and grandsons their only 
estate aud property, courage, pndurance, agility, 
strategy in war amI cuulling in the fight. 1he 
Dinnes, h>t us can them hy their modern name the 
Apaches, wo{:>fully outelassed ill numbers by HIP 
people upon whose la1](ls they ha(l intruded, were 
wise. I'ighting in the Opt:'D, if they lost but ten 
mPll in hattlp and the Zuni and 
Ioqui lost forty, in 
tIle eml the Zuni and Jloqui must "in out. Tht:' 
A.paches raided their vilJages, attaeked like lion:i 
and disappeared like hinls. They swept the Salt 
IEyer ya}]py dean and ,,-hpre at one time there was 
a sedentary population of 50/)()O or 60.000 there was 
11 OW a dest:'rt. 1hose of the original owners \yho es- 
(':.qwd fled to the recesses and dark places of the 
r; 1'<1 ml Canyon or to the inaccessihle cliffs where the 
f'paniards found them and called tllem "burrow 
}wople." and where hundreds of years afterward the 
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Americans discon'red them and chÚstened them 
"diff dwellers." 
There are no records on stone or paper to tell 
u:o, when these things happened; there is no tradition 
to inform us when the Dinnés entered the land or 
when the deyastation began. ",Ye only know that 
when the Spaniard came into Arizona in 153H, the 
"Casa Grande," the g'reat house of the last of the 
l'arly dwellers, was a yenerable ruin. 
The Apaches now inereased aIllI multiplied. 
they spread out and di,-ided into tribe"!. Oue diyi- 
sion trayeled south and settled along the slopes of 
the Bacatete moulltains and in the yalley of a riyer 
to whieh they g-aye their name. ""'hen this settle- 
meut took phH.'e we do llOt know. we onl,\- know 
that" hen l'ather .Jlarcos de Xizza entered Sonora, 
the first of "hite men, in 1539, thi:o; trihe of thp 
..\paehes ('aIled themsehes Yaquis, and possesspd 
t hp land. 
o now you can understand wh,v the 

panial'ds tound the Yaquis tough customers to deal 
with and wh,v the 
Ie""'\:icans after SeYellt
- years of 
iuh'rmittellt WaI' haye 110t yet ('onquel'ed them. The 
Yaqui ebims des('ent from the wolf. and he has all 
the qualitiefo\ and éharactel'isties of the wolf to make 
g'oOfI his claim. 
Centurips of training in r-;taryatioJl. of exposure 
to burning' hea t, to thirst. to mountain storm
 and 
to fo\uffering haye produ('ed a man almost as hardy 
as a eadus. as fertile in d('fpnsp. as :-owift of foot and 
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as distinet.ly a type of the wilderness and the ùesert 
as his bI'uther, the coyote. 
l.'rom the earliest Spanish recorùs we learn that 
this fien:e tribe resisted the intrusion and settlement 
in their country of any foreign race. One of the 
conditions of a treaty made with them by the early 
Spaniarùs permitted the exploitation of the mineral 
"e3lth of the country. Yillages were built anù 
('amps were established from time to time, but when 
the Yaquis or the 
Iexicans, broke the peace, these 
('amps aud towns were left ùesolate. 
It is impossible for one" ho has not seen Sonora 
to imagine the ravages wrought in a country for 
whit'll nature has done so much. 
The name "Infelix"-ullhappy-given to it by 
the parly missionary fathers, in sympathy" ith its 
misfortunes, was portentous of its miseries. The 
ravages of the Yaquis were everywhere visible a few 
years ago, and ill lllauy places, even to-day, the 
marks of their v{:>ngeance tell of their ferocity. By 
small parties amI by secret passes of the mountains 
they sweep down upon, surprise anù attack the lone- 
]y traveler ur train of tra"elers, or a villagp, slaugh- 
ter the men and ('any off the women and chi]dren. 
Then, in their muuntain lairs and in the security of 
isolation, the mothers are septU'ated from their ehil- 
drE'1l and the dIildrE'1l incorporated into the tribe. 
and in time heeurue Yaqui mothers and Yaqui war- 
riors. This is the secret of the vitality and perpetu- 
ity of tht.' Yaqui tribe. If it were not for this prac- 
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tice of stealing children and incorporating them 
into the tribal body, the Yaquis would long ago 
have been annihilated. ')laTcia], llenevií1ea, Banda- 
lares, prominent Yaqui chiefs, were child captives 
and many of their council and war chiefs are half- 
breeds. And now here is a extraordinary, and, per- 
haps, an unprecedented fact in the history of the 
human race outside the Ottoman empire. Of the 
Indians warring against a civilized and a white na- 
tion, one-thinl are whites, one-half half castes and 
many of the rest carry in their veins white blood. 
On the other hand, the civilized troops who now, 
and for the past fifty years, have been waging war 
on the Y aqui
. following them to their haunts, 
hunting them in the fastness of their mountain, are 
all Indians and half-breeds. 




CHAPTER II. 


ON THE WAY TO THE BARRANCA. 


To the traveler from the northern and eastern 
regions of America, )Iexico is and always will be a 
land of enchantment. Its weird and romantic his- 
tory, its uufamiliar and gorgeously flowering vines, 
its thorny and mysteI"Ïously proteded plants called 
(.'adi, its strange tribes of unknown origin, its tow- 
ering mouutains, volcanoes and abysses of honent 
depths prepare the mind for the unpx.pected and for 
any surpril;e. Still, the staggering tales I heard 
here, at Guaymas, of the wonders of the Gran Bar- 
ranca and the matchless scenery of the Sienas 
)ladre.s g:n'e me pause. 1he Sierras )Iadres are a 
range of mountains forming the backbone of )lex- 
ico, from whi<.-h an the other ridges of this great 
country stretch a way, and to which all isolated 
spurs amI solitary mountains are relatE'd. This stu- 
pt'IHlous l'i.lIlge of mountaius probably rose from the 
1.lIliyersal deep, like the Laurentian granites, when 
God said, "let there be light," and "ill remain till 
the Mighty Angel COllH'S dowu h-om heayt>n and 
"swears by Him that liyeth forever, that time shall 
h(. no more." 
l.'rom the hI'ea
ts and bosom of this tremendous 
1':'lIlgf> :rise mountains of indi,-idual greatness, 
towering one i.\ bO"e the ot hpr. Here are sublime 
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pt.'aks of illlperi
hable material that lift their spÏI'es 
into ethereal space, and whose snow roofed sides re- 
cei,'e and reflect the l'ays of an eternal sun. Here, 
also, are hOlTent gorges which teuify the gaze- 
'-ast abysses where there is no (lay and where 
eternal silence reigns; dead yolcanoes whose craters 
are a desolation of emptiness and whose sides are 
ripped amI ga
hed down to the very foothiUs, bluck 
"ith laya and stre'wn with scoriae. ()f the tinw 
when the
e mighty hills belched forth flame and fire, 
l'e"el'berated with explosi,-e gases, and the crash ot 
the dements t.hat rocked the earth and sent down 

woriac touC:"nts which devoured life and over- 
\\-hl'lme<<l 
n}(l efface<<l yalleys no tongue may speak. 
Through that part of the wonderful 8ieua dividing 
the states of Chihuahua and 80nOl'3, flo,,'s, through 
(h.'ptlls immeasUl"able to man, the UTique river, 
\"\ hose flow "hen in flood is an ungoyernable tor- 
I'f'nt. and when in repose is a fasc-ination. 
Thousands of ypars ago the streams and riyu- 
Ids fornwd by the thawing of the mountain SDOW 
on the Sierra's crest and slopes zigzagged, now 
here, llOW there, 
earching a path to the sea. On 
thl'ir 8ea,,-anl race tlwy were joined by innumerah](
 
recruits, springs issuing from the creyasseù rocks. 
hl"ooks stealing away from dark recesses, runlets. 
rills and streamlets, tin in time the confederate 
waters heeame a formidahle l'i"er which conquert'd 
opposition amI fought its way to tIle sea. This is 
t1w 1T rirplP, and for unt old ages thf'J'!' has bepn T'() 
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"let up" to its ruereiless and tireless onslaught on 
the porphyritic and sandstone walls that in the dark 
ages challenged its right to pass on. Through the:-:e 
formida ble barriers it has ri ppell a l'igh t of way, awl 
into their breasts of adamant it has cut a frightful 
gash of yarying width and, in places, more tl1au a 
mile depp. This awful wound is known as the Gran 
Barranca, amI" ith its weird ::;ettillgs amid terrify- 
ilJ.g :--olitudes is, perhaps, the greatest natural won- 
lll'r in America. 
I huYe yisited the Gland ranyon of Arizona, 
and am familiar with Xiagara l.'alls anù its WOll- 
lh'ow;; gorge, hut now, that I haye retul'ned after 
passing eight days amid the towering pE:êlk
, the per- 
peudiculal' walls, the frightful a hysses, the dark 
iHHI gloomy depths of precipitous canyons, awl, 
aboye all, the immense and awful si1ence of the 
(heat Bananca, I confess I feel like one who ha.;; 
('OUlP out of all opiate sleep and doubts he is yet 
awake. 
I<'rom the quaint aud tropical town of GuaJ Dias 
on the Gulf of California-still called by the )le
i- 
(.:tUI'; the Gulf of Cortez-I began my" journey for 
tIlt> Gran Banêlnca. Accompanied by a .:\Iayo guid
 
I joilw(l, hy inyitation, the }lady of DOll ...\.]ODZO 
Espinosa. who, with his son and daughter, Was lea\"- 
iug to yisit his mine in the I.a Dura range. """it h 
us w('nt foul' riflp-bearing Yaquis, Christianize,] 
Ilwmhprs of the fierce mountain trihe that has givPll 
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tHaI is yet giying' mOl'e trouble to the )Iexican gov- 
ernment than all the Iudians of the republiC'. 
1'he distance .from (j uaymas to the Gran Bar- 
ranca is about 200 miles, and it is idle to say that 
through these rough mountain lands, there arc no 
l"ailroads, no stages, nor indeetl facilities for tran'l 
Sì.\\-e by foot or burro. Noble and seryiceable ao,; 
the horse may be, no one here would dream of trust- 
iug his life to him on the steep alld narrow trJ.ils 
of the SielTas. The small )lexican burro or donkey 
is as wise as a mouutain goat, as sure of foot as a 
Hocky )louutain sheep, aud when left to himselt 
\\ ill, day or night, sah'ly carry you by the rim of 
the Illo::,t tlangêl'ous prt'cipice. "r e left Guaymas 
at -1 a. m. At Canoneito we met- a train of loaded 
hurros tlriveu by meu clothell in zarapes, white cot- 
ton pants and sombreros, and, like oursel n's, taking 
H(hantage of the early mOl"ning and its refreshing." 
(Dulness. 
ow and then we passel} a solitary 
"jackal" or hut from whose door yelling curs sallied 
forth to dispute our l'Íght of way. 'Ve were now 
entering the lawl of the cactus, that mystprious 
plant so providentially protected against the hunger 
of bird 01' beast. Blistliug from top to root with 
illllumerable spÌIH:'1S of the size and hardness of 3- 
cambric or a darnillg needle, the )Iexican cactus is 
a liying manifestation of a prescient omnipotent 
and diyine personality. l.'rom the diminutive singa, 
which grows in waterless regions, dud whose bark 
when chewed gives relief to the parched tongue, to 
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the giant Suhau:ro tmn>l"illg' to the height of fol'ty 
or fifty feet, and whose pulp holds gallons of water. 
the cadus in its 685 species 01' ,-arieties is a marvel 
of lli"ersity and a fascinating study for the botanist. 
At 10 o'clock we halted for breakfast at the 
home uf 
igllor )Iathias Duran, an old and hospit- 
ahle fril'wl of DOll Alonzo. H(-'re I noticed witl
 
pl(-,ul;lll'e and edification the survival of all old Span- 
ish greeting \\ hich has ou tliyed the yieissitucles (Jf 
time aUlI moderll innovations. 
311'. Duran was standing on his veranda shout- 
Ï1lg a wpleome to his friend, who, dismountin!!, 
!;hook haIlds "ith his host and exclaimed: "Df-'o 
gratias" (thanks to God) and Duran still holding 
his guest's hand, spoke haek: "Para siempre ben- 
dito sea Dios y la siempre Virgin Maria; pase ade- 
lante, amigo mio." (Foreyer blessEd he God awl 
the holy Y irgin 31ary ; come in, my friend.) To lile, 
('omillg from afar, this lauguag'e sounded as an eeho 
Í1-0Ill the Ages of Faith, and I marvelled at the col- 
loquial piety and chil(llike simplicity of these eu]- 
turpd and valiant gentlemen. Late that afternoon 
we entered the tribal lands of the Yaquis, and our 
arlIwd escort now beeame somebodies and hegan to 
preen themseh-ps on their courage 
nd yigilancp. 
And they were no ordinary men, these civilized 
Yaquis. On a long journey they would wear down 
allY four mf-'n of the J aphetic stock. Of sensitivc 
uostril, Rharp ear and keen eYfl, nothing of any im- 
port. passeù uunoticed, and if it eame to a brush 
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with )lexican "hold-ups" or mountain bandits these 
Iudian guarùs could be trusted to acquit themselves 
a>;; bran.> men. 
Half of the fierce and one time n unwrous 
Yaquis were long ago converted to Christianity by 
Spanish priests and have conformed to the ways of 
(.iyilized man. 'Ihey work in the mines, cultivate 
patches of ground and are employed on the few 
I'ancherias and around the haciendas to be found in 
Sonora. Others are in the service of the govern- 
ment, holding positions as mail carriers and express 
rUllners. In places almost inaccessible to man, in 
eyries hidden high up in the mountains, in cul-de- 
sacs of the canyons, are mining camps haying each 
its own little postoffice. The office may be only a 
('igar box nailed to a post, or soap box on a veranda, 
but once a week, or it may be only once a month, 
the office recei"es and ùelivers the mai1. Night or 
day the Yaqui mail runner may come, empty the 
II0x" drop in his letters, and, with the lope of a 
(.oyote, is off again for the next ('amp, perhaps 
thirty miles across the mountains. Clad only in 
Iltdlhide sandals and breechdout the Yaqui mail 
eHrrier can outrun and distance across the rough 
mountain trails any horse or burro that was ever 
foaled. Don Alonzo tells me-and I believe him- 
i hat, hefore the government opened the road from 
Chihuahua to EI Rosario, a distance of 500 Spanish 
miles (450 of ours) a Tarahumari Indian carried the 
mail regularly in six days, and after resting one 
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day, returned to Chihuahua in the same time. The 
path led over mountains from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
high, by the rim of deep precipices, across bridge- 
less streams and rivers, and through a land bristling 
with cacti and thorny yucca. 

 or will this extraordinary feat seem incrediblf:> 
to readers familiar with Prescott's History of 
lex- 
ico. It is recorded by the historian that two days 
after the landing of the Spaniards on the easterll 
('oast of 
lexico, pictorial drawings of the 
r-:trangers, of their ships, horses, mail and weapons 
were delivered into the hands of )lontezuma by ex- 
press runners, who covered thp. distance from Vera 
Cruz to the ...\ztec eapital-26=J miles-in thirtY-1"ix: 
hours. In that time they ascended from the ocean, 
lIearly 8,00U feet, traversing a land hroken with dt'- 
preRsions and ravines and SOW11 with innumerahle 
hills, harrancas and aroyo
. 
As we advanced, the trail grew ever steepf'r, 
p\-er rougher, ever more confused by the inexplic- 
able windings and protruding elbows that pushe,l 
out from the granite walls aR if to challenge our 3(1- 
\-ance. How the aneient, angry waters must ha\"
 
l"utiored through these narrow passages when tbe tor- 
rential rains were abroad on these high peaks, and 
1 he swollen streams, leaping from ledge to level, 
s\n>lled the rushing flood! Above our heads theJ'e 
I'ose tll1'f'e thousand feet of porphyritic roek, but we 
had no f'onseiousner-:s of it, DO foreboding of c1an
er. 
110 fear, :110 (,hin. 
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"\Ve were now in a gorge of the llacatete moun- 
titÏns, where, a year ago, the Yaquis ambushed and 
slaughtered the :Meza party, leaving their mangled 
bodies in this narrow pass between Ortiz and La 
Dura. The report of the massacre was brought to 
Ortiz by an Indian express l'unner, who passed 
through the defile at break of day and identified the 
bodies. Senor Pedro )leza, a wealthy mine Q"wner, 
and one of the most prominent men in the district, 
aecompanied by his wife and daughters, Senoritas 
Carmen, Elvira, Eloisa and Panehetta-sixteen, 
eighteen, h\ enty and twenty-three years-left 
Guaymas eady one lllorning for I.a Dura. At Ortiz 
t hey halted for refreshments, where they were joined 
hy Senor Tlwobolù Hoff, his wife and son, a young 
lllan twenty-three years old. There 'was apparently 
110 reason for alarm, for the Mexiean troops and the 
Yaqui warriors \vere fightÏ11g it out eighty miles to 
the east. 
"\Vhen the Indians ambuslled them, the men of 
the party ehargeù de
perately up the slope to dra" 
the Y aquis' fire, shouting to the ladies to drive on 
and save themselves. The women refused to aban- 
don the men, and \\ hen a company of 
Iexieall 
llurales (mounted poliee) arrived on the scene, 
Pedro )Ieza, llÎs family and guests were numbered 
with the dead. 
As I propose in another place to give a brief 
history of tl1Ïs formidable tribe, I confine myself 
here to the statement that the Yaquis are now and 
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ha"e heen for the pust three hundred years, the bold- 
est and fiercest wauiors "ithin the limits of 
le:x- 
Íro and Central America. 
I passed the night under the friendly roof of 
Don Alonzo, and early the next morning with my 
)layo guide aud companion continued my jOUrIlPY to 
the Gran Barranca. I'
ar :n\ ay to the southeast 
to" ered the volt-anic mount, the Sierra de los Ojitos, 
\\ huse shaggy flanks and heaving ridges are cov- 
pred with giant pines, and on whose imperial crest 
the <:louds 1o\'e to rest befol"e they open and dis- 
hibute impartially their waters between the At- 
hwtie and the Paeifif', through the Gulfs of 
Ie:xico 
and California. 
The hail now becomes 
t('pper and narro" er, 
('arryiug us through an inspiring panorama of i::,o- 
lated mounts, huge rocks and eolossal boulders 
standing here and there in hattlemented and cash'l- 
lated coufusion. Stretching away to the south awl 
pxtelHlillg for hundreds of miles, even to the valley 
of Tiprra Blanca, was the gJ'pat coniferous or pille 
forest of the Sierras )la(lres
 the reserves of the 
paleto deer, the feeding grounds of the þPccary or 
wild hog and the haunts of the mountain bear aIH] 
t he jaguar or )Iexican Rpotted tiger. 1: his great pine 
rang(
 is the largest virgin forest in 50rth _\merica, 
and for uuuumbered ages has reposed and still 1"lJ- 
pos{'s in its awful isolation. 
In the p:uJy Tertiary age, w]wn God was pre- 
paring the parth for the coming of man, this im- 
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mense wildel'ness was the feeding ground of mighty 
allimals now extinct, and, at a later period of the 
fierce ancestors 01 those now roaming through 
the desolation of its solitude. The decay of forest 
wealth and the disintegration of its animal life 
eternally going on have superimposed upon the 
primi ti ve soil a loam of inexhaustible richness. {; n- 
fortunately there is no water deep enough to river 
its timber, but when the time comes, as corne it 
will, when its pl'odul'e can be freighted, this forest 
will be of incalculable commercial value to )lexico, 
and as profitable to the republic as are her enorm- 
ously rich mines. 
The mountains, isolated cones and the face of 
the land, as we proceeded, began to assume weird 
and fantastic shapes. "Tind and water chiseling, 
earving and cutting for thousands of years, haye 
produced a panorama of architectural deceptions be- 
wildering to man. 'fhese soulless sculptors and car- 
\'er8, fo1Jlowing a mysterious law of origin and 
movement, have evolved from the sandstone hills an 
amazing series of illuf-;ions and have cut out and 
fashioned monumental designs of the most curious 
and fantastil: forms. Here are battlements. towers, 
cathedrals, buttresses amI flying buttresses. A wa;\" 
to our left are giant figures, great arches and ar- 
chitraves, and among heaps of debris from falleu 
columns there is flourishing the wonderful madrona 
or strawberry tree, with blood-red bark, bright 
green and yellow leaves, and in season, covered with 
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waxen white blossoms, impossible of imitation on 
wood or can Yas. 
The wild turkeys are calling from cliff to cliff 
and the wildpl'lH.'ss is yielding' fcod to them. The 
intense silence" eigl1s upon the soul, the stupenll- 
ous hills bear to the mind a sensation of awe and 
sublimity. I louk around me and see eH:,rywhel'p 
titanic mountains roughly garbed ill hoary vegeta- 
hon; the yision canies me baek to a formative pel- 
ind he101'e time was, "when the earth was yoid and 
empty, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and !Jle Spirit of God moyed upon thp waters and 
said let land appear." 
And now, as we ach'ance, the scellery suddenly 
necomes grander and more suhlime, surpassill
 
great in its awful solitu(le, its tremendous strength 
and terrifyiug size. The ::-pirit of man, in harmony 
\\ ith the majesty of his surroundings and the 
matehless splewlor 01 thesp silt-..nt munuments to 
(rOÙ's ereati\-e power, ought to expanel and grow 
large, hut the soul is dwarfed and dOllliuated by the 
sense of its 0\\ n littlelle8s in the prpsence of the in- 
finite el'patiye 
Iilld "hkh ('alled from the deptho;; 
aud gaye forIll to thið awfullllaÍl'riality, and, down 
through tlw ages there comes to him the portentous 
('all of HiP Hol
' Spirit, "'Vhere was thou, () mall, 
when 1 laid the fouudatiolls of thesp hills. wh{:,1l thp 
morning stars 1-oang- togpther au(1 an thp SOllS of God 
shouted for jo:v:" 
JJUte ill the aftel'IlOOll Wl' ('amp out from a den<o:e 
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forest of lofty pines amI at once" e stood upon the 
\"ery edge of the preeipice and gazed into and across 
the "Gran Banant"a. ,. )ly position was on a broad 
rod\: platforlll o\'(
rhanging ihe great eanyon, and 
trolll it 1 looked down a sheer three thousand fept 
to "here the pal'ms and pines mpet and part again. 
IIel'p \\ al'Ò the zone of separatiQn, the pine moving 
up to the "tierra fria," the cold land, and the palm 

lopil1g do" n to its own home, the "t
erra caliente," 
1 he hot lawl. The mdancholy murmur of the winds 
ascl>mling' from the sepulchre of the silent riyer, 
flo" ing three thousand feet below, but made the 
sellse of loneliness more opprl'ssiye. I'-rom the 
table of the mountain that sloped abO\-e me awl 
do" 11 to the waters of the dark-red rin'}' below, wa
 
:-.ix thousand feet of almost perpendicular depth. 
Away to the south was the Yale of the Churches, so- 
l'all'ed hOlll the "eÏl d architectural monument.s 
l'arYed and left st.anding in the wilderness by the er- 
ratic alld lllysteriou
 action of the winds aud rains 
intf'rmitteutly at work for ages. 
From" here J was f'tanding the mining camp of 
EI Hosario appparell ao; if pitched in an open plain, 
hut it is rf'alJy on a pl'Olllontory between two "bar- 
rancas" or rayines, aud beyond it thf' land is brokpIl 
and fans away in tf'JTacps tin it meets the purple 
mountains of Sahuaripa. Indeed, the little yillage 
on this tremendous ridge- i... sUI'l'ounded hy lofty 
mountainf'. Looking down and beyond where t11e 
gi'al'f'f1l1 palms haye pb('ed thf'I1Jsf-'hes, just where 
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au artÏE:t "ould ha n> them in the foreground of his 
picture, the yiew is a revelation. }"ar away is the 
lung mountain range, gashed with ominous wounds, 
uut of "hi<:h in season streams flow, where for- 
mida ble promontories reach out, and peaks aIHl 
<:Olies of extind craters tell of elelliental wars. To 
my right, stretehiug away for miles, the land is one 
nist tumultuous mass of giant boulders, of stubbOl"n 
eadi and ,olcani c rocks. )Iany of these erupted 
rocks still <:arry the black marks of the fire from 
whil'h they escaped in times geologit'ally liear. 
How lliauy thousands of years, we know not 
siuce these porphyritic hills were heaved up and 
"aE,ted to a dark wine purple or these adamantine 
h-'dges burned to a tena cotta orange. Here, 
sc'attered 
llong 01' cropping out of the faces of thp 
ton ering' <:lifts, are metamorphic roeks and ['011- 
g-lomerates-
lateR, shales, syenites and grit :5tones 
-and here and there dust of copper, brimstone amI 
siher blown against the gröluite w
llls and bIa('keupd 
as if oxidized by fire. '1 he porphyritic hins bear 
ugly marks npon their sicles, eicatri<:ed wounds re- 
(,<,in'd in HiP day<;; when "the deep called to tIlt:' deep 
amI the earth opened at the ,-oiee of the floodgates. .. 
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BATTLE OF THE ELEMENTS. 


The Gran Barlf.Hlea or Grand Canyon of Sonora 
is without eontl'uclietion one of the great natuwl 
wonders of the earth. It is not known to the out- 
sille ,,'orla ; it has no plaee in the guide hooks 01' ill 
the gl'ograpllies of 
Ipxi('o, ana is seldom ,.jsited hy 
men possessed of a. sellse of admiration for the su- 
hlime or appre('iation for the wOllaerful works of 
UO(l. The ..-trdic explorer, Liputenallt G. ..\. 

"khwatka, ill his "Cave awl Cliff Dwellers," de- 
,-otes a dwpter to thp u\\-e:-,onw region, ancI, so far 
as I know, is the only" rite I' who has ever ,'isitpí! 
amI rel"orded in English his jmpre
sions of the great 
('anyou and its stupendous settiug. 
N or is this ahsence of information to be l"onsicl- 
{'red 
omethillg surprising. Sixty years ago thf' 
Grand Canyon of Arizona was practically unknown 
to Europe and indeed to the United States. J'ew 
ever heard of the stupendous gorge, and of these 
few then> wpre those who deeme(l the reports of its 
wonclers greatly exaggerated. In(h-'eeI, 
\.riz01Ja it- 
st'lf half a century ago was an unexplored aud uu- 
known lanel to the g-reat mass of thp American peo- 
plf'. En>n to-day thf're are rl'giol1s of the imme11!Õ;{> 
tf'JTitory as 
avalZ'e and uuknown a::, they were onp 
hUJuh'f.d Yf'ars ago. Baek of the minillg' ('amps jn 
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the gulf districts and the I'in
l' lands under cultiva- 
tion, 
onora to-day is an un
urveyed and indeed all 
ullexplored hUHl. The fighting ):. ac!uls are yet ill 
possession of yast rl'gions of 
onora, and uutil tlu-'y 
surrender or are conquered by the ..\le
iLans there 
\\ il be 110 ci,"ilizatio11 101' the 
tate. 
If we except the Grand Cauyoll of &\..rizona as it 
,\ as fifty :real'S ago, thel'e is 110t upon the eat th any 
formation like unto that of the Gran Barranca. The 
railroad. the modern hotel and the f'lldless proces- 

ion of mere and ,-ery otten vulgar sightseers, have 
commonized the ürand Callyòn and its \\ onderful 
surroundings. The curio shops, the hawk('rs of sham 
aboriginal "finds," the obtrusive guides, the in- 
Cjuisiti'-e tourist. ha'"e vulgarized the approadles to 
the Arizona \\ onder, and robbed it of it.s preterna- 
t ural solitude, its a wiul isolation and weird romance. 
..\..gain the exaggeI"ated and distorted descriptions 
of railroad folders, of correspondents and of maga- 
zine writers, ha '"e ('reated in the pub lie mimi per- 
,-erted and unreasonable expectations impos
ible of 
realization. Take a'\ ay from any of the great na- 
h.ral ,,"ondet s of the earth the dowers amI gitts of 
t he Creator, the haze of sustaiued silence, the im- 
IHl'JlSe solitude, the entÎI'e separation frolll huma11 
homes and human li,.es, the savage \\ ealth of forest 
growth and fOI'{'st clecay-tli
sohe thpse and. for all 
time, you mar their glory and lliatl.:hless fascination. 
This is what the greed of lllan and his lust for gold 
ha n
 done for the Garden of tht' Gods, for the Grand 
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Canyon amI 
iagara l-'alls. But what ayail our H'- 
gI'ets anll protests 
 h.isrnet, it is fate; we must 
ðU1Tender to the ineyilable, amI to lament the C011- 

eel uence IS nun. 
Here among these uutenanted "ilds, burrOUllcl- 
ed by igneous and plutonic hills of immeasurable 
age, the üran .llarrallca of the r rique reposes in all 
its sa'"age magnifieenee tUHI in all its pI'im{-'val soli- 
tude. 
 eyer had 1 seell a palloramaa of sueh primi- 
tive lovelilless alld of such "ihl alld imposing ap- 
pearallce. The abst-'nce of all sound was startling, 
amI the sense of isolation oppressive. '1 ennysoll' S 
lines in his . 'lJn
lm of I.'air \r omeu, " yisi ted me : 


"There" as no motion in the dumb, dead air, .. 
); 01' auy song 01 bird or sounel of rill. 
Gross darkness of the iuner sf'lmkhre 
"\Vas not so df'adly still." 


In heayen or on eaI,th there was not a sound to 
break the uncallUY stillness, s.l\-e alone the solitary 
call 01 some "\ agraut bird which but made the 
silence more severe. 
Three miles to westwar(l "ere the coues of the 
Sierras thro\\ n up alIlI distorted by I'efractiou into 
airy, fantastic shapes which, at times, altered their 
outlines like unto a series of c1issohing view:.:. 
Abo'-e them all, higb in air, rose the !}ico dt-' 
X a vajas, now veiled in a drifting doud of fh>ec,\' 
whiteness, but soon to COlllP out and stand c!par cut 
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ug-ainst a sapphire sky. Here and there the moun- 
tains were deft apart by sume Titanic force, leayiug 
deep, narrow gurges and wild ravines, where sun- 
light uever ellter
 and near \\ hich the eye is lost ill 
the t\\ ilight of a suft purple haze. \\-ith a field 
glass I s\\ evt the tenifyillg solitudp, amI the lalld- 
s('ape, expanded hy the lells, now grew ("olossal. 
..Around me, and afar off, ill this desolation of silenep 
awl loneliness, stood in isolated majesty, weird 
architectural figures, as if phantom:"! of the imagin- 
ation had materialized into stone. Huge il'l'egular 
shafts amI houldprs of granite and g-neissoid, Idt 
standing after the winds and raius luuI dissohed the 
softer sand aud limpstones, assumed familiar, hut ill 
this untenanted wilderness, ullexpedeci examples ot 
the huildpr's art. In this tumultuous land, lonely 
and forbidding, rose "cloud capped towers and 
gorgeous pala('(-'s, " vast rutul1das, eathedral spires 
ilnd rocks of shapeless form. 
]
dweell me and the val1py \\ hi("h bloollled with 
tropical life far do\\ n by thp flowing water, lay a 
hn-a lake, wlwre tumhliug \\a\"es (If fil'P ill 
Iio('(-'n<.> 
times w(-'rp frozen into rigidity, as if God hall saill, 
"Here let thp billows stiff<.>n and have a rest." U\"er 
this desolate plain of hIa('k, igneous matter, in a 
sky of opaleseent clearness, two pagh.g, playmates 
of the mouutain storm, were cro...siJlg' amI appul'el1t- 
l
' makillg for the pine lands of Iquala, \\ hose loft
" 
peak i;-; suffused with TO
ei.lte hlush long 'wfore the 
lIJi
ts and darkllE:'!;S lire out of the \"alle
'. 
om{'tiIll(> 
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in the palaeozoic age, in the days when Goù said, 
"Let the wayes that are under the heaven be gath- 
Pl'ed together into one pla('e and let the day and land 
appear," these great mountains 'were heaved up, in- 
\"acling the region of the douds. And the clouds re- 
sented t.he intrusion, and at once began an attack 
on the adamantine fortifications. In this war of the 
elements the clouds must "win out," for before the 
morning of eternity the douds ,,-ill haye pulYerizec] 
the mountainl'; into dust. These wanc1ering, tempest- 
bearing douds, "iih H'stless energy, are eyer hurl- 
ing their allipd fon'es of wind and rain against the 
fronts and flanki of their enemies and, with maryel- 
ous cunning, are gnawillg away their porphyritic 
shellgth, ('utting de
p gashes in their siaes, separ- 
a ting incli ,'ic1 ual hodies and fashioning' them into 
towering masses of isolatell and :.lrc'hitecturally 
won c1 ertul forIlla tions. 
The torrential rains ancl melting snows haye 
rushecl down the rugged slopes anc1 oppned ghastly 
wounds in the sides of the mountains. These woulllls 
are the deep gulches, the dark l'ayines and abysses 
of horrent and gloomy depths where sunlight neH'l' 
pnters. The runlds, sÍl'eams and hurrying watpl'S 
were rushing to a ('ommon meeting and as they flecl 
they left sC'ars on the face of their enemy and tll(> 
elouds were ayellged. And ,,'hp11 these fluid aux- 
iliaries met togetlH'I' each one of them carried to the 
common centre large contributions of silt and sand, 
spoiJs tUl'n from the foe. The mountains rollpd hug'p 
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rocks upon their enemies, poureù on them fiery tor- 
n'uts of molteu ma
ses whi(.h hardening into me- 
tallic shrouds covered the land and ubliterateù the 
('our::.'es and beds of the streams. But raw auxiliar- 
ies auù recruits came from the region of the douds, 
opeued ne" challlH'ls, massed their strength, anù to- 
gether cut iuto and through the great mountains a 
frightful gash one mile deep and many miles loug. 
lhrough this gash flows the Lrique l'i,'er as blouù 
flows from a gaping \YoulHl, and as I looked down 
and into the dark abyss, I thought I saw Kuhla. 
Khan gazing into the gloomy depths of Anadu- 


"\Ybere A.lph, the sa
red riyer, ran 
Through caverns, measureless to man, 
Down to the sileut sea. 


J.3efore, abO\Te and around me "as a panorama 
of UIlSlll'paSSeù sublimity, a treuH'lulous manifesta- 
tioll of the creatin:. will of God, a co-mingling of 
uatural wouders and elemental forces proclaiming' 
to man the omnipotence of God anù the glory of the 
Lord. To the mah'rial mind the land around me is 
''(If'sert land, a place of horror awl waste" ilder- 
Hess, which cannot be sowed, nor bringeth forth 
figs, nor viue8, nor pomegranates," but to the man 
of meditatiou and of faith it i... a land where the 
majesty of ollluipoh'n('e i... enthroned and the \"oi('e 
of Creation supreme. 
From the granite spur, on which I stood, I 
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looked upon and into the Gran Barranca, the great 
eanyon of the U rique, into and over as grand a view 
of massive crags, sculptured rocks and devastation 
of fire and water as ever the eye 01 mall gazed upon. 
Burrounded by shaggy mountains of towel'Íng 
height. by plutonic hills of immeasurable age and of 
pyery geological epoch, by metamorphic formations, 
weird and unfamiliar, the Gran Barranca reposes in 
majestic isolation, waiting for the highly ci,'ilized 
man to approach, wonder and admire. The savage 
who has no ideals, has no sense of that whieh an- 
swers and conforms to what éivilized man calls the 
heautiful, the tf"!Tific or the sublime, and for him 
the creations of GOtl have no elevating influence 011 
the mind. The sense of the appreciation of the 
sublime and the woude1'Îul in nature is acquired by 
culture and depcnds on complex associations of 
mental attrihutes. High taste for the bE'auties of 
harmony and the graud in nature ,and a sensitin' 
feeling for sound or form or color do not belong to 
the man with the bow, or, indeed. to thE' lllall with 
the hoE'. 
The Yaqui, who li,.es surrounded by the hill
 
on which God has stamped the sea] of His omnipo- 
tence, whE're the departing sun floods the heaven:-; 
with a cataract of fiery vermilion, of crimson and 
hurnished gold and where the sky is of opalescent 
splendor, starE'S unruo'-ed, for he has not even thE' 
pidorial sense, and !'o this marvelous creation of 
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God and work of the elements yet await the ap- 
proach of admiration and of praise. 
To describe the stupendous mountain landscape 
of the Gran Barranca itself transcends the possibili- 
ties of language. The grandeur of the panorama 
and the massiyeness oyerwhelm you, and though the 
mind expands with the genius of the place, yet 
piecemeal you must break to f'eparate contemplaticott 
the might and majesty of the great whole. Only by 
so doing may the soul absorh the elemental glory of 
the matchless scene. 




CH
\PTER IV. 


VALLEY OF THE CHURCHES. 


The greatest oì Amel ican seenic paintprs, 
Thomas )1 Ol'an, roamed for three months through 
the Gratal Canyon of Arizona, making sketches of 
the strange formations. catehing, as best he could., 
1]Je play of light and shade and the glory of the SUll- 
sets "hen the heavens were bathed in ehromatic 
lig-ht. lIe went home and finished his famous 
painting, "The Ur31HI Canyon of the Colorado Riv- 
pr." His can,-as was hung in the Capitol at 'Yash- 
iIlgton-the highest reeognition of his genius his 
loulltry could. eonff>r upon him-yet 
Ioran pro- 
daiDlpd that it was impossible for man to paint the 
splendor of the canyon when the hean>ns, at times, 
are turned to blood. 
I have already mentioned that the porphyritic 
mountains still hear the marks of elemental war", of 
g-aping woulHl.., opened in the 'litanic combats of 
IIHst times. These are the deep ravineI';, the narrow 
hssures and strange openings left when tllP moun- 
taius were wedged aSlUHler, 01' when torrential 
storms hroke upon the great hills and, torming into 
ri \'prs. tore their way to the lowlancl
. 
In those remoh> times, gases of enormous power 
oj pxpansion were imprisoned in the womhs of thpsp 
mountains, thf'n ail' and" atpr cutf>rpd, the gascs lw- 
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('ame combustible and were conyerted into actual 
flames, till the rocks melted and the metals changed 
to yapors and the yapors to steam, and, expandÏ11g 
in their fierce wrath, hurst asunller the walls of their 
mountain prison and fought their way to frepdom. 
Then, amill the roar of escaping steam, the gleam 
of lightning' and the crash of thunder, the molten 
mass in riotous exultation rushed down the body of 
the monstrous hill, hisfo;Ïng like a thing alive and 
flooding the land with fire anll smoke. Some awfd 
cataclycsm such as this must haye ocurred in thp 
hme and in the land of the patriarchs, in the days 
when Isaiah spoke to God, remindiug him of tllt-' 
past, "'V1len thou didst terrible things, which we 
looked not for. Thou earnest down and the moun- 
tains Howell down at thy presence." 
But the dominating feature of the terrifying 
scene was not so nllwh its transcenllent majesty and 
i
:olation as its air of great antiquity. Turning and 
looking up I saw a "ast structure of adamant. of 
black gnessoid, shale and shist, traversed by dykes 
of granite that were old when the waters of the great 
deep submerge(l the domes of the highest moun- 
tains. Gazing upon these mighty hills, hoary with 
age, I asked aloud the portentous question of Solo- 
mon: "Is there anything of which it may be said, 

ee, this is new; it hath already been of old tillite' 
which was before us?" The measuring capacity of 
the mind is unequal to the demands of such magni- 
tude, for there is here no standnI'lI adjustable to the 
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mind; per
pecti\'es are illusiye, distances are de- 
('l
ptin:', for yonder cliff changps its color, shape awl 
size as doulls of greater or lesser density approach 
it. It seems near, almost unto touch, yet the fingel'- 
stone which you throw towards it falls almost at 
your feet, for the cliff is full two miles bpyoll(] you. 
From the floor of the canyon to the summit of yon- 
der hill is tweh-e times the height of the tallest mon- 
umeut in AnlPrica. To acC]uire a sense of intimacy 
,,"ith this Barranca, a mental grasp of detail a11(l a 
perception of its immensity, you must descend the 
sides of the granite rock "hich walls the awful 
(lepths. To the man who po
sesses the gift of appre- 
,'iation of thp. terrific in nature, the prospect is a 
seene of surpassing splpndor. The panorama is npy<,l' 
t he same, although you think you haye examinetl 
e,-el';\, peak al111 escarpmpnt. 
As the angle of sunlight ehuuges there begins 
a ghostly proees
iol1 of eolossal forms from the fur- 
t her side, and the trees around you are silhouttt't1 
against the rocks, and the rocks themseh'e
 grow ill 
hulk awl stature. 
Down toward8 the lowlands I saw things, as if 
aliYp, raise themselYes on the foothills. These are 
tl)(-' giant Suaharos. tllP Candelahnull eadi and he- 

ide thf'IU was the yucc'a, a bread tree of the south, 
"hose ('ream white f!.o,,-ers shone acro.:;s the snake- 
like shadows of the strang-e cacti. The sepulchl'ul 
I} nipt of the place, the consl,iousness of the Ull- 
IImnh(.n.d ages past sillee tillIP hall hoan'd thosl' 
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hills and the absence of all life and motion fined me 
"ith sensations of Rwe and reverence. 
"\Vhen darkness shrouds this region and Rtorms 
of thunder and lightning sweep across it, penetrat- 
iug the Cayernous depths of the great gOl'ge, and re- 
n:'aling the desolation and frightful solitude of the 
land, it would be a fit abode for the demons of Dante 
or the Djins of the southern mountains of whom the 
,yoods in othel' days told telTible tales. No man, 
after his sensations of awe haye vanished and his 

ense of the sublime in naÌlll'e is satisfied, may con- 
tinue to gaze upon the scene around him. and yet 

dmit that his milHI has done justice to the magnifi- 
. 
('PllCe and glory of this panOl'ama of one of the su- 
premest of earth's 'wonders. To absorb its splendor 
the mind must be('ome familiar with the genius of 
t he place, recognize the infltH.'ncp of the winds and 
storms on thE' softer material, perceiye the \'aI,ia- 
tions of colors, forms and trees, till, E'xpalHling with 
the spirit of the mountains, the soul itself has grown 
colossal or 


"Till, growing with it!" gTowth, we thus dilate 
Our spirts to the sizp of that we contemplate." 


'Yith lilY )Iayo guide I camped that night on 
the granite platform high up on the Gran Barranca. 
'Ye saw the sun descend hehind the great hills, the 
fleec-y douds, suspended and stationary, take on tllP 
(olol's of the solar spef'trum, the stars coming out, 
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and then-at one stride came the night. Early next 
morning we began the descent to the Yalley of the 
Churches. The path was nalTOW and steep, around 
rocks honeycombed with ,,-ateI' or eaten into by 
zCJphytes. It twisted here and there, throti.gh pI e- 
('ipitou::i defiles, whe1'e the jagged spms and salient 
allg'le
 of the huge cliffs shoved it dangerously near 
t he rim of the precipice. 'Ye continued to descend, 
(JUl' path wi!lding around rocky projpdions, across 
arroyos formecl by numing water iu the rainy sea- 

nl1, skirting the danger line of the ah
-ssP8, till 
parIy in tll(> afternoou when we eJltpred the mesa 01' 
t a hIe land, whpre, in a huge basin rpposps "I.a ...\.1'- 
IOYO de las Ig-Iesias-thf' nile 01 the ehurehes. ,. It 
is a lahyrinth of an-hitectural forms, endles
ly val"- 
ÎI-'d in df'sign, and at timps painted in eYery color 
known to the palette, in pure transpa1'ent tones of 
marvelous delicacy-a shifting diorama of colol'8- 
aclnmcing into crystalline dearness or disappearing 
hehind slumbprous haze. 
Thf' foliage had assumecI the brilliant colors of 
sununer, and from the mefo,a, mid" ay hetween tIlE' 
mountains amI tlw valley of the {í riqup, the season 
was marking, on a brilJiallt chromatic' scalf', the 
SlH'cpssin-' zones of \"egdatioll as they rosp in regu- 
lar gradations from the tropic floor. The atmospherp 
had the ('rystaJIine trallsparpnc
- \yhich belongs to 
mountain air, and through it the 
c('npry assumpd 
a vividness of eolor awl grandeur of outliup which 
impartt:'d to t h(
 mind a sPllse of exultation, 
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"Till the {lilating soul, elHyrapt, tIansfused 
Into the mighty ,'ision, passing thel'e 
As in her natural form, swelled yast to hcayen." 


The appearance iustantaneously disclosed 'was 
that of an abandoned city, a wildel'lless of ruined 
buildings left standing in an endless solitude. It 
"-as a phantom city within which a human voice was 
lll'yer heard, ,,"here coyotes amI foxes starved and 
where scorpions, tarantulas and horned toads ll1- 
creased and multiplied, 
The land around was broken into terraces, and 
looked like a city wrecked by the Goths and long 
ag-o abandoned. For here '''as a forest of cathpdral 
spires, of towers, great arches amI aI'chitraves, hat- 
tlemellb:, buttresses and flying buttrpsses, di
- 
mantled buildings and wOlH1rOl1s domes. There are 
times, as HlP sun is declining, when these domes anll 
cathedral towers glow with sllPen of hur11ished gold 
or rppose 'neath a coloring of soft purple or a mantlp 
of fiery ,'ermillion. 
And how did tllPse weird and ghostly monu- 
ments originate, who raised them in this wildprnt'sf.: 
a11(1 wlwn were their foundations lail}? 
Here is the story as it was told to me. 'Vlwn 
a lllass or body of air becomes Yel'Y warm from t}w 
Ilired rays of a blaÛng sun or by contact with thp 
hot sand of a great plain, it loosps moisture and rap- 
idl

 ascends to higlwr regions in thp heavens; tllPU 
otllPr and much coMeI' air from the sea or SUlTOUIHI- 
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ing land rushes in to fill the void, and as this new 
atmospheric sea rolls its great waves into the stu- 
pendous space partially left vacant by the disappear- 
illg hot air, sand and grit are taken up anll, wid} 
yiolen t force and \"eloci ty, carried against a pro- 
jediug cliff of soft material, separating it from the 
parent body; or again, a great sandstone hill ma
v 
stand solitary awl alone in melancholy isolation sur- 
rounded by hiJIs of lesser height and magnitude. 
Then, year afÜ'1' year and century after century, 
these sand hbsts, assisted by rain. cut a little herp 
and a little there, till in time these speetral forms: 
stand alone, and from afar, resemble in their isola- 
tion the rnins of a long-deserted city. 
1his yast ampJ1itheatrE', with its great forest of 
monuments and weirll structures, surrounded by 
yoleanic ('oues amI wallpd in h,v towering mOJ1ll- 
nlPn ts is a part of the great Barranca. You now per- 
('eive that you are in [I region of many canyons, and 
t hat the whole fa('p of the country is co\'ered with 
wounds anlI weIts, aUlI "ith s11arpIy outlined and 
lofty hills of g"neis8 and l]uartzite springing from 
the floor of the vaII('y. npyond contradidioll, earth- 
quakes and yo!c-anoes at one time shook this place 
with \-iolellee. OIlIy hy the aid of an airship ma
r 
tllP Gra n Barranl'a he spen in its majestic eutiret
., 
for mu(,h of it lips huried in the vast and o'loomy 
t'"'I . 
ah,\'s8 through whieh the silent l'in'r flO\n; and to 
whil'h dirpd despt'llt is impos..ihle. 



(,H
\.PTEn Y. 


FHIENlJ OF THE MOUN r.\I
EER. 


"'hen I passed out of the Arro}o of the Chun:h- 
e
, it was well on in the afternoon and tlH.' sun beat 
itttensely hot hpon the steep trail, while tlH:' whole 
atmosphere was motionless and penetrated with 
heat. No mall, expprienced in mountain trails, 
"ould h'u
t hi" life down these precipitous wilHling:; 
to the bpst horse that eYer carried saddle. The long 
suffering "bulTo" or donkey. with the paee of a 

mail and the look of a half fool, may be a hutt for 
the slings and alTO\\ s of outrageous fortune in ani- 
mal histories; he may he ridiculed and despised in 
(.ities and on the farID, but in the mountains amid 
dangerous curnc'S and on fearful, dipping' trail
 the 
donkey is king' of all domestic animals. 
The hUlTO is not, as Sunday school books pi('- 
tllre him, thp down awl puppet of donlPstic IJPasts. 
He is the most imperturbable philosopher of the ani- 
lUal kingdom, the wisest thing ill his own sphere in 
(>
istell(.:e, and thp best and truest fl'ieud of the 
mOll11taiuper. He is a stoic among'st fatalisb, a rp- 
liable staff in enwl'geneips amI an anehor of hope Ì11 
(lallgerous pl:.H'ps. Like thA éhampion of the prize 
ling', Frpddie 'Velsh, or the sporting editor's "king 
of the diamond turf," Christy 
lathe" son, the dOIl- 
kp:v "neither drinks, nor 
lll()kps, 1101' ('l1p\\ s tohac- 
eo"; ill a ,\()nl, ]1("S a "brick." 
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The greatest ayalanche that eyer thunJel'eJ 
do\\n the sides of the 11atterhorn, the loudest de- 
tonation of volcanic Vesuvius, the roll and heave 
and twist of !)eruyiall earthquake; anyone of these 
or all of them "in damnable conspiracy" could not 
t urn a hair on the hide of his serene equanimity. 
 0 
lHoulltain goat, leaping from rock to rock, can give 
him pointers. He is contentmellt and self-posses- 
sion personified; he will eat and digest what a mule 
(hue not touch and will tIuiye 'where a horse will 
:-;tarve. 'V ork 
 ] have seen hills or fodder moving 
011 t.he highway and thought with }<'estus that too 
mu.ch learning had made me mad, till on closer ex- 
amination I perceived, fore and aft of these hills, 
eHonnous ears and SCl'é.l\YUY, wriggling tails and uu- 
del' the hins little hoofs, the size of ordinary ink 
bottles. Down the ùangerous mountain trails his 
head is always level, his feet sure as those of flies 
and his judgmeut unerring. His musclps and nprves 
are of steel, his blood cool as quicksilver in January, 
and his hold on life as tenacious as that of a buffalo 
('at. But more than all this, the bu1'l'0 is one of 
tlU' pioneers and openers of civilization in 
lexico 
and the Southwest. Patiently and without protest 
or complaint he has carried the packs of explorers, 
prospectors, surveyors and settlers of uninhabited 
plateaus and highlands. 'Yith his endu.rance, his 
('o-operation and reliability, it became possible to 
profitably 'work the silver mines of Mexico and the 
('opper mines of Arizona. He helped to build rail- 
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roads oyer the 
iel'Ias and across the plains and 
df'serts of 
 ew 
lexico, California amI Arizona. He 
llrought settlers into 
 ew )lexico, into Arizona and 
the Paei.fic lands, awl "ith settlers eame progress 
amI development, peace, education and prospel'ity. 
Therefore, all hail to the burro! In grateful recog- 
uition of hi
 kindness to me I owe him this com- 
Ulf'lHlatory hibute. He has done more for ciyiliza- 
tion in these lands than alJ the senators in the hall:s 
of the capitol or LL.D's from the chair of Haryanl. 
"\Ve descended to the land 01 "I.as Xaranjas," 
of the orange orchards and banana groyes, and as 
the sun was 
ettilJg entered the pieturesque and 
i.lllf'ieut to\\ 11 of l'rique. Founded the year Cham- 
plain first sailed the St. JÆwrence and year
 hefore 
the l)ilgrim Father:s landed on Plymouth rock, 
l'rique. has ue\ el' kno\\ n \\ agoll, cart, carriage or 
hicyde. Its un..haic population of 3,000 
ouls, most- 
ly IlHlians alld )Ipxieau half-castes, has few want:.- 
amI no ambition for what we eall the higher life. 
If the wise man sepks but contentment, peace and 
happiness in this \\ orld, these primitive people an' 
\\ iser iu tlH'ir gl'lH'rution than" e. J must confes1-: 
that amoHg tllP (,i\'ilized aud half ciyilized laces of 
)lexi('o ] found a dll'erfu.l n-'signation and more COll- 
tt'ntmeut thall I expeded. Unprejudiced study of 
t hpir social and donH'stie life leads me to belien> 
that there is here a much more N]ltitahle distrilm- 
t ion of "hat \\ e call happiup:-;:; than ill llluc-h busier 
and more hrilliant Cputt-es. The fertility of tIlt> 
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arable laud, the eontinuously warm dimate, the 
a buudance of "ild amI ùomestie huit and the simple 
life of the lwople are bars eo poyerty nlHl its danger- 
ous associations. It would he well for many of us 
if we ('ottld change places with theRe people, drop 
for a time the life of rush aud hurry and artificial 
liyilJg into" hieh we of the North haye drifted, and 
ta ke up this dreamy, placid aud uneyentful e:xist- 
euce. ,r e deplore what \'-e are ph.ased to term 
t hl'Ì1' ignorallee, but are they not happiel' in t heil' 
igliorallee than we in our wi
dom, and are not Wp of 
the 
orth, at la:st, learnillg' hy experience the huth 
of what 
olomon saill in the days of old, ".For iu 
lllueh leaI'IJÌ11g is Dlueh grief, a1l(1 he that illcreaseth 
knowledge, inereaseth sonow." 
1 he dplightful little gaI'dens and patches of 
yegetahle land stolen hom the llloulltain present öl 
dozen contrasts of color in the eyergreen foliage of 
the tropic-al trees and yegetahle plants. The red 
rin>r of thf' eriqu{>, after f'merging' from the great 
canyon, flows gently awl placidly through the 
peaceful yillagf'. The riyer is truly a deep, day red, 
the l'f'd of peroxide of iron and COpl'er, and almost 
the sang-du-Loeur of lh-iental ceramics. lluslling 
on'r irregular beds of grayel and boulders and b
' 
ro(.k-ribl)f'd walls, it cuts amI canies with it. 
through hundreds of miles red sands of shale, gran- 
ite aud porphyry, red rustings of iron and grits of 
garnet amI carm>lian ag-ate. 
The eyeniug of tllP next day aftel' entering' tlw 
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quaint and picturesque town, I stood on a ledge 
overlooking the narrow valley and again saw the 
long, snake-like shadows of the Suaharos creeping 

lowly up the side of the opposite mountain. 'Ihe 
air was preternaturally still and was fil1ed with the 
reflected glory of the depar1ing sun. The sky to 
the east was like a lake of blood, and under it the 
ancient mountains were colm'ed in deep purple alHl 
violet. The sun was an enormous ball of fire float- 
ing in tlH
 descending heavens and above it were 
hanks of clouds through whÍch flashes of bloody 
light came and at times hung to their fringes. Just 
before it plunged behind its own horizon its light 
penetrated the motionless clouds in spires, and when 
the sun dipped and was lost, the spires of glory 
quivered in the heavens and waves of red and amber 
light rolled over the atmospheric sea. Sharply out- 
lined to my right was the mountain rising above tlH" 
rrique like a crouching lion and holding in its out- 
st.retched and open paw the unknown and attractive 
little village. 
It is only nine of the night, but all lights at.c 
out and the village sleeps. 
Iy window is open, I 
can hear the flow of the Urique, and as I listen to 
its gurgling waters a cock crows across the river. 
The crow of the cock ('hanges my thoughts which 
('aITY mp back three years, and bear me to a room 
of the "Seaside Cottage" in the negro towns of Ply- 
mouth, )Iontserrat, 'Yest India Islands. Unable to 
slpep I am spated at my OPPU window looking out 
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upon tIle tragic waters of the Caribbean sea. The 
Inoon swings three-quarters full in a cloudless sky, 
the air I breathe brings to me a suspicion of sulphur 
escaping from the open vents of La Soufriere, the 
,'olcanic mount rising to the west and dangerously 
Ileal' the negro village. I can hear the wash of the 
waves combing the beach and see the "Jumbo 
lights" in the windows of the negro cabins to re- 
mind the ghosts of the dead and the demons of the 
Ilight that friends are sleeping there. It is 2 o'clock 
in the morning, a sepulchral quiet possesses the un- 
eanny place, when-the cock crows. Then from out 
a large hut, do,,-n the shore street, there comes a 
negro well on in years, followed by a young negress, 
two women and three men. r.I.'hey do not speak, nOl' 
shake hands, they exchange no civi]ities, they sep- 
arate and disappear. 'Vho are they? Snake wor- 

hippers. Great Britain owns the island and British 
law prohibits, under penaltJ', the adoration of the 
serpent. Stronger than the law of Great Britain i
 
the law of African superstition and the fear of the 
demon that dwells in the white snake, so reverently 
guarded and fed by the family who li'-e in the hut. 
Again the cock crows. Where am I? There is no 
uoticeable difference in the crow of the cock the 
world o"er. This friendly binl from over the Uriqùe 
l'i'-er warns me it is getting lat.e. I must to bed, 
so, "Good night to )Iarmion." 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE RUN:s'ERS OF THE SIERRA. 


If there be any state in the Republic of )lexieo 
about which it is impossible to obtain accurate or 
exact statistics, it is Sonora. Populated largely by 
Indians and miners, scattered oYer the whole state 
aud immune to the salutary influence of law, it is 
difficult to take its census or bring its population 
under the restraining cheeks of ci,'ilization. Her- 
mosillo, with its 17,000 people, is numerically awl 
f'omnH>r('ially the most important town in Sonora.. 
It is 110 miles north of Guaymas. 1: he harbor of 
ti uaymas is one of the best on the west coast, it is 
four milt's long, with an iuner and outer bay, anù 
will admit ships of the heaviest tonnage, and could, 
I think, float the commerce of America. The Yaqni 
ri\'er enters the Gulf of California, called the Gulf 
of Cortez by the 
lexicans-eighteen miles below 
(-tuaymas. The Sonora flows through the Al'izipa 
yalley, which is known as the Garden of Sonora on 
a('count of its incomparable fertility. }"'ormerly it 
was dominated by the terrible Y aquis, and a few 
years ago the depopulated viHages and ranches werE> 
melancholy reminders of the J'uthless vengeance of 
the<;e ferocious men. 
The Ronora river valley, ".ith its wealth of rich 
it lhn'ial 1:1.1)(1, it" facilities for inigation and arlapta- 
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tion to semi-tropieal and temperate fruits and 
("l'l'eals, will eventually support a great population, 
That the valley and adjacent lands were in an- 
(,ient days occupied by a numerous and barbaric- 
not sa'-age-race, there can be no doubt. Scattered 
over the face of the country are the remains of a 
people ,,-110 have long ago disappeared. lIany of 
the ruins are of great extent, cmTering whole table- 
lands, and are crumbling away in groups or in soli- 
tary isolation. Unfortunately, no documents art:' 
known to exist to reeo1'd the traditions of the ancient 
people before the Spanish missionary fathers first 
began the eivilization of the hibes 400 years ago. 
'Yhen the early .J esuit missionaries were ('aBed hona' 
the archives and e'Terythillg belonging to the rnis- 
Rions were carried away or destroyed. It. is, how- 
e\-er, possible that a search through the libraries of 
the Jesuit and }i'raneiscan monasteries in :France 
and Spain lllay .ret l"ewtH'(1 the historian with some 
'-a.luable finds. 
From an examination of the sites and the ruinR, 
se-a ttered here and there in the Sonora valley, I am 
f'atisfietl that the all(,ieut dwellers were a sedentary 
and agricultural people; that they were of the same 
race as the )Ioqui and suffered the same fate as that 
pieturesque tribe, and from the unsparing- hand of 
the same merciless destroyers, the Apache- Yaquis. 
IJong before the time of Cortez the evil fame of thp 
unconquerable Yaquis had settled around the throIle 
of the )Iontezumas. There is a tradition that after 
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the Spanish ehief had stormed thf' City of )Iexico 
and made a prÏsOllf'r of the Aztec ruler, )IontezUlll<\ 
said to him : "You may take possession of all my 
empire and subdue all its trihes-but, the Yaqui, 
IH'H:'l'. To-day the Sonura yalley is wet with the 
hlood of slaughtered settlers. I<'ormerly these fletce 
men confined their depredations to the 
ouora nlllpy 
and the Yaqni riyer regions, hut the members of the 
tribe an> now scattered oyer 
orthern and Central 
Sonora, the fightel
, howen'r, liYe in tliP Bacateh> 
mountains and other parts of the Sierras. One-Iwlf 
of them are partially ciyibed and are peaceable, the 
other half eontillue to wage a guerilla war in the 
mountainous regions. These mOùntaineers are men 
of toug-hened fibre, of great ellduran('e and inured 
to the extremes of heat, cold and hunger. They ha\"e 
110 fear of anything or an
"bod'y, except the spirits 
of e"iI, whidl bring disf'ase a 11(1 calamities upon 
tIWUl, and the "shamans," 01' medicine men, who 
ad as infprnal mediators between these demons aIllI 
t heii' yietims. 
Their wild, isolated and independent life has 
p:i\'en to the Yaqui s all those characteristic traits of 
IwrfP('t sf-'lf-reliaIH'f', of holdlless and impatience of 
l't'straint which distinguish them from the )[ayos 
:u/(I other sf'den tary trihes of 
 ort hern )Iexico. 
Born in the mountains, they are fanliliar with the 
"oods and hails. 
 0 coyote of the rocks knows his 
pro"" ling- g'ro11J1Ils hpttpr than a Yaqui the secrets 
of t hp Sierra \\"il(lf'rnes
, I,ikf' thf' ('agle, he SWf'ep
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do" n upon his prey from his aerie amid the clouds, 
and, like the eagle, disappears. 
His dorsal and leg muscles are withes of steel. 
antI with his dog-half wolf, half Spanish hound- 
he'll wear down a mountain deer. With the po
- 
sible exception of his neighbor and kinsman, the 
Tarahumari of the Chihuahua woods, he is, perhaps, 
the greatest long distance rúnner in America. 
Occasionally, friendly contests take place be- 
tween the noted athletes of the two tribes. Six 
;n.....'us ago a Tarahumari champion ehallenged one 
of the greatest long-distance runners of the Yaquis. 
In a former contest the Yaqui runner won out. Ht:' 
l'O\-ered one hundred Spanish miles, equal to llinet
. 
of ours, over hilly and broken ground, in eleven 
hours and twenty minutes. Comparing this per- 
formance with those of ci\,ilized man ill aneient and 
modern times, the Yaqui, all things considered, 
wins the laurel crown. Pliny records that Anystrs, 
of Sparta, and Philonedes, the hel'ald of Alexander 
the Great, didding the distance between them, cov- 
ered one hundred and sixty miles in twenty-foul' 
hours. Hel'odotus tells us that Phieddippides, tlu... 
l'an-Helleni(' champion, tra,-ersecl one hundred and 
thirty-five miles m-er very rocky territory, and ill 
gruelling weather, in less than two days, calTied to 
Hparta the news of the advaneing Persians. He al- 
most attained an apotheosis in reward for his en- 
durance, showing that. e,Ten among the athletic 
Greeks the feat was deemed an extraordinary per- 
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fOl'lllance. HistOl'V also credits Areus with winning 
the l)elltathlon, l'l;lllling two and a half miles, in a 
fraction less than hn:>lve minutes, at the Olympic 
garnes, alid straightway starting on a homeward 
rUli of sixty miles, to be the first. to bear the joyous 
news to his native village. In recent times, Rowell, 
of England, in 1882, traveled one hundred and fifty 
miles in twenty-two hours awl thirty minutes, and 
Fitzgerald, in lladison Square Garden, went, in 
1886, on a quarter-mile circular track, ninety 
miles in tweh'e hours. Longboat, the Oneida In- 
dian ÍTom the Ihantford reservation, Canada, won 
the Boston )Iarathon. twenty-six miles, in two 
hours and twenty-four minutes. These modeI'll 
feats, howe"er, were performed oYer carefully pre- 
pared courses and ought not to take rank with the 
rough mountain amI desert races of the Y aquis antI 
Tarahumaris. 
The ra('e of six years ago was run o'"el' thp 
saUle ('ourse as the fm'mer, ancl was the same dis- 
tance, that is, ninety miles. Piles of blanket:,:, 
bridles and "'addles, bunches of cows, sheep, goats 
aud bunos ,,-ere bet on the result, and, when tIJe 
ra('e was over, the Yaqui braves were banluupt. The 
uight before the event the Indians camped near the 
starting line, aIHI when the sun went down openetl 
the betting. An hour before the stad, the COUl'se 
was lined on each side with mell two miles apad. 
])recisely at four in the mOrIJing tIJp r.H'ers, wearing' 
hnll-hid(> salHlal-; and hreech-douts, or, to be more 
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H(;('urate, the G string, toed the mark and wel'e sent 
a ,,-ay, encouraged by the most extraordinary series 
or hi-yi-yiis, yells, shrieks 
nd guttural shouts ever 
heard by ci, ilized man. 'Ihe path carried them 
O\-er rough ground, along the verge of deep preci- 
pices, over arroyos or old river beùs, across arid 
sands. E,-ery two miles the runners stopped for a 
(luick rub down and mouth wash of pinola or atole, 
a corn meal gruel. 'Ihen with a "win for the 
Y aquis" 01' "the Hurnari women aheady welcome 
you," whispered in his ear, the l'unner bounds into 
the wilderness. Three o'dock that afternoon thl' 
Illen were sighteÙ from the finish line running shin 
to shin, and at 3.15 the Tarahumari crossed the 
mark amiù a chorus of triumphal yelps, retrieving' 
t he honors lost i 11 the former con test and making his 
hackers "heap ric.h." The ninety miles were run 
hy both men in elew'll hours and fifteen minutes, 
awl considering the nature of the ground, it. i
 
doubtful if any of our great athletes could co'-er the 
distance in the same time. 
In addition to his fleetness of foot and staying' 
puwers. thp Y aq ui is a man of infiJlÌ te resources. 
Y l'ars of thirst, stan-at ion and exposure have pro- 
clueed a human type with the qualities and devel- 
oped instinct of the co
Yote or the desert. He is thp 
descendant of many genl'rations of warriors, and i... 
heir to all the acquired ÏIlÍormation of eenturies ot 
pxperience, of hush, desert, and mountain fighting. 
There is not a. hick of strategy, not a hit of savage 
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ta<:tics in war, not a particle of knowledge bearing 
upon attack, engagement and escape, with which he 
is not familiar, for he has heen taught them all from 
infancy, and has practiced them from hoyhood. Hp 
is the last of the Indian fighters, and, perhaps;, thp 
gTeatest. TIH' world will ne'-er again see a man ike 
him, for {'OlHlitiuns willne,-er again make for his re- 
production. \rith him win disappear the perfec- 
tiou of sayage cnuuing- in war and on the hunt, and 
"hen he departs, an unlamented man, but withal 
a picturesque charaetf'I', will disappear from the 
drama of human life, will go do,,-n into ùarkness, 
but not into obli,-ioll. 
\Yhat, then, is the causp of the murderous and 
prolouged hostilit

 of the Y aq uis to )Iexi('an nile 
 
"-hy is the exterminating feud allowed to perpetu- 
ate itself, and why are not these Indians subdued 
 
-'lust SOl1Ol'i.\. be forpyer tel'1'orized by a handful of 
half-sa,'age moulltaillef'fS, and must the marc-h of 
ei,'ilizatioli in Sonora be arrested hy a tri1w of Iu- 
dians? 
To get an answer to these question
 J asked, 
anel ohtained an iuten-iew with General Luis E. 
Torres, comllullHler-in-chief of the Fir!';t )lilitary 
Zone of )le:\ieo. \Yïth my reque
t I ellelo.;;ed my 
('redeutials accrediting me as a person of some im- 
portance ill hi:'i own country and a writer of some 
distinction. 
Although the general' time was filled with im- 
portant military affairs and another ellgag(>nu>llt 
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awaited hiùl, he I'e{'eiyed me with that (,ouI'tesy and 
politeness which seem to be an inheritance of the 
educated membel's of the Latin I'ace the world oyer. 
Though a lllan of full sixty year
, the general ap- 
pears to I'etain all the animation and vitality of thp 
days when, by his impetuosity and dauntless C01U- 
age, he won his brevet at Uajaca, and the tassels of 
a colonel on the field of )lien. '10 the physic-al 
huoyancy and elasticity of younger days were now 
wedded the conscious dignity of high I'eward and the 
nobility of facial expression which waits on honor- 
able age. After an exchange of introlluetory court- 
esies, I made known at once the purport of my yisit. 
"Genpl'al, would you kiudly give me some in- 
formation about the Yaquis? In my country we 
haye heard the evidence of oue side ouly, amI that 
'''as not always favorable to thp )Iexican gOyerll- 
ment. 'Ve wouhl lw pleased to know the truth, 1'0 
as to be able to form a just and impartial judg- 
ment." '1 he genel'al very obligingly proceeded to 
sa tisfy my J'eq uest. 
"The feud with the Yaquis," lIe 
milingly re- 
plied, "goes back many years. The trouble begall 
ill nle da
's of the conquest of 
lexico. In 153!J, 
when the Spaniards first crossed the )layo river, and 
penetrated the lands of the Yaquis, they found them 
entrenched on the banks of the Yaqui river, await- 
iug the advance of the Europeans, aIld ready for 
hattle. Their chief, robed in the skin of a spotted 
tiger, profusely dpcoratpd with colorpd shells ancI 
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the feathers of the hog on , stepped to the front of 
his waniors, drew a line upon the ground and defied 
the Spaniards to cross it. The Spanish captain pro- 
tested that he and his men came as friends; they 
"ere simpl
T exploring 't1le co t..ntry, and all the:r 
asked for or wanted was food for themsplves and 
horses. 
""... e win first hind your men and then we will 
fped your horses," was the answer of the Yaqui 
l"hieftain. 'Vhile he was :\-et speaking he unwouIHI 
a cougar laliat, and a(h-anced as if he intended to 
rope the Castilian officer. This was the signal for 
a hot engagement, whidl ended in the retreat of ill{> 

panianls. Later, in ]58-1, Don )lartinez de HUI'di- 
è:Hle tried to conquer them, and was defeated in three 

eparate eampaigus. Howe,-er, strangp to I'elate. 
in 1610, the Yaquis, of thl,ir own ac('or(1. submittP(J 
to the Crown of Spain." 
"Are tllPY bra '-er and hetter fighters, general, 
than the other tribf's now at peace with the repllb- 
lic pH "I think the

 are," replied Don IJorenzo. 
")Iountaineers are en'rywherf' stubborn fighters. 
At any rah", for tIle pa
t fifty ye:UR tlwy have giYPIl 
us more ÍI'ouble than all the Indians in Mexico and 
Yucatan. Don Dieg'O )IaI'tinez, in his report, madp 
mention of tlu> indomitahe bI'ayer:\" and ('unning 
strategy of the Yaquis of his time. In his 'Rela- 
('ion,' or report of his expedition, lw sai(l that no 
Indian hibp ha(l ('aused him so much trouble as thf' 
Yaqui. After their submission, in 1610, they stayed 
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f]uiet until 1 ì -l0. wh
\n t1ll'Y a;;'ain hroke out. The 
rt'hellioll "as <]uPlldwd in blood, and for eighty-fiye 

yearR they remained peacefu1. Then began a peri<)(l 
of intermittt>nt raicls. The years 1X2,'), 18:?G and 
18=32 ,,-ere years of blood, hut th
 Yaquis wen-, at 
Jast, suhdued and their war chit'fs, Bandcl'3s awl 
Guiteieres, ext'l'uted. In 1867 they again revolh-d, 
and" ere again def
ated, but de1'ôpite all their de- 
feats, they werp not conquered. 
"They led a spmi-savag2 life in the Yaqui yal- 
ley, hut" ere always giving us trouhle, raid.ing here 
awl there. The majority of them would seemingly 
he at ppaéP, hut lUl1nan life was always mort' or less 
in <lauger in and near the Yaqui district. 
"Il'Oolated hands of them live<I by plunder, raid- 
iug', foraging amI murderiug' 011 the rancheria
 awl 
haeiendas. '1 his condition of things was, to say the 
ll:-'ast, pxtrpll1ely irritating. X 0 sf'lf-respeding- 
g'O\-prUHlp}lt can tol<'1'ate within its borders gangs of 
ruffians defying (.ivilizatioll, law awl order. The 
fedf'Jal gOH}rnIDeut decided to act." 
"'Yere you thell the general in command, DOll 
Luis :" 
"X 0, 1 was governor of Sonora: it was later, iu 
1892, that I was gi\-en command of this ZOlW. "
hpn 
war again broke out hetween the tribe a11(l the fed- 
pral troops, the Yaquis were \-el'Y ùaring, and nu- 
merically strong: :o;ome hot engagempnts took place, 
and the Ya<]uis fle(l to the Bacatete mountains. 
From these hills nlP
' 
woope(l (lown upon the 
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mines, held up the trails and mail rouh's, and ter- 
roriu'd. the sUlTounding C Ollli try . Our troops pur- 
sued them into the mountains, storming their im- 
pregllahle strongholds. Tt took ten years of tedious 
aud bloody fighting to reduce them and bring them 
to terms. 'Ve struck a peace with the Yaquis, and 
to that treaty of peace the )Iexil'all gm-erlUlH-'llt wa:-; 
true, and stood hy its terms and pledg'es. "
e ga'-e 
the. Yaquis twenty timrs more land than they en'l' 
dreamed of (.uIti,-ating. 'Ye gave them cattle, tooll'\ 
and mOIlPY. 'Ye fed them and furnished them seed. 
"
 e have been humane to a degree Uluh-'sPITed h.'" 
the Yaquis." 
The general 1'0.--e from his s.'at, and, tor a few 
mOlllPuts. ptH'ed the room as if in deep thought. 
"Thether he suspected. my sympathies were with tlu..' 
I ndians or tbat hi... government was weds:red in be- 
tween the hase ilJgratitude of tllP 1 afjuis 
md the 
('eusure of the outside world, I do not kuo,,-, hut he 
intplTupte(1 his walk, fae'eel mp ,,-ith a noti('eub
e 
sha(1c.> of initation on his fiue fu('p, uml cOlltimlPd: 
"T dill more; as rpligion ha
 a soothiug' and 
pacifying effect upon the soul and the passions, I 
ohtaine(l priests and Si"ters of Charity for them; T 
('stabli...llf'd schools among them. nut you can T 
tame the "oU. N otwit hstanding all our kindness 
and frjpJldl,v effort;o; on their behalf, the tribe re- 
,-oltec1 again two years later. "Tith the money we 

,!:a q> them, and the mission funds, "hi('h they took 
from the priests, they purchased I'iRes and ammuni- 
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tion -from .\.merican adventurers and )Iexican I'ene- 
gaùes, and maùe for the mountains. In their flight 
for the hills they carried with them one of the mis- 
sion priests and four Sisters of Charity, hold- 
ing them captives for six months. 1:his happent'd 
on July 31, 1897." 
"Pardon me, general," I interposed, "but tlIP 
most of ns who are interested in the :Jlexif'all tribes, 
belie,'e the Yaquis to be Christians." 
"They have a "al"uish of Christianity, it is tnH', 
hut this religious wa
h only helps to conceal a dppp 
substratum of paganism; at heart they are heathens 
and hold to their old superstitions and pagan pra('- 
ti
es. " 
"So that, since 1897-that is to say, for fifteen 

'ears-the )lexicall goyernmpnt has heen at war 
"ith the Y aquis?" 
"That is not the right word. The Y aquis (10 
not fight in the open, so that no real battles an' 
fought. In detached commands we have to follow 
them into the mountains, and, as they know eypry 
rock and tree of the Bacatetes, we are pursuÏT1g' 
ghosts. " 
"How many Yaquis are there, Don lJUis?" 
"There are now some foul' thousand left ill 
Sonora. The majority of these are peaceful, hut 
sympathize with the outlaws and assist them in 
many ways. They alJ speak Spanish, dress likp 
poor )IexÌf'ans, and as the neutral Yaquis aid am] 
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gi'-e shelter to the fighters, we must regard them 
all as enemies of the republic." 
"So, t.hen, there is no solution to thp Yaqui 
pl"ohlem ?, 
"Uh, Yf'S, there is. "
e arp sending them to 
lucatan, TaLaseo and Chiapas, with their families, 
There tlH'Y work in the hpnequin or hemp fields and 
make a. good li,-iug. ..\.lready we ha'-e transported 
two thousand, and unless the othpl' four thousand 
IIOW here 1,phave themsehes, we will ship them to 
1 \lcatan also. The state of Sonora is as lal'gp as 
]'
ngland, awl eannoi he co'-ered hy military troops 
and patrols without great expense. The Yaqui proh- 
lpm, as you arp pleased to can it, will })(' sol n'd in 
due time, amI Sonora, when fully deyeloped, will 
amaze tIlE.' \\"orhl with its riches and rpsourf'es." 
'Ibis expression of hopf' and faith brought lilY 
\"i
it to a dose. I shook hands with the gelieral aucl 
took my lean- of a (listinguish{'{1 soldier amI a most 
('ourteous g'putJeman. 



CHAPTEn YII. 


DANCE OF THE SPANIARDS. 


The war between the .llexican government and 
the Yaquis is Hot conduded according to methods 
or practices which govern civilized nations. It par- 
takes more of the nature of a Corsican vendetta or 
a Kentucky feud. It is a war of "shoot on sight" 
hy the .llexieans, and of treachery, cunning, am- 
bushment and mi(lnight slaughter by the Yaquis. 
It is a war of extermination. 
In 1861 Govel'nor Pesquira, of :Sonora, in a. 
proclamation offering $100 for e\ ery Yaqui scalp 
brought in, calls them "human wohes," "incarnate 
((('mons," who deserve to be "skiune(l alive." 
'''fhpre is only one way," writes Signor Camillo 
Diaz. "to wage war against the Yaquis. 'Ye must 
enter upon a steady, persistent campaign, followiug 
them to their haunts, hunting them to the fastne:-;s 
of their mountains. They must be surrounded, 
starved, surprised or inveigled by white flags, or by 
any methods human or diabolic, and then-then put 
them to death. A man might as well have' sympathy 
for a rattlesnake or a tiger." 
And now let me end this l'ather long disserta- 
tion OIl tl1Ïs singular trilJP hy a ('itation from Ye- 
lasco, the historian of Sonora. I oughl, however, to 
,Hl<1 that the Yaqui has yet to he heard in his de- 
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tense. ",yïthout doubt," writes Velasco, "it must 
he admitted that under no good- treatment does the 
Yaqui abandon his barbarism, his perfidy, his 
atrocity. Notwithstanding his many treaties of 
peace with )Iexico and the memory of what he suf- 
fered in past campaigns, yet on the first opportunity 
aud on the slightest provocation he breaks faith and 
becomes worse than before." 
"Then I returned to Guaymas from 'Iorin I 
learned that a desperatp engagement between the 
JIexican troops and the Yaqui Indians, in the 
mountains southeast of this city, had taken place. I 
have alrea.dy mentioned a raid made by the Yaquis 
on the railroad station of Lencho, Sonora, in which 
the statiun master "as killed, four men seriously 
wounded and three girls swept to the mountains. 
Since then the )Iexicans ha,'e been on the trail of 
the Yaquis; now and then exchanging 
hots, with 
an oceilsional skirmish, hut not until the day before 
yesterday did the enemy and the JIexican troops 
('Ollie to dose quarters. One cannot plaee much con- 
fiùence in the wild reports now heard on the streets 
of Guaymas. A )Iayo runner who came in with 
despatches this morning, is reported to have said 
thai the )lexican
 lost twenty men in the battIe. 
and that many of the wounded were lying on the 
field, still l.Lllcared for. wlwn he left. He 
ays the 
Yaquis were defeated, but as they carried away 
their dead and wounded when they retreated, it wa
 
Hot known how Illan
y Yaquis were killed. Owing 
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to the inac:cessible nature of the country and its l'e- 
llloteness from here, we do not expect further par- 
ticulars ulltil to-morrow. If the Yaquis had time to 
("aITY off their dead and woullded, depend upon it, 
the )lexiean troops gained no ,.ictùry. I had a talk 
this afternoon with a government official, who had 
IlO more information than myself, about the en- 
gagement. lIe declared in the course of our con- 
,ersation that it was tIle purpose of the national 
g'O\'ernment and of the state of SOnOl"a to extcl'min- 
ate the Yaquis, and that the troops would remain in 
the llloulltains till the last of the Yaquis was bay- 
onetted or shot. \\
hen I ,entured the remark that 
t he authorities of )!exico 
aid the same thing forty 
years ago, have been l'epeating it at measured in- 
tervals e'"er since, and that thp Yaquis seem to he 
as far from annihilation as they were in Spanish 
times, he became }'estless, rose from his seat and 
his colO1' heightene<1. I thought he was going to 
"omit. I steadied him by urdering up the cigars 
awl a bottle of tequila. He then informed me in a 
('onfidential whisper that "the Yaquis were, indeed" 
tel'l'ihle fighters, but no"" it would soon be all up 
with them. Signor Pedro Aharado, the owner ot 
the greatest silver mine in )lexico and the weaJthi- 
('st man in the republic>, had offered to raise and keep 
in the field at his own expense, a l'Pgiment of Mexi- 
('an 'Uurales' for the extermination of the Yaquis." 
Our conversation was suddenly interrupted by 
the plpê:lsullt sound of music coming to U!'l throug'h 
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our open "indows. 'Ye hurried out and joined a 

Illan crowd on the Correo )layor or town square, 
which was listening to a respectable appearing, but 
poorly dressed musician, who, with his two daugh- 
ters and his little son made up a charming street 01'- 
dlestra. After they had delightfully rendered "Lu 
l}oloma" and the "Salva Dinol'a" from }'1 aus t, OllP 
of the daughters moved to the front, and stopping. 
Hung in a 1'Ïch contralto to her father's accompani- 
lllent on the violin : "Velie A )le." In English it 
would }'un something like this: 


CO)IE TO 
IE. 


Does thy young life seem dreary 
 
Dear heart, art thou wear

? 
Then, come to me. 
I have loyeù thee, I have sought thee, 
'Yith affection fond I've bought thee 
So, come to me. 
Are- griefs a ud sorrows hard to be-aI', 
Do other faces seem more fair? 
Yet, come to me. 
rome, dearest heart, I'n caress you; 
Come and for all time I'll bless you. 
Oh! Come to me. 


The musicians now began to play the "Fanue- 
l1a," a Spanish fandango, and the young singer ad- 
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vallceù to take up a collection when presently a 
rather interesting incident happened. .J ust as the 
orchestra struck up the "I.'anuela," a young and 
haudsome gentleman, escorting a rpfined lookillg 
awl elegantly dressed lady approached. 1llPY 

topped, looked upon the poor musician awl l1Ïs 
(.hildren, exchanged a few words between tllPm- 
sehes, then asking for room, gan
 one of the finest 
pxhibitions of the Spanish dance-the "fandango" 
I had any where ,,'itnessed, on or off the stage. For 
at least ten miuutes they gyrated back and forwanl, 
(,l'ossed, re-('rossed, swayed and ('ha
spd, the crowd 
iucI'l'asing to hunclreds. The mus
 stopped, the 
,lancer lifted his hat and spoke: "'Yhile we are col- 
h_'ding something from you for tlH'se poor peoplp, 
they "'in play for you, "l<
l Tarantela." h,-ery otlP 
ga ve and ,,-hen the lady and gentleman emptied 
"hat they had collected, with their own contribu- 
tions, into the hat of the musician, a great "Yiya- 
a hurrah" went up from ns an. The gentleman awl 
his companion howed to the people, shook luuHls 
"ith the old yiolini
t, and crossed the Correo. 
"Do you know them ?" I asked of my tequila 
frielld. 
"No, I do not. I neYer lwarù of tllPm, I npypr 
llPfore saw them, they are strangers here." 
The Guaymas evening paper said they ,,"P1'(, 
lllembers of a. Spanish Opera C'ompany whosp ho:.t 
had ('0111(' ill that morning to ('oal on its way to H PI'_ 
lllosilo. ' 



CHAPTER YIlT. 


PRIEST AND YAQUI. 


On my way from Torin to Gua

lllas I calleù to 
pay my }'espects to the priest in charge of one of the 
inland yillages where I was compelleù to pasS a 
night. After a \"ery courteous reception anù some 
preliminary talk I expressed a wish to ha ye his 
"iews on the misunderstanding between the 11exi- 
(.-an go\-ermnent and the Yaqui Indians. I adyertpd 
to my interview ,,,ith General L. :E. Torres, and out- 
lined the substance of our con'-ersation. 
"'Veil," he began, "if all impartial tribunal, 
like The Hague convention, eould examine the deaù 
i.llHlli,-ing "itnesses of both sides, and after sifting 
aud weighing the result of the e\'idence, the scales 
of justice might possibly turn in favor of the In- 
dians. It matters little now with whom the fault 
rests. The Yaquis cannot get a hearing, and if 
they ('ould what would it avail them 
 It's a case or 
thp 'raee to the swift, the battll' to the strong, and 
the weak to the wall.' 'Vhen the American troops 
were carrying extermination to the 
\.paches in ....\.I'i- 
zona, the Indians were represented in the Eastern 
:-;tates and lliddle 'Vest as demons espaped from hen 
autl incarnated in Apache hodips. It was madnes
 
to offer an apology for the Inclians or to hint at tllf'. 
pro,'of'ation amI treatment goading' tllPm to (lesppt'a- 
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tion. The public voice had spoken, the case was 
dosed-Roma locuta est, causa finita est." 
"1 am a )lexican, and by force of birth and 
family ties
 am with my own people, but as a priest 
of God, 1 ought not to tread upon the bruised reed 
or quench the smoking flax." 
"Are the 1 aquis Catholics, padre mio P" 1 
asked. 
":Fully one-half of the Yaqnis are as devout 
Catholics as any people of :Mexico. The moun- 
taineers, whose ancestors were converted to the 
faith, are outlaws for two hundred years and rebin 
as a tradition, many Catholic ceremonies wedded to 
old pagan superstitions and practices. The fact, 
that when in 1897 they fled to the mountains and 
carried with them in their flight the parish priest 
and tour nuns, and did them no harm, is a convinc- 
ing proof that they still retain a reyerence for the 
priesthood and tor holy women." 
"Then at one time the whole tribe was convert- 
ed to the Catholic faith?" 
"1 es, and if the greed and covetousness of poli- 
ticians and adventurers had not foully wronged 
them, the members of the Yaqni tribe would today 
be among the best and most loyal citizens of the 
)lexican repn b lic. 
"As early as 1539 Father )larcos of Xizza -vis- 
ited the Yaquis in the Sonora yalley. 'len years af- 
ter Nizza's visit two Jesuit missionaries took up 
their abode among them. Other missionaries fol- 
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lowed until, at the time of Otondo's expedition in 
lù83 to Lower California, nearly all the tribes of 
Sonora and Chihuahua, including the Yaquis, were 
Christianized. 
"They were aillong the first to be converted by 
the Jesuits. Originally extremely warlike, on be- 
ing converted to Christianity, their savage nature 
wa
 completely subdued and they became the most 
docile and hactable of people. They are invariably 
honest, faithful and industrious. They are also the 
fi
hermen and famous pearl-divers of the Gulf of 
California. 
"After the Y aquis became Christians they con- 
tinued to hold to their tribal unity, while many of 
the othpr tribes were merged in the older Indian 
population, known as 'lndios )lansos.' They yet 
rdaill their tribal laws amI clanship, and it is their 
IO,nllty to these laws that has led to much of the 
houhle betwe('u them and our government." 
"Does the Hepublic of 
lexico recognize their 
status as au ill dependent bod
. or an imperium In 
imperio?" I aske(l. 
"10U have touC'hed the (:l'UX of the whole ques- 
tion," he replipd, · 'The )Iexican government has 
made many treaties with the YafJuis, thus acknow- 
letlging in a meaSUl'e their Reparate political entity. 
if not independence. But, when a Yaqui violates a 

I pxican law, the RepubliC' demands his surrender 
that he may be tried and punished by its own courts, 
while on the other hand, if a 
[exican commits an 
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outrage on a Yaqui, our government will not admit 
the right of the Yaquis to try him and punish him." 
"nut will ;your government puniRh him ?" 
"If it catches him, and his crime be proved, 
yes; that is if he he nobody, but if he has mone;y or 
influential friends, he's never caught, or if caught, 
is rarely con victecl. 
"The Indian does not understand this way of 
duing things, and he takes the law into his own 
halHls, and then the trouble begins." 
"\VItat was the opÏIJÍon of the early llllSSlOll- 
ary fathers toul'hing the Yaquis?" 
"Among an the wild tribes e y allgelized aliù 
('iyilized by the f-ìpanish priests, among the Sillo- 
loans, Chihuhuans, Tarahumari, .:\Iayos anù others, 
the Yaquis held :first place, and were rated high for 
their morality and attachment to the taith. 
"1he famous l.'ather Sahatierra, who spent t('n 
years on the Yaqui mission; Fathers Eusebio Kino, 
Tarayel and others, have Ipft on rpC'ord their com- 
mendations of the fÜ]f:>lity of the Yaquis aud Hw 
deallliness of Hu'ir moral lives. " 
"It. was a Yaqui ('hief who ac('ompauipd }'atlJPl' 
r garte ,,-hen he mapped and explored Lower Cali- 
fornia. "\Yhen the mission of l.'ather Tarayel of 
Santiago, Lower California, was tlneatened by the 
savage Perucci, the Yaquis sent sixty of their war- 
I'Íors to the defense of the priest and his con\'erts. 
They offen'd five huudrf'd fighting men to proted 
the missions ot l;ower California, IH'oyided thf''y 
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were ('aIled upon and transportation across the gulf 
furnished them. In those days they \\ ere famed for 
their fidelity to the Spaniards, in fact all the early 
writers speak kindly of them, and they were then 
kllown as the 'most faithful Yaqui nation.' 
,. When the missions were dissol yed by the 
)lexicau gon>rnment, aud the fathers compelled to 
abandon their posts, the Yaquis and the 
Iexicans 
quarreled. In 18
5 they re\'olted, daiming they 
were burdened with hpavy taxes. Banderas, the 
Yaqui chipf, led the uprising anù won material con- 
('('ssions from our go,-ernment. Bamleras headed 
auother rebpllion in 18:32, in which he wa
 defeated 
and slain. The ne
t uprising was in 1884-7, caused 
hy encroachments on the !awls of the tribe, and the 
present war is due' to the la\\ ]pss ads ot the gold 
hunters and their contpmpt for the laws of the Yaqui 
tribe. They have the misfortune to live on the 
hiuge of eiyilization, where pro\'o('ation is always 
IUpnacing. ., 
"If I am not tr('
passiIlg too gf'nerou
ly on your 
courtesy, may I ask why the Franciscan Father
 
ahandoneù thp missions in Sonora 
., 
"They did not abandon the mis
ions,'" replied 
the priest, "they were exiled-I do not like to use 
t he word expplled-from all )lexiean territory after 
the declaration and spparation of the republic from 
Spain. You see, party spirit, or rather, racial di- 
\ erg-ence, was very acute and rane-orous in those 
times. 'Yhen the )Iexicans ad1Íevpù their inde- 
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pendence, all Spauiards, indudiug priests, official
 
and professional men, were ordered to leave the 
("ountry. There were hardly enough native priests 
to administer the canonically established parishes, 
and for twellty-fh-e years the 11l11ians of Sonora were 
,,-ithout tlu> consoling influence of the Christian l'e- 
lig-ion or the pacifying prpsence of the only men 
\\" 110 could restrain the expression of their warlike 
inl'tiuds. " 
"So you are of the opinion that if the mission- 
UI'ips IUHI remained with thpm, the Yaquis would 
now be at peace with 
lexi('o ;-" 
"I am sure-of it. In 1696, when the .J{:'suit I"U- 
perior of the 'AHa Pimeria' missions decided to 
send }-'atlwr Eusehio Kino from Sonora to open the 
mission to the 'Digger Indians' of 1Jower Cali- 
fornia, the military goveruor refused to let 1"ather 
Kino go, saying that the priest had more power in 
restraiuiug the I1Hlians of the Sonora aud Yaqui 
lands than a regiment of soldiers." 
JIy interview with this scholarly and ùevout 
pripst was abruptly hrought to a dose by the ar- 
I'i'-al of some ,-isitors. 'Yith the kindness anù affa- 
hility whil'h distinguish all the )1exiean ecclesiasti('[o; 
that I have hepn pl'ivileged to meet., he insisted upon 
accompanying me to the garden gate, where win. 
uncovered head I shook his friendly hand, and aftpl' 
t ha!) king him for his gracious hospitality, hade him 
good-bye. On the way to my posada, or lodgiug'- 
house, I thought of the 11Onor8 heaped upon the Ro- 
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mans by 
lacauley, and the admiration of the world 
for men like Roratius. who in defense of their 
<'OlUltry, rush to death. asking: 


Aud how can man die hetter, 
Than facing fearful o(lds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
Aud the templt's of his gods
" 
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IN THE LAND OF THE "DIGGER INDIAN." 



CHAPTER IX. 


WHERE MAN ENTERS AT HIS PERIL. 


Reaching out neady eight hundred miles into 
the Paeific ocean, elongating itself like a monstrous 
thing alive, in futile attempt to separate itself from 
its parent continent, there is a lonely land as Ull- 
kl10wn to the wo1'l<.1 as the vast barbaric interior of 
Central Africa or the repellant coasts of Patagonia. 
to pon its unhospitable shores on the west, the sea 
ill anger resenting it
 intrusive presence, has }Jeen 
waning for untold ages, hurling mountainous 
"aYes of imnwasurable strength on its sandy heaeh 
or again
t its gral1ite fortifications. At times the 
"ah'rs of the Gulf of Cortez, rising in their wrath, 
rush \\ ith fierce yiolence on its eastern flank, awl 
the ðuund of the impact is the roaring of the spa 
ht'al'd far inland. In this war of the elements grpat 
wounds have heen opened where the land was yul- 
nerable, amI indentations, inlets and deep bays rp- 
main to record the desperate nature of the unending 
hattles of the primor(lial forees. This awful awl 
'"ast solitu(le of ri\"pIl mountains awl parched desert
 
retains the name it received three hundred and fifty 

't'ars a
o, w}lPn haptized in the blood of thirteen 
SpaIlÌards slaughtered by the :,avages of this ypt 

a\"agp wihll'rnes
. This i
 JJaija. Cal.-Lower 
('alifoI"uia-a wild and dr('al'Y n'gioll, torn by tor- 
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rents, barrancas and ravines, and in places, disfig- 
ured by ghastly woùmls inflicted by volcanic fire or 
earthquake. 
The exterior world furnishes nothing to com- 
pare with it. Here are mountains devoid of vegeta- 
tion, extraordinary plateaus, bewildering lines of 
fragmentary cliff.:;, a land" here there are no flow- 
ing riyers, where no rain fans in places for years, 
volcanoes that geologically died but yesterday and 
whose configurations and weird outlines are impo
- 
f;ible of description. Its rugged shores are indented 
:'\lld toothed like a erosscut saw. It is a land of sor- 
row almost deserted of man and shrouded in an 
isolation startling in its pitiful silpnce. Save the 
unprofitahle cactus and the sombre sagebrush. 
hieuds of the desert reptiles, there is no vegetation 
ill regions of startling sterility. 
If there he upon the earth a eounhy lying' uu- 
del' the pall of tlw Isaiahan malediction, it is here: 
for here is the realization and accompli"hment of 
tll(> dreal1 prophecy portending the blight of vege- 
table life. "I will lay it waste, and it shall not be 
pruned or diggcd, but there 
hall come up briars 
and thorns. I will also command the clouds that 
they I'ain no rain llI)Ql] it." 
Here in the ,.ast intel'ior loneliness of this for- 
hidding land are horrellÌ (lesert" where the traveler 
may ride hundreds of miles and find no water or look 
npon other vegetation than thorny cacti or scattered 
bushes of the warning grease-,,'ood, telling him that 
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here is death. 1he lonely mountains bordering 
these deserts are strikillg in their visible sterility. 
Torrential rains in seasons overwhelm the strug- 
gling vegetation that in the intervening months of 
rppose ill\ ade the few ÏIn iting patches, and, rush- 
ing madly to the foothills, sweep all vegetable life 
hefore them. 
'fhen, \\ hen the storm retires, amI the blazin g 
sun burns the very air, the porphyritic rock's becolllP 
au ashen \\ hite, and, l'eflectiI)g the sun's rays, throw 
off rolliug hillows of unendurable heat. )lost of 
these repellant ranges are grallite, but in many 
place
 there are found outcroppings of gneiss, mica, 
talc and clay slates. They underlie the quartenary 
at the hase of the granite hills. In SOllie sections 
iI)p levels are overlaid with the talus from tlH'se 
r()(,ks. Toward the Gult of California the slates dI e 
accompanied by metamorphic limestones, and often 
appear forming independent ridges or inclilliIl
 
toward thp high granite hills, K ear the Pacific 
('oast the land is sown with yokallic cones, brokt>ll 
Ly benches of land termed mesas, dotted with sroan 
g'roups of hills kno\\ n as llamas and by long faces of 
rock called escarpas. Immense streams of lava at one 
time eutt'red the deserts and now cover, a9 with a 
Ilwtallic r;hroUtl, many of the sandstone moun(ls. 
Tlw petrified waves and eddies of the river of miner- 
al and inorganic matter, called magma, zig-zaz 
here and there in the foothills, rt.sembling stream
 
of ink solidified. Here are ro<..'ks, aqueous and 
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igueous, rocks splintered and twisted, and show- 
ings of grit stones, conglomerates, shales, copper 
and syenite basalt. 
Here, too, are streams poisoneù with wearings 
of copper, with salts, arsenic ana borax, and vast 
heds of sand anù gypsum covered with an alkaline 
('rust, and (hy lakes, white as snow, on whose lonely 
breasts the sand lies fine as dust. The weird soli- 
tude, the great silence, the grim desolation, the 
waste places and barren deserts accursed awl for- 
baken of man, abandoned to the horned toad, the 
tarantula and the snake, tenify the soul and raise 
u barrier to expIoration. rr he only llrinkin
 water 
to be fouud over au area of hundreds of miles is in 
luck depressions awl in holes here and there in tht' 
mountains where the rain has coUeded in natural 
tanks hi(l(len from solar rays and partialJy proted- 
t.d from evaporation. But there are seasons wl1('n, 
for years, no rain falls, ana then in this aWeSOllH-' 
IH"'lânsular furuace, the ail' is burnin
, the 
alld hot 
as volcanÜ' ash, and the silence like unto that whieh 
was when God said "Let thel'e l)e light." The 
deserts of this mysterious land are regions of saud 
where earth and sky form a circle as distind as that 
traced by a sweep of the compass. 
Into this desolation of sterility and solitm]e 
man enters at his peril, for here the deadly horned 
nlttlesllake ,the white scorpion, thirst and sweatless 
heat invite him to hi
 I'uin and offer a constant men- 
ace to life. If with determined pllrpo:;e he dares his 
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fate and attempts the crossiug of the parched an,l 
(lesolate land, the white glare reflected from the 
heacherous sand threatens him with blindness. At 
times he en('ounters the deadly sandstorms of thi., 
awful \\ i1deruess of aridity . the driying and whirl- 
iug 1'awls blister his face and earry oppression to 
his breathing. If the water he carries fail him, h,. 
lllay find a depression haH fun of mockery and dis- 
appointmpnt, for its waters hol<1 in solution alkali, 
alum or a.rsenic, and bear madness or death in their 
alluring appearanre. 
If night oyertook him awl sleep oppressed him, 
he mu
t hp (':Ireful where hp takp
 his rp
t, lest a 
storm break upon him and bury him under its pyer- 
shifting' suwls, an(l if he sleeps well he may neypr 
awake. And these- storms are eapricious, for, aftpl' 
wplcoming t11e unhappy mall to a hospitable- grayp 
i}
 thp d(,sPl't awl covering' him with a mound many 
tppt high and of liheral circumference, they are not 
satisfied to let him rest in peace, for, months lah'r, 
it may be 
Teal'l'i they seatter the (lune and exposp the 
mummifi('d body. Thpl'e al'P hprp no yuItures to 
d('al1 the bOlIPS, for the yuIture is the hypna 'of tlw 
ail' awl 1iyps on plltn.faction, and there is here no 
d('composillg' flesh. The carcass of man or beast iF; 
(hied by solar sl.1Ction, the skin is parched awl 
hlackelH'd and tighten
 on thp hones; tlw tf'eth show 
whitf', for thp lips al'P gone with contraction, the 
p.w's al'P hUrllf'd out a11(1 the sockpts finp(} with s3tHl, 
amI thp hail' i
 matte(l. dry atHl 

H}(l sprinklp(l. If 
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the lonely man be so unfortunate as to escape death 
by suffocation, he awakes with the dawn. Dawn on 
the desert while the stars still glow in cerulean blue. 
It is a vision of transcendent beauty, for toward the 
east the sky is bathed in a sea of amber, light blue 
and roseate. The stilness is intense, illimitable, it is 
the dumbness of the desert, the silence of the deep. 
The man has lost all appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, the divine silence has no charms for him, it sug- 
gests the grave. Twilight expands into day, the in- 
1"tinct of life, of self-preservation, dominates him, he 
1"Ìses and answers the call of the mountains which 
aUure him hy th.eir apparent nearness. The remol'se- 
}('ss sun times his pace with his; if he stands still, 
t he sun stands still, if he moves fonyard, the sun 
moves forward: if he runs, the sun pursues, and to 
t he lost man staggering in the desert it is as if the 
air were afire and his hrain ablaze. The agony of 
mental anguis11 and physical pain are ashening' his 
skin; his eyes are wild and shot with blood; his fea- 
tures are dra" n and his face is neighbor to death. 
And now he 8P<\rehes fur his knife and cuts away his 
hoots, for his feet aTe swollpn shockingly. his hail' 
is beginning to bleach, his gait is shamhling, and 
the strong lUan of yesterday is aging rapidly. His 
sense of loeality is dead, his waning reason is gone 
forever and ouly the primal instinct of "elf-pre
erva- 
tion remains with him in his horrihle isolation from 
human aid. In this lonely wilderness the cruel sun 
pours down hi" iJltolerable rays till the very air vi- 
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hrates "ith wayes of heat. X othÜlg"moves, nothing 
anitates the awesome silence, there is 110 motion in 
o 
the heuyens, in the scorching air, on the burning' 
sand. The maIlman tries to shout, but his throat 
('an ouly return a hoarse guttural, his swollen and 
hlaekeued tongue hangs out, he gasps for breath. 
Hunger is gnawing him, thirst is devouring him, 
and he does not know it. The cells of his brain are 
filled with fire, 1:is hody is hurning; piece by piece 
he has torn away his clothes, and now, from throat 
to "aist, he rips open 11Ìs flannel shirt and flings it 
from him. His s':ght has left him, his paralyzec} 
limbs eau no longpr support his fleshless hody, amI 
hlind, naked, deuH:,ntl'd, hp falls upon the desert and 
is dea(1. \\
ho wa:-; he 
 A prospector. ""'here" a'1 
he going 
 To the moullÌë.\ius. For what? }.'or 
gold. He follows it as did the wige men the star of 
Bethlehem. It lures the feet of men and often woos 
the rash and the hl'aye to death and madness. 
"Then the prospector has achie,-ed the conqupst 
of thp dpspl't auel reaehed the mountains, retaining 
his health and strength, he has aecolllplished mueh, 
hut there yet remain many trials aud hardship:., to 
tpst the C'ourage aud endurance of the hra\"e mun. 
Xot the least of tlH:'se is the wear and tear on th
 
mind of Ull broken silpnce and absence of all lift>. 
'I hprl' is lJothing' that shatters couragp, chills tlw 
Iwart amI paralyzes the nern's as sUl'ply as sorue 
wpil'd souucl, startling anel pPl'
istpntly intermittent. 
The hraill that (oll('pi,'pc1 HIP "wandpJ"ÌIJg \'oi{'{," 
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struck the keynote of terror, amI when )IiIton de- 
séribed the armless hand of gloomy Yengeance, pur- 
suing its victim through lonely places and striking 
when the terrified man thought himself within thp 
security of darkness, he gave us one of the most 
awful examples of the fears of a guilty soul over- 
come with helplessness and shook with namele
s 
horror. 
There are those now liying in this forbidding' 
peninsula who have dared antI conquered the burn- 
ing heat and trackless sands of lonely wastes, only 
to encounter, when they reached their goal of hope 
in the mountain
 spectres of the imagination amI 
the wraiths of disordered senses. Of these was An- 
tonio Gallego, a physical wreck, who was pointed 
out to me shuffling acrO:::iS the plazuela in the town 
of San Rafael. 
He was a fine, manly fellow in his day, earning 
a fair wage in thp llotllschild smelter, whpn hp took 
the mine fever and started for the mountains on a 
prospecting expellition, He was all alone, his hurro 
f'arrying his piek and shovel, water and food. A 
good df'al of desultory wandering took him finally 
into a little eanyon where he found a promising 
"outcropping," and he went to work to locate a 
daim. It was a desolate placp, but heautiful in a 
way. On either side of the depression that forml'(1 
the bed of the canyon, the mountain sloped up aIHl 
up, until the purple tops merged into the blue sky, 
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while 011 the rock and granite-strewn acclivity no 
H'getation took root. 
No game frequented there; the very birds never 
flew across the place, and it was so sheltered from 
currents of air that even the winds had no voice. 
This dreadful alltl unnatnral stillness was the first 
thing that impressed itself upon Gallego. Particu- 
larly at night time, when the stars, glittering and 
sciutillating' as they always do in thpst' solitudes. 
jPweled the sky, he would 1õ'it at the oppn (1001' of his 
hut, and the silpnce would be so vast and profOtllHl 
that the heatilJg of his own heart would drum in his 
{'ar like the 1õ'trokl's of a trip-hammer. He was 110t 
a man of w{'ird imagination, hut uucollseiously awl 
g-radually an awe of the illl1UPUSP solitude pos
esspd 
him. 
\..lHI little hy little, a:'i he aftel'wanls told tIU' 
story. anothpr feeling 
tolc in upon him. Thp rock- 
rihbed gorgp hpgan to assume a certain familiarity. 
as though he had f'eell the place ilJ other days awl 
only partially r:'memherpd it. amI he ('otLld not shakp 
oft a subtJp impression that he was a hout to IlI'ar Ol" 
spe sOIllPthing' that would make this r('('ollpetiol1 
\i\"id. 
Th{'I'p was 110 human }wiug' within a huudrp(l 
miles. amI often he \\ a-- on the point of ahandoning' 
the elaim aud I'ptral'illg his str.ps. But ]wfol'e IlP 
('ould make np his mind lw struek an e"Xtraonlillar
 
formation. It was a sort of dpcompu
ed quartz, 
flaked and flp('ked "ith gold in grains as large as pill 
IH'ads ,and ra
rg('d threa(ls that look.pd as if tlH'Y at 
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uue time hrill been melted awl ruu through the rock. 
Antouio knew enough to be satisfied that it would 
not take much of the "stuff" to make him rich, auel 
he workeù "ith 1eyerish haste, uncoyering the 
ledge. Ou the öecouù day after his discO'yery, he 
was at the bottom of his shallow shaft, ,,-I1en sUù- 
deuly he paused and listened to what he thought .was 
the sound of a church bell. He rested OIl his shovel, 
the bell was I"Ínging aud the sound was pleasant to 
his ears. It reminded him 01 home, of the Sunday 
mass, aud the fund, familiar chul'l:h, but ahO\'e all, 
it bruught hack tu him the faces of the old compan- 
ions and acquaintances he met in the church square 
Sunday after 
unda:r, anll the yeiled aud sinewy 
fo1'lus and taces of the seno1"Ïtas crl)
sing the plaza 
to hear mass. How long he had been drt:'arnily list- 
ening tu the chuI'éh bell he did Hot know, but sud- 
denly the thought came to him that. there could he 
no church nearer than a hllndred milps. Still he 
('miid hear the hen distÏ11dly faint, and as if afar, 
,'"et perfectly cleal'. It SOUlHh..ù, too, like his pal'i:,h 
})p II. 
Antonio sprang out of his shaft anù stood listen- 
iug. The soulHI ("ollfused him and he eould not tt']] 
exactly frulll what direction it came. It l'ieemt:'d HOW 
1101'th, now south, and now sOlllewhere above him, 
hut it coutinued to ring, reminding him it was tillJe 
for ma
s. 1 hpn the ben ceased to ring; ah ! thought. 
the lone man, "the priest is at thl
 altar amI nUISS 
has bt'gun." 
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The eXl'itemput of the mine had passed away 
hom him as fever from a sick man. A sort of in- 
ertia erept OVer him and he dropped hi
 shovel and 
idled fur the rest of the day, thinking about the hell. 
...\.8 yet he was not afraid, but that night, seated he- 
fore his lonely cabin, he heard the slow, rhythmic 
sound of the lwll oll('e again: he felt an i(.y creeping 
ill hi
 s('alp and turned :o.iek with dread. He was 
afraid of the awful solitude and afraid to be alma" 
with the mysterious sound. He knew it could be no 
hell, knew that it must be an hallul"ination, 
.et he- 
fore it stoppel1, he went nearly mad. 
rrhe next time hE' heard it was ill the afternoon 
of the foUo" ing day. He stared about him and the 
olll sellse of huuiliaI'ity returued ten-foill. The 
g'l'allitp gor
e seemel1 teeming with SUUle horrible 
S(,l'I't't or a :-.pectrt' was Roon to appear amI speak to 
him. He fean'd to look around him lest the awful 
thing' would draw uear. And now the bell bpgins to 
toll for the lh'ad, and Alltouio hears a ,-uice from the 
air sayÎlIg, "
he is dpad. she îs deall." "...\..h, Cara 
Mia," spoke tll!' lone mau, "my hpart is cold with- 
in me, hut I must 
o to your funeral and 
we you laid 
to rest, aTI11 I'll SUOll be "ith you." 
till the bell 
kt'pt tolling. Before it cpaspd, ...1utollio was flying' 
out of niP ('aIlYOIl, haggai'll. mlLttpl"illg.' to himself, 
"i1dly gpstil'ulatillg and tears flowillll; down his 
('1ll'l'k8. He mad!' his way to 
all llafael. Htartillg 
up at uight to llUlTY on, and pushing' o'-er the al- 
mO!it impt'lH>trahle country at :-;u('h a 
peed that 
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when he reached his destination he was brokel,l 
down, a wreck anù haH demented. 
At times the awful solitude, the immeasurable> 
stillness and isolation from human homes close ill 
upon the lonely prospector and wear down the text- 
ure of the hrain. So Rtealthily (loes the enemy of 
sanity creep in upon the dominion of the mind, that 
tllE'> doomed man is not cow,dous, OJ' only dreamily 
conscious, of its approach. In the beginning he 
notices that he is talking aloud to himself, then, af- 
ter a time, he talks as if some one is listening to 
him, and presently his questions are answered by, 
presumedly, a liTing yoice. Then, at his meals, go- 
ing and coming from his eabin, when he is burrow- 
illg into the l'ide of a prospe('t, he hears a lone "oicp 
or many "Voices in ccn,-er:-;ation or in angry alterc'a- 
tion. It is no use trying to persuade himself that 
his imagination is imposing on his seJ]se of hearin
. 
the yoices aJ'e too real and audible for that. Pre- 
sently, lonely apparitions float in the air, mist-like 
and misshappn at first; then, as they approa<'h near- 
er, thpy as
ume human forms, desC'end to the em'tII 
and begin to talk and gesticulatp. Then sometimes 
the wraith of a dead companion appeal'S to llÌlll, 
walks with him to his rude hut a mile away, talks 
on'r old times, bits with him at his meals and 
leep
 
with him. 
 or, "hen wind-tanned and sun-scorched. 
he returns to his friends, may he> e"Ver be talked out 
of his delusions. He has heard the yoir-es, seen tlu.) 

q)pdI'es, ('oIllpmiÌoned with the dead and there'R tlIp 
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end of it. 
olllething like this haplwnec1 to l)edro 
l)omaro who died, a rich man, a few years ago, in 
the little hurg of 
allta Hosilla, at the foot of )lonta 
llPLcia. He was prosppctillg in the Bartolo range 
with ..\.lpllOuso Thimm, "ho perished of mountaiu 
fever se\'en weeks atter tlu'y made camp. Pedru 
huried his fril'wl and companion in a side of tIu' 
mountain, said a · 'de profuwlis' ÍOI' thp repose of 
hi:; soul, a11<l rdurlled to his lonely tpnt. Three days 
after the burial of his ('ompanioll, he was examining 
SOIllP 01'(' he htHl taken out of the shaft, when he sa" 
..\..lphollso ('oming toward him. He dropped tliP smll- 
pie amI lwg-all to rUll, shouting for help. He fpH at 
last hom exhaustion awllo
t ('ons('iousm'ss ""hell 
lw rctul'IlPd to hi... Z;:PIl:-.P:-.. Thimm was gOIlP and 
p(.(1t 0 I'eh;l('('c] his \\ a:v hack to l!Ís tent. The npxt 
afh'l'uooll, at ahout four () '<-'lock, wheu IH' was work- 
iug' at tlH' ledge, Alphonso again upppurpù awl held 
him hy hi... glittering' eye, as (Iii] the ..\..ncÌellt )fur- 
iller the wedding' guest. TIe bpckonell to Pedro to 
i.olIow him awl Pedro followpd. TIll' gho
t lell him 
away to the nodh, 0\"('1' rocky, hroken ridges, and at 
last stopped. Then he took Pedro b,\" the arm aIlI] 
said, "ConiP IU'l'e tOlllOJ'l'OW aud dig'." Thimm nUl- 
i...hed, and Ppdro, lllarking- thf' spot tllP ghostly fin- 
g'pr poiutpd out, drag-g'C'd him
l'lf IHH'k to his tPllt. 
He awoke at 1100n the next day, cookp(} aw] eat his 
simpll' IlH'aI, and. shoulderil1g llÍs miller's pÏc'k, I'l'- 
t nnll'd to thp plaee shown him hy his d(-'ad ('ompan- 
ion. IIp],(> hI' di'f'o\
ered and Io('ah.d tIlf' ., El CoI- 
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lado" mine, whi{"h he sold to a )lexit:an syndicate 
for 30,000 pesos. Ghost or no ghost, Pedro found 
the mine, and from the proceeds of the sale built 
himself a pl'ptentious and comÎorta ble home, 0(;C11- 
}Jied today by one of his daughters with her husbè.llHl 
and children. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE DEAD OF THE DESERT. 


I was pri ,'ileged last evenin g to be the guest 
of Don EstaLan Guiteras and his charming family. 
and wheu it was time to renew the expression of my 
apprec-iation of his hospitality and hid him good 
I
ight, I deeply n
greth'(l that )Iexicall etiquette for- 
ha(le me to prolong my ,-isit. Don Estaball i
 now 
ill th(> P\'ening of a life largely spent in deserts and 
IIH1UIltains, and it if.; allotted to fpw men to pass 
through hi
 f'xppripnl"cs and retaiu a fair mea:';Ul'e of 
]u->alth, or indeed, to sllf\'in>. "
ind-tamJeJ and 
Sllu-sf"ol'(.hetl, ]lP is a ruggf'd example of ilHlomitahll' 
"Ollrage awl of unshaken determinatioIl, to whom 
good luek and sucC'css l'ame when despair" as ridinp: 
011 his sbadow. 
I qUf's1iolled him of the df'scrt, the mountainf-;, 
the C'ê.lllYOllS, awl neyer was boy preparing for his 
first f'ODlUHlIlion more familiar "ith his cate('hi
m 
thall waf-; Don Estaban "ith the gruPsOIlle wOlHlers 
of the lonely placl's of the peninsula. 
TIt' told Ill!' of a region \\ here many men had 
dipd of thind, awl to which floe1\:s 01 dUl'ks and 
" a tel' fow I ('(I me Yf'ar aftf'r year in t llf' Illig-ra tory 
Sl'aSOll; of plac(.s where I'ain is almost unknown, yet 
where ('louds ('OIllt' of a Hight and, hreaking ou SO;l1{' 
lofty peak, hurl thousands of tons of wah'r upon HI(> 
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land, altering the forills and shapes of mountains, 
ploughing here deep gorges, and theI'e filling others 
\\ ith great boulders, and changing the face of the 
l'ounhy. He spoke of deserts where men go mad 
\\-ith heat, throw their canteen, half-filled with life- 
ðayillg water, out into the waste of sand, and, tear- 
ing and ripping every shred of dothing from their 
pmal."iated bodies, shout at and damn the imaginary 
fiends mocking them. He asked me why it was that 
tIw skulls of men, who perish of heat and thirst on 
the desert, split wide open soon after life has left 
their trembling limhs 
 I answerpd I had ne"Ver 
heard of the wl
nl and :--ingular phenomenon, 
"Y ps," he l'ontinued
 "I ha'-e seen dead men in 
the HorIlliga 11esert ,and the skull of everyone of 
them was gapiug. So dry is the air of these regiolls 
so hungry io;; it for the heart'/;; blood of its vidim, 
that 110 sooner do Illen die than the llOt air envelops 
them, and like a lle,-il-fish, sud\:s from their tis- 
sues, '-eins awl arteries all blood and water. I haH' 
followed the hail of deall men by the shreds awl 
rags, tliP knife, revolver and canteen flung away and 
torn from tllPm in their delirium ; ar
d when I camp 
npon their hoclies, the hair "as ashen gray, the 
I"kulls split open and the bodies stark naked. Of the 
skull, the remorseless heat make
 a veritable steam 
dlest and whpn the sutured hone walls can no longeI 
stand flu.> awful strain, HIP skull splits open and the 
hrain protI'1.Hlps. I was traveling Olle afternoon wit h 
a <'ompanion OH'r the )Iuerto desert when the bray- 
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ing of one of my burros called us to halt. A walk- 
ing burro neyer brays while the sun shines unless it 
spes or st'elits danger. Liftiug my field glass I saw, 
far away to our left, a man eyidently in ùistres
.. 
'V. e altered our course, and, as we drew to hailing 
distullce, the man, compJeÜ{y naked, ran to med 
us, wildly g-psticulatiug', 'Ritrarse, ritrarse-go 
ba('k, go ba('k'-he shouted. 'the demons are too 
many for us, let u
 run, let us rUll.' 'Ye gaye the 
pOOl' fpllow a few ðips of water, and after a while fed 
him (.hocolate and t'ra('kerA, au(l brought him with 
us. Strikillg' out diagonally a(TOSS the sands, "e 
found his ('auteen ,three-quartprs fun of ('lear, trp
h 
"ateI'. 'Ylll'n his mi1HI was giyillg away he 1"at 
down to l"Pl"t, awl, l"ising', straypd away, he kupw 
not "hither, forgetting his food and watpr.' 
""
hy do men losp tllt:'ir 1'pason in the desert
" 
I asked Don Estahan. 
""
 en," said he, "man

 of these men, hy dissi- 
pation and pyil hahits in early manhood haye weak- 
(,lwd and impail'e(l their hraius. Others were horn 
"ith a wpak mentality, so that ,,-hpn the mer('iIf's
 
heat hpats down upon them, when fatigue, aud ofh>n 
huug'er and thirst, seize upon them ,tIlt-> weakest part 
of tIlt:' human s
vstpm is the first to sUlTeuc1er. Theil 
llw iutense 
l1HI ,",u"taiuec1 silence of the desert, the 
immeasllmble waste of sand around theIll, anù tll(-> 
opprps"ioll on tIlt:' mind of the interminable desola- 
tion awl solitude parry melancholy to tIle ...;:oul and 
the "Wpa!H>npd min(] breaks down. 
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"It is what happens, at times, to men" ho go 
out on the desert; they perish and are heard of no 
more. The drifting sand covers them, and when 
years after their burial, a hurricane of wind races 
0\ er the desert ,it scatters the sand which hides 
them, opens the grave as it were, and carrying the 
bodies with it, bepaI'ates the bones and drops them 
here and there OIl the bosom of the ocean of saud. 
A curious thing," continued Don Estaban, "hap- 
pens when the strong winds blow on the desert, a 
:-.omething occurs which always remillds me of the 
continuous presence of God everywhere and of His 
providence. Does not the Bihle somewhere speak 
of the birds which the Heavenly Father feedeth and 
the lilies of the field which He loyes? \Vell, tht:' 
desert plants are a Ii \-ing proof of God' s love for all 
("reated things. 
"\Vhen these sandstorms are due, and hefort:' 
they rush in upon the mighty waste of 
ilence and 
sand, the liega and the other flower-bearing plant;o; 
droop down and lie low along the earth. Then, when 
the storms have passed, the plants slowly, cautious- 
ly. as if to make sure their enemy is gone, rise again 
to their full height. Only the mesquite, the mague
' 
('actus ,and grease-wood of toughene(l and hardenPll 
fibre refuse to bow down to the tyrant of the hurri- 
cane, and unless torn up by the roots they never 
yield. But the cacti. sa\'e alone the pitahaya, of 
giant strength, tremble at the approach of the 

torm, contract, shrivel up and lie low. 
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"I haye often, in my tramps across ùesprtl!l, 
btopped and examined a l'adus which we call the 
'Uodillo.' It has no I'oots, i
 perfectly roundeù, and 
its spil'e
 or needles, for some mysterious reason, 
point iuward, as if its enemy were withIn itself. U u- 
less it draws its nourishment horn the air, 1 do not 
know how it sl.ll'\'i,-es. It is the plaything of the 
\\ inds. \Yhen the saud storm riots iu the desert, 
the wind plays" ith the 'Hollil1o' and rolls it along 
torty or fifty miles." 
,. How oftpn ÙO these stonns come, senor 1''' 
"'Yell, it's this "a,y; for your winters in the 


 orth you haye SHOW and ice, in the South they 
ha \'e rain; here 011 our deserts we ha '-e wiuds, and 
thpsp winds are with us for three months, mild as a 
S('a hl't:'eze today ,awl tomonow rushing with the 
speed of a hurricane. liut to <,ome back to the 'Uo- 
<lillo.' "Yhen the storm of willd has lifted, this han 
('ad us i
 left on the (lesel't, awl if during the Yerual 
{'(p1Ïnox rain falls, the plant throws out a few root- 
Ids, gets a grip sOlllt:'where iu the saud till it fIo,,- 
en, and seeds, and is off ag'uin with the next wind 
ihat woos it." 
"Is there an,V hope for a man if he ruus short 
of wat!'!' forty or fifty miles out in the desert !,., 
"4\. Ulan," repliell my host, "who is taught to 
dpsert ways, never dies of t hil'st. 
\.n Indian will 
plItpr a <lps(,1't I-'trl'Í(.hillg' away for two hUlHh'pd 
milt's. ('3lT.'-illg with him IlI.ither food nor watpr, 
alHI Yt:'t it is a thing' uUhp3rd of for an IIl
lian to 11 0 
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mad on the sandJ- waste, or die of hunger or thirst. 
God in His kindness and proyidence has made pro- 
vision for man and animal, eyen in the great deserts. 

 here is no de
olation of sand so utterly bare and 
harren that here and there upon its forbidden sur- 
face there may not be found patches of the grease- 
wood, the mesquite and the cactus. Now the cholla, 
and tuna, and most of the cacti, bear fruit in sea- 
/::ion, and from t.hese frnits the Indians make a score 
of dainty dishes. Eyen when not bearing, their 
harks and roots, when properly prepared, will I'Up- 
port life. 
 or need any man die of thirst, for the 
pitahaya and surtharo cacti are reservoirs of water: 
('001, fresh and plentiful. liut then, one must know 
how to tap the stream. By plunging a knife into 
the heart, the water begins to ooze out slowly and 
unsatisfactorily, but still enough comes to save a 
man's life. Of course, you know that the man fa- 
miliar with the moods of the desert never trayeh 
without a can, matches and a hatchet. 'Yhen he is 
running short of water he makes for the nearest 
bunch of columnar t:i:lcti, as thp pitahaya and SU8'- 
hal'o aTe called by us. He selects his tree and Cù. t-iì 
it down, haying already made two fires eight or ten 
feet apart. Then he makes a large incision in the 
middle of the tree, cuts off the butt and the end, and 
places the log between the fires, ends to fire:,. The 
heat of the fires drives the water in the log to its 
('entre, when it begins to flow from the cut already 
made into his can. It is by this method the Indian 
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awl the expel't desert trayelel' renew their supply of 
water." 
Communing with myself, on the way to my ho- 
tel, I thought, "So, after all is said and done, edu- 
(,.ltion is yery much a matter of locality. In large 
('enh{'s of population the orator, the philosopher, 
the scientist, is a great man; but thrm\ n on his own 
n'suurces, on the wide deserts, in the immense for- 
t:'sts, he is a nobody and dies. OIl the other hand, 
the man bred to desert ways or trained to forest life, 
is the educated man in the wilderness, for he has 
('oIHluel'ed its &ecret
. That training, then, apart 
from the 
upernatural, which best prepares a man 
to succeed ill hi:-. sphere, which de,-elops the fa('ul- 
tips (lemaIHled by his occu.pation 01' calling, which 
makes him an honest, rugged, manly man, is educa- 
tion in the lwst acceptance of tllE
 oftt'n ill-use(] 
tprDl. ., 



CH..\.PTER XI. 


THE FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


Don Estaball Guiterá
 did me the kindness to 
accept an in "ita tion to dine "ith me this evening 
and pay me a parting visit, for I leave lluena Yista. 
to-molTow, and may neyer again tread its hospitable 
..,treets. He accompanied me after dinner, to my ho- 
tel room, and after opening a bottle of Zara )Iara- 
schino and lighti'lg our cigals, I induced him to 
('ontillue the conversation along the lines traced out 
the e\'eHing J \\ as his guest. 
He spoke of beds of dry lakes on mOUlltains four 
thousand feet above the sea, and of fossil and petIi- 
lied skeletons of 
trange fish and animals tound ill 
the beds; of the singular habit of the desert rat 
\\ hic.lt, when about to die, ('limbs the mesquite tree 
alHI prepares its own grave in the crotch; of the 
dt'sert ants, which build moulHls far apart in the 
dpspl't and oI'en an und(>rground tUIlnel between 
thpill. lie told of the migration of ants to the mOUll- 
tains, the military precision of their mOH>ments on 
the mar('h, their rapa(.ity, the blight of all vegetable 
life after the myriad hosts had passpd, and of tht" 
1'('d and hla<'k ants and their fierce awl e
terrninat- 
iJlg hattles. lIe referred to the strange ways of the 
":-;ille "illdpr," or dpSt:'I't rattle <;make of the wisdom 
of li7ards awl ot Iwr reptill.S, amI of' animal:; Ii ,'ing 
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and dying on the great ocean of sand, and of the 
skeletons of men "ho went mad and died alone on 
the wilderness of desolation. 


DON ESTABAN'S STORY. 


""r ere you ever lost on the ùesel'Í, Senor Gui- 
teras ?" 
"No," he answered, "but when I was a. young 
man and waR not as well acquainted" ith the ways 
of the Disiel'tu as I am now, I had a trying experi- 
eBee, and nearly Jost my life. 
"It was on the ')luel'to,' and I wandered ninety 
wiles over sands so hot that I could scarcely walk 
on them, though wearing' thick-soled shoes. TIll' 
)Iuerto desert is in circumference 2ðU miles, and is, 
in fact, the bed of an ancient sea, which evaporated 
or disappeared many thousands of years ugo. Dur- 
ing the months of July and August the .1\luerto is a 
fUI'uace, where the silence is oppressive, the glare of 
the ash-hot baIllI blinds the eyes, and the burning 
air sucks water and life from the body of man or 
lwast. I left the 'Digger' camp at the foot 01 the 
Corneja mountain early in the week, intending to 
inspeet a copper 'find' discovered by an Indian some 
fifty miles southwest of the Digger camp. The trail 
l:alTied me through an ancient barranca, widening 
into a gorge which opened into a canyon, through 
which in season flows what is called the Rio Rata. 
Here I made camp for the day, cooked a meal and 
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slelJt, for I Iud started as early as three o'clock in 
the morning. The heat within the canyon marked 
UU degrees on a small pocket thermometer I carried 
to test the temperature of the nearest water to the 
reported 'nud.' _-\..s the air about me canied only 
o 
or 25 degrees of humidity, this heat in no way in- 
con venienced rue . At four 0' clock that afternoon I 
awoke, coutinued on through the canyon, and in 
t\\ 0 hours cntered the desert. 
"Y ou must understand that in this couutry 110 
Ulan in his sPIl:-.es attempts the crússing of a great 
desert dlll'Îng the day. '1 he sun would roast him, 
the ;.;unds, hot as \'okunic a:--h, \\ ould burn him up, 
and he cOlIlll not ('any enough \\ ater to meet the 
t.valJoratioll frum his body. 1'01' half the night 1 
made good progrp:,s, 
o guod indeed that I began to 
\\ hi...;!Jer to myself that lJefore eight o'clock of the 
1I1OI'uilig ] would strike the foothIlls of thp Hiena 
Blanca umlleu \-e the desert hehiud me. 
"Perhal'
 I had beeu pushing' mysplf too mueh, 
or it may bp that I \\ as not iu the best of condition, 
hut ahout three in the nlOl'lIillg I sat down to lest. 
I was tra \ {'ling' light and hrought with me only 
enough water and food to last nlP fourteen hours, 
kIlO" ing that when I reached the Blam'u T eould fiud 
the mining' ('amp of Ppdro )Iarilla. fro a meditati'-e 
man. tIll' dpsprt at night has a ('harm deeppning into 
u fascination. The intense and sustainpd silence, 
tIll' g-l'(.at solitude, the limitless ('xpallsion of "hite 
sand glistellillg under a bright moon, and the in- 
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numerable stars of wondrous brilliancy ::;trangely 
affect the mind and bear in upon the soul a sensa- 
tion of awe, of reyerence anù a consciousness oi the 
!,reðence of God. 
.. 
\.fter a time, an oppressive sense of drowsi- 
ness posessed me. I had often traveled far on deserts, 
but never before had 1 felt so utterly tired anù 
sleepy. I remembered SUyillg- to myself, 'Just for 
a half hour,' and" hen 1 awoke the sun was rising 
o\-er the mountains. I rose to IllY ieet, blesðed my- 
self ,and moved on, knowing I "as going to have a 
haHI fight of it. 
"At ten 0 'clock the heat was that of a smelting 
furnace. As I walked my tt'et salik in the yielding' 
sand. I was vel'y thirsty, but I dared not toueh the 
\, ater iu my t'uuteen, treasUling' it as a miser his 
gold. The blazing sun sucked away all perspiration, 
hdOl'e it had time to collect upon fhe skin and be- 
t'ome s" eat. rro :sweat would ha \'e helped me, but 
no man sweats in the desert. I 110\"- discardetl all 
my clothing but my undershirt, drawers, hat and 
boots, even my stockings I flung Up011 the dry saud. 
"
\.nd now, for the first time, I took a driB k 
from my canteen, not much, indeed, but enough to 
partially quench the fire of my parched tongue. I 
had my senses about me, I l'etained my 'win, and I 
drank the" ateI', for I knew that my tongue was be- 
ginuing to swell. At noon I struck a pot-hole, or 

illk, half fined with deal', sparkling water. I took 
some 01 it up in the liù of my canteen, touched my 
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tougue to it and fou.nd it to be, what I suspected, 
ilIlpregnated with copperas and arsenic. )Iy body 
was on fin:" and hoping to obtain some relief, I 
soaked my shirt ,(hawers and shoes in the beautiful 
("001 watpr, and in my wet clothes struck for the 
mountains, looming some twenty miles ahead of me. 
r was a new mun, and for an hour I if,It neither 
thirst nor fatigue. 
"Then a strange numbness hpgan to creep o\'er 
my body. It was not pain, hut a teeling akin to 
what I ha'-e been told incipient paralytics feel when 
the demon of paralysis has a grip on them. I sat 
down, drank some watpr, and for the first time sin("e 
I left the canyon's mouth, took some foo(l. 'YhPll I 
tripd to rise I fell o\'er 011 my side, hut I g'ot up, 
lifted my canteen and looke(l around me." 
"Palùon me, ])on EstabaIl, was 
-oUI' milHl be- 
("oming aftectf'd ?" 
"N 0, my hr:\Ín was clear and m
r will resolute. 
They say hope dies hard. lIy hope ne'-er died, I 
pushed on, rpsoheù if I must dip, it wou.ld be onl,\' 
\\ hf'1l my til'l'd or diseased limhs could no longPI' 
ohey my will. Ten miles, at least, I walked, tIlf' 
fipl'(,p SUIl beating llown remorselessly upon me. 
'Yallu'd, did I say? I draggpù myself through hell, 
tor my hOlH'S were grillding' in t11e joints, 1ll
- skin 
was aflame and thIef' timps I yomited. T fought the 
('ra,-ings of IllY hody, for if [ sat do\\ n I might neyer 
arise. .sot a li,'illg thing was anywhere ill sight. I 
l)plipye I "ould ha,-e welcomed a hrood of rattle- 
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snakes, of scorpions, of tarantulas, so deathly quiet 
was the air around me. 
"Out in the lonely desert I delIberately stripped 
to the nude, dipped IllY hands in my canteen anJ 
rubbed my body. I then, as best I could, beat and 
shook my shirt and drawers, for I now began to sus- 
pect I was being poisoned by the copperas and ar- 
senic in which I had soaked my clothes. Dios, how 
hot the ail' was, how fiercely blazed the sun, how 
the burning sand threw out and flung into my face 
and eyes the pitile
s glare and heat. 
"I dressed, and, taking my canteen, slowly but 
resolutely set my face for the mountains, now near- 
ing me. Once I fell, but in falling saved the water. 
'Vith a painful effort 1 rose up, took a mouthful of 
water, and onward I went. while the firmament was 
doudless o'er my head." , 
Don Estaban paused in his painful and fascin- 
ating narrative, took a few sips of maraschino, amI 
said: 
"I will weary you no further with the story of 
my awful experience in that accursed waste of sand 
and heat. I reached the fo{)thills, how I scarcely 
know, but I lost consciousness, not my reason, 2nd 
those who found me and cared for me told me they 
thought I was dead when they lifted me from thp 
arroyo into which I had fallen." 
"Did you ever get over the eifects of that awful 
trip?" I asked. 
"Oh, yes," he said, "in three months I was a
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well as I eyer was. \Ye )Iexicans are tough, and if 
we only take care of ourselves when young, we can 
stand anything. You see, like the Irish, we are the 
sons of pure mothers, who obey the laws of God and 
nature." 
'Yhen Don Estaban rose to depart, he took from 
his pocket a photograph of himself aud his family. 
and handed it to me, saying: "Espero que Ie volvere 
a ver a usted pronto--I hope to see you soon again. ., 
I took it gratefully and tenderly from his hand, 
assuring him of my appreciation of his kindness, m
' 
affection and admiration for himself and his family. 
alld promispd to send him from )!exi(,o City a cop

 
of my "Days and Xights in the Tropics." I aCCOIll- 
panied him to the street, and, in farewell, shook the 
hand of a straight and hone
t man, whose rugged 
faee I may nl"'er look upon again. 
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THE DIGGER Ir-i DlANS. 


Although IJo\\ er California exists to-tlay as au 
a\\ ful example ot some trementlous bouleversement 
in the .Pliucene 
.ge, a land of gloom and largely of 
abject sterility, yet it ha
 ruallY reùeeming features, 
ami thel'e are hupes of salvatiun for this gruesome 
peninsula. l' 01' example, there have lately been dis- 
eovered on the Gulf coast large, vel'Y large depusit;-; 
of sulphur, and nOl,th of La .Paz, immt:nse beds oi 
almost pure salt. ...\t and aruund the Cerabo islands, 
the pearl fishe1'Íes, onee so productive and valuable, 
al'C again beeumiug promising. In the northern part 
of the peuiusuia there is much exeellent grazÏug 
land, calculated at !JOO,OUO acres, where alfalfa, bun 
ami "ild do n'r, and fields of wild oats, four feet 
luug ami full of gl"ain, thl"iye. Alollg the shores of 
the liay of San 
larco they are now quarrying from 
\"ast beds the fiupst alabaster in Ameriea. _\..t Tudo:; 
Sautus th(,l'(' are large quarries of white and varie- 
gated maI'blc, aud iu the nl'ighhorillg' mOulltains 
great tlcposits uf éopper ore canying' much sih-er. 
.At Enscnada the Hothsl'hilds control the mines, and 
have ereetl'd large smelting" orks to reduée the ore. 
Lower Califol"nia has t\\ u capitals, E1l8pnada. 
on the North Pacifk euast, and La l)az, far down 011 
the gulf. 'I he tremendous banÎprs of lllountaill:-' 
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amI desel'ts between the coasts and the distance by 
water around Cape 
all Lucas, have maùe two capi- 
tals a necessity. 1.a l'az, at the head of a fine, deep 
hay of the same name, has a population of about 
:3,00U ,nt:ady all )lexicans, or half-hreeds. It is a 
town of Ulle broad, shaigl1t street, with white- 
washed houses of stone, one story high, Üee-shaded, 
vel'<lndahed and jalousied. 1.'he Tropic' of Calleer 
t"uts through the San Jose valley to the south. The 
town amI the land around it for many miles are a 
dream of joy. Here the orange groves stretch away 
tor lllany miles OIl every side, bordered with rows of 
date and cocoa
ut palms which respond to the 
slightest tou.ch of breeze, allll prOlHlly wa'"e their 
fern-shaped (,I'owns. In the morning, when the sun 
is 1'Ìsing beyond the giant mount.ain1S, the air of the 
yalley is vihraut with the songs of mocking bird" 
a11(l ('aliforuia magpies of many hued plumage. Here 
also, ill the alhn'ion depressions ,arborescent fern
 
"ith "ide-spreacling le
lVes, tower forty feet in the 
midst of tropical trees, whose branches are festooned 
"ith many yarieties of orchids and flowering para- 
sites of most brilliant hues. 
The completion of the Panama canal meau:-; 
much prosperity to the west coast, for a railroad '\ ill 
soon be built from )Iag(lalen3 Bay to San Diego, 

outhern California, connecting' "ith the SOlltlWUl 
l'acific for :x ew Orh.'an

 Chicago and the East. TIlt:' 
west coast" il11ww probably become a great health 
resort, for the elimate is unsurpassed and ehalybeah 1 
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and thel'llial sprillgs are e\"el'ywhere. Some far-see- 
ing lloston capitaliasts, antit:ipating a great future 
for this section of Lower Califon1Ïa, ha\"e purchased 
the l"lores estate, fuur hundred and twenty-seyen 
miles long by sixteen wide. The pttrchase includes 
ll<n b 01' rights on --'lagdalena Bay, awl is the longe
t 
coast line o\\'ned by anyone man 0'1' firm in the 
wodd. 
The population of Lower California is about 
25,000, prin(;ipally --'lexieans and half-(;astes. 1'here 
are 600 01' 700 foreigners engaged in mining, and 
some Yaqni and )layo Indians, pearl fishers in the 
large bay of I>echilinC}ue. 
To me, the most illtert'sting and pathdically 
attractive meruhers of the human race in North .dm- 
l'l ica are the melancholy I'emnants of the early 
tribes of I.ower California \\ ithe-ring away on tIw 
dt'sed lands and mountain langes, amI now almost 
extiuet. In the history of the human race we haye 
110 recurd of auy tribe, clan or family that had fallen 
RO low or had approached as near as it ,vas possible 
for human beiIJg's to the state of offal animals, as the 
wretched Cochimis, or "Digger Indians," of Lower 
(\tlifornia. The Cochimis, unlikp any other family 
or tribe ot Amel'il'an Indians, uccupied a llistinl't 
position of ther own, and, indeed, may ha'-e been 
a. distinct people. Shut off from the mainland hy 
the Gnlf of Cortez to the cast, and impassable deserts 
011 th(' 11OI't1}, tlwy were isolatèd, it may he, for thou- 

a}J(ls of yem's from all communication with oth(,I 
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aboriginal tribes, and until the coming of the Span. 
iards under Otondo, they knew nothing of the exist- 
ence of any other people except, perhaps, the coast 
tribes of Sonora and Sinoloa. Their langùage and 
tribal dialects bore no affinity to those of the north- 
ern or southern nations. It is doubtful, indeed, if 
they were of the same race, for their customs, 
habits, tribal peculiarities and characteristics allied 
them rather to the people of the South Pacific 
Islands. 
Sir "Tilliam Hunter in his chapter on the "N on- 
Aryan Races," describes the Andamans, or "dog- 
faced man-eaters,' 'as a fragment of the human race 
which had reached the lowest depths of hopeless 
degradation. After the Andamans, he classed the 
"Leaf-wearers," of ''''issa. Dr. Kane, the Arctic 
{'xplorer, thought it was not possible for human be- 
ings to fall lower in degeneracy than the fugitiye 
Eskimos. the "Ka-Kaaks," whom he met at "God- 
send Ledge," where his ship was ice-locked and 
where fifty-se'-en of his dogs went mad from cold 
and died. These Indians were foul, ,'erminized and 
filthy, and when he fed them raw meat and blubber 
"each slept after eating, his raw chunk l
-ing beside 
"him on the buffalo skin, and, as he awoke, his first 
act was to eat and the next to sleep again. 1hey did 
not lie down, but slurubere(l away in a sitting post- 
ure, with the head resting on the breast." 
These sa'-ages were compelled by the intense 
('old of tl1Pir nortlwrn home to clothe themselves and 
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('01lshud some sort of shelters, and even the Wis
a 
family, or "leaf wearers," of Sir ""ïlliam Hunter, 
,'ielded to an in
tinct of shame, but the "Digger In- 
:lians' 'roamed entirely naked and built no tempor- 
ary or perlllanent shelters. Their vermin infested 
hair drooped long over their faces and backs; they 
"pre ,-ictims of pornographic and sexual indecencies 
pitiful in their destruetiye re
mlts. A member of 
(Hondo's expedition and colony of 1683 ,writing of 
I.ower California, says "\Ye {oum] the land inhab- 
ited by brutish, naked people, sodomitic, drunken 
awl besotted." 
The noble savage of Dryden and Cooper is an 
right in poetry and romance, hut the real man, whell 
you meet 11Îm and know him, is indeed a creature to 
hp pitipd, against whom the elements have conspired 
and with "hom ('irCulllstan('es have dealt harshly. 
Uod deli,-er us from the man of nature, unrestraillefl 
hy fpar of pllnishmpnt, ulll'hPf'ked hy puhlic opin- 
iou, hy la,,- or order, untame(l by social amenities, 
uuawf'd hy the 
!'Ospel of the hereafter. The nearer 
we ('ome to the man" ho has no higher law than hi... 
O\\"ll \\ ilJ, nor kuows ohdipnce to a higher authority 
than himo.;plf, the nearf'1' "-e come to a dangerous 
alii llIal \\ 110 eats raw meat, indecently exposes hilll- 
!'f'lf, lon's dirt, hates peëll'e, ,,-allows in HIe fi1th rf 
UJlrp"trai]}('fl de
iI'l' and kill" the weaker man he dO":-1 
not like \\ hene"er the temptation ('omes and tIlt' op- 
J)()l'hmity is preSl'Bt. .\11<1 low as the man can fall, 
1hp Woman falls 10\\"1"'1'. "Corruptio optimae pessimau 
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-the corruption of the best is ever the worst-and 
all nature exposes nothing to the pity and melan- 
choly wonder of man more supremely sad and heart- 
rending than woman reduced to savagery. 
r.Ihe Jesuit JTathers, who established sixteen 
missions in Lower California, beginning in 1683, 
sent to their provincial in 
Iexico City from time to 
time. accurate reports of the condition of the tribes 
and the progress of religion and civilization among 
them. 1,'rom the letters of these great priests which, 
in places, bear upon the degeneracy and pitiable 
condition of the Lower California Indians, and the 
appalling deg'rarli.1tion to which it is possible, under 

ulYerse conditions, for human beings to descend, we 
obtain all the information extant of these wretched 
tribes. 
lallY of these letters or "Relaciones," are 
yet in manu
cript, and to the average stùdent of 
missionary history ,inaccessible. The historical val- 
ue of these "llelaciones" has, of course, been long 
understood by scholars ,but, to the general reader, 
even to the educated general reader, they were and 
are somewhat of a myth. At a very ea1'ly period 
their value was recognized by that great haw' leI' and 
historian Charlevoix, who in 1743 wrote: "There is 
110 other source to which we can resort to learn the 
progress of religion among the Indians, and to know 
the tribes · · · of the Apostolic labors of the 
mission2.ries they give very edifying accounts." 
Some day, it is to be hoped, the )Iexican govern- 
ment, following the example of the Canadian parlia- 
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ment, which ill 1
58 printed the "Relations of the 
J eðuits' in Canada, will give to the" orld in edi- 
torial fCI'm the letters of the J-esuits in Mexico and 
I.m\ er California. However, from the books com- 
piled hom these letters, such as those of _Fathers 
\ enagas, Clavigero and Verre, we obtain a most 
pathetic and melancholy narrative of the woeful 
staÌt
 of the tribes b2fore the coming of the fathers. 
.A part from the divine courage and enthusiasm 
of the 
pal1ish missionary fathers, nothing has ex- 
citeJ my admiration mOl'e than the learning and 
scholarship of the priests sent by the Catholic church 
for thf, evangelizing of savage tribes and barbar- 
ous peoples. From an off-hand study of the brutish 
and deI)lorable ignorance of many of the tribes, it 
"ould be quite reasonable to assume that men of 
simple faith, good health and a knowledge of the 
catechism of the Council of Trent, would be best 
adapted for the redemption of a people "seated in 
darkness and in the shadow of death." But Rome, 
\,-ith her accumulated" isdom of centuries and un- 
paralleled experience of human nature under adverse 
conditions, trains her neophytes destined for for- 
igll llIissions to the highest possible efficiency. "\\;r e 
are nút, tlll'u, when acquainted with her methods of 
edueation, surprised to find among her priests, liv- 
ing amid the squalid surroundings of savagery, men 
of high sdlOlarsl]ip aud specialists in departmental 
scipTH_e. Of these was Father 8igismundo Taravel, 
a pioneer of the California missions. In 1729 he es- 
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tabli
hed HIe mis!'ion of St. Rose, near the Bay of 
Palms, llefore volunteering lor the California mis- 
sions he was a professor in the University of Alcala, 
bpain, and when he entered the desert and mountain 
:-;olitudes of this pellinsula was in the prime of his 
) oung manhood. He was do\\ ered with exceptional 
talents, and when commissioned by his superiur, 
Fathe! Echivari, to collect material for the history 
of the land and its il1habitants, he brought to the 
discharge of his task exceptional industry , unflag- 
ging patience and great ability. I
'or twenty-thret:' 
years he remained in Lower California, iustructing 
and Christianizing the tribes around the llay of 
PallI1
 and visiting the most remote corners of tht:' 
l'ellillsula in quest of material for his history. He 
touk the altitude of mountains, determined the 
course of underground rivers, made a geodetic sur- 
\'ey of the southern end of the peninsula, and gave 
llamt

 to many of the bays and inlets. Broken in 
health, he retired to the Jesuit college at Guadala- 
jara, )lexico, where he completed hi:; history in 
manuscript. .From this voluminous \\ ork, Fathers 
CIa vigero and Yenagagas and less known writers 
on Lower California, drew mUlh of the material for 
their publications. 
I have entered upon this digression thåt you 
may understaml the l'eliability and accuraC'y of the 
information we inherit bearing on the daily life and 
habit
 of a people whieh, I helieve, to have been the 
most degraded known to history. 
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Therp are 
ertain disgusting details entering 
into the boeiallife aud habits ot this unhappy and 
abal1doned people which I dare not touch upon. 
E,-en the oarbarous tribes of 
illaloa and Sonora, 
Ìl'Olil their prhileged lands and hunting grounds 
aeross the gulf, Iou ked down upon the half-starved 
l'l"{'aturès, and held thl'lll in detestation, as dill the 
IJuritans the wl'ecks ot humanity that occupied the 
:-.uil (,f )lassadl usetts. 
lhe Europeans of Utondo's tilliP, "ho attempt- 
ed, ill IG
3, to open a settlem{'ut on the Peninsula, 
\\ ere astOlâ",hed at a condition of savagery lower 
than they had ever h{'unl of, and their disgust and 
hol'l'OI \\ ith the laud and its people were so great 
that thl'y abandoned their intention of remaining in 
the eG llll try. 
PO\\ erless from the a" ful comlitions uuder 
whi
h they were compelled to support existence, 
kIlO" ing nothing of culti,'ation of any kind, doomed 
to inlprisonlllent in a land carrying an anathema of 
sterility and where large game had become extinct, 
the tribes of Lo\\ er California, alllong all the bur- 
1Iarous aud S
l\-ag{' people of ...\..merica, "hod the 
wine press of the fury of the wrath of God, the Al- 
mighty." 
'l'he greater part of the peninsula at the time of 
the UHllillg' of th{' fathers, was in possession of the 
('ochimis. the Guakuris and the Pericuis, who occu- 
pied the southern part and some of the 
Hljacent 
lands. 
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They were a long haired, wild-looking people, 
fo'corched into negro blackness, naked and not 
ashamed. Morals, in the technical sense, they had 
nOlle, they could not be charged with sin, for they 
had n(' knowledge of the law, and therefore they 
('ouLl commit no breach of the law. They bored 
holes in the ears, lips and nose, inserting in the 
openings bones, shells or sticks. 1hey bore only 
nanles of common gender, which they received while 
yet jn the womb. "
ithout fixed abodes they roamed 
the country in search of food, supporting life 011 
sllakes, roasted grasshoppers and ants, 011 wild fruit 
and roots dug from the cacti beds, and becaúse of 
this rooting halnt they were called by the Spaniard:. 
"Cavadores"-the Diggers. Here is what :Father 
.J uan de 1.; garte writes of the things on which they 
sustained life: "They live on rats, micp and worms, 
lizards and snakes, bats, grasshoppers and crickets; 
a kind of harmless gre{'n caterpillar, about a finger 
long, on roots and barks and an abominable white 
worlU the length and thickness of oIle's thumb." 
l"ather Cla\'igero, in his "History of California," 
adds they never washed themseh-es, and that in their 
filthiness they surpassed the brutes. Their hair was 
('ra wlìng with vermin, and their stupidity was so 
dense that they could not count beyond five, and this 
numbeI
 tlwy expressed by one hand. The different 
tribl'." Father Haegert tells us, repr{'sellted by no 
llleans rational heings, but resembled far more 
"herds of wild swine, which run about according to 
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their own liking, being together to-day and 
scattered to-lllorrow, till they llleet again by acci- 
dent at some future time." They had no marriage 
ceremony, no!' any word in their language to express 
mal'rÙtge. Like birds amI beasts they paired off ac- 
cording to fUIH.'Y, They practiced polygamy. eaeh 
lUan takiug as lllany "i,'es as would attach them- 

eh-es to him, they were his sla \>es and supported 
him. Their fOl"bears had exterminatul ur ddven 
iuto the iuaccessible lllolmtain callYOUS the larger 
game of the pelliusula, the deer, the autelope, th{' 
hig horn, the ibex. 'lhey hacked the flight of buz- 

ard
, with greedy eyes, and followed to share with 
them the putrefying carcasses of animals dead from 
disease or killed by pumas or lllountaiu lions. 
'Yhell, by good luck, they captured a hare or a 
jack-rabbit, they attaelH.'d a slllallmorsel of the raw 
and IJleediug flpsh to a fiber cord and, after swallow- 
ing it, drew it out after a few minutes, and pa
sed 
the I.al'tially dig'psted Illass to anuther, whu repeated 
the fmll ad. Yet they" ere not cannibals, and in 
ahstaining from humaH fl...;h offered a striking con- 
hast to the Aztecs of lIexico City, "ho, fed on hu- 
lllau flesh, ('ut and salted the bodies of prisuners cap- 
tUl'ed in hatHe aud suhl tlH:' meat at thp public mar- 
kets. Tllt:'y wen' a fif-'rcp and savage nation, without 
law, hibal rules or gO\-erllment of any kiwI, ullrhly 
aud hrutal in thpir passions, mercilessly cruel to 
theÍ1' enemies. "ere more gregarious than social and 
of a cold blooded disposition oftpn manifested ill 
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treaeIH:,ry, in relentless persecutions anù in assas::;in- 
ations. Otondo' s colonists charged them in aùdition 
with a
inille stupidity, ingl'atitude, inconstancy and 
inedt'ernable laÚness and drunkenness. 'rheir meth- 
od of produciug fermented liquor from the maguay 
cactus has not changed since the days of Otondo. 
\Yhatcyer else th
y may huye forgotten, they haye 
retained in their roamings and ad \-ersity the secret 
of m:'lulIfaduring piwari, an intoxicatillg drink. To 
produce the liquor they dig a large pit and partially 
fill it "ith ston{:s. Upon these stones they build a 
fire until they are heated almost red-hot. 'l'hen tht' 
roots 01' bulbs of the cactus plant, which are as large 
as a musk-melon, are ananged on the stones coyered 
with mui;:;t blankets. After a time the roots, soft- 
ened by the heat, are taken out of the pit and put 
ill sacks of ra" hide which are suspelilled from strong 
heams. jlen climb into these sacks and by tramp- 
ling the roots press out the juice which runs through 

lllaU holes ill the bottom of the bags into troug'hs. 
'fhi
 juice ferments after tweh-e hours' exposure an(l 
ble'comes piwarÏ, an abominally ill-tasting intoxi- 
caut. They are yery fond of it and men and women 
get gloriously dnmk after eyery brewing. l"ortun- 
ately the frequency of the brewing depends on the 
age and abundancy of the )Iaguay cacti (Century 
Plant) . 
The Jesuit fathers wrote more kindly of them. 
they condoned their bestiality and shameless licen- 
tiousness by reason of their squalid surroundings 
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and ðordid conditions, but then we must n:'lliember 
that from the day the Jesuits opened their first mis- 
siOl! among them, the "Digger Indians" became 
their spirtual children and wards of the church. 'Ihi:'i 
was thp land and these the people to whom, in their 
unexampled aLandonwent and unspeakable degener- 
aey ,t he missionary p1"Ïl'sts of the Society of Jesus 
brought the mes:;age of sah ation, the hope of hap- 
piness in this life and the assurance of a resurrel'- 
tion tv a hig'her and better life beyond the grave. 
:Ko" it may be asked why I ha,-e dwelt at such 
leugth Oil this unpleasaut subject, why I have pil'- 
hu'ed so gnwsomely. en'n if truthfully, the disgust- 
illg' habits of a foul and filthy people:' I ha\'e donp 
so that those who now read this work may leaI'll and 
UlHl('rstand what mallll('r of men tIlPY were who, for 
('llTi
t's sake and for the s
lke of perishing souls. 
said "good-bye" forevpr to thpir friends at home, to 
all that lllpn in this ,,0rId ,-altlP amI prize, to tIlt' 
teemÏ1!g viupyards of Sunny Spail1, to ease, comfort 
a 11(1 the (lelights of companionship with refined or 
Sf holarly minds, and doom('d thems('h-es ,'ohUltar- 
ih- to the hOl'l'ors of hourly association" ith re,-olt- 
ilJg' vice, "ith l'e1'ell('nt sUl'l'ouudiugs, to daily fel- 
lowship "ith filthy awl uuhospitahle hordf-'s. Tlu:, 
"nigger Indian" was a man, so was the priest. The 
I>igger Indian had desc(>fi(led to the level, and ill 
sonlP instances bplow the ll',-el of the brute; the 
priest rose to the h('ights of a hero and to the plan(' 
of the saint. "
hat conspiracy of accidents, what 
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congeries of events ,what causes combined to make 
a brute of onE} and a civilized and an honorable maIl 
of the otheT "\Vell, unrestrained passions, ungov- 
erned will, unregulated desires, contempt for all Jaw 
human and divine in the begillning and then entire 
ignorance of it, and finally well-nigh desperate con- 
ditions of existence and almost utter destitution 
[IlUl. therefore, impossible conditions of civilization. 
IlJade the Digger Indian. And the Jesuit priest, the 
hero and the saint? Ethnologically, it is not so 
long ago since the ancestors of the priest were bar- 
l arians, and on the downward road to savagery. 
"
hell Pope Innócent I., early in the fifth century, 
sent his missionaries to civilize and preach the doc- 
trine of our Divine Lord to the Spaniards and thosp 
of the Iberian peninsula, they were, as we learn from 
the letter of the Pope to Decentius, given over to 
ioulness and the worship of demons. . The church 
lifted them out of their degradation, civilized and 
Christianized them and maùe of them what Voltaire 
termed "an heroic nation." The same church with 
her consecrated missionalies was leaùing out from 
the shadow of death the Digger Indians and would 
tave made a civilized and Christian community of 
t hem if she had been left for fifty years in un- 
disturbed possession of the field. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE JESUITS AND THE DIGGER INDIANS. 


The true idea of an effective religion, the idea 
which is formulated in the word Christian, is that 
it should not merely be fully capable of adaptaton 
to the habits of all climates and natures, but that 
in each locality it is able to meet the wants of all 
conditions of human life and of all types of minds. 
Our Diyine Lord and )Iaster taught the highest les- 
sons of ydue and the most heroic and has exercised 
so deep an influence on human souls, that it may be 
truly said his active life of three and one half years 
ha
 done more to regenerate and humanize our race 
than all the disquisitions of philosophers and all the 
(l.iscouI'ses and writings of moralists since the world 
hf'gan. Among the belieyers in the Di,'illity of 
Christ, and more especially in the church" hich he 
pstablished to perpetuate his doctrine and sacra- 
Illents, we naturally look to find men, who by their 
lin
s and conduet furnish us examples of the influ- 
f:'1H'e on their sOllls of the grace and teaching of the 
])i,'ine )laRter. But particularly do we expect from 
tnose whom Cicero called diyine men and whom we 
honor with the exalted title of priests lessons of 
sublime abnegation, of purity of life ,and, when the 
oecasion demands it, of heroic sacrifice. To the cred- 
it of the Christian religion and for the honor of our 
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lace the centuries proclaim since the resurrection 
of our Lord the sanctity anù heroism of ,'ast num- 
bers of those consecrated men who ennobled their 
generations and died confessors and martyrs. Uf 
these were the members of the missionary orders of 
1 he church and among them were many of the order 
established by Ignatius Loyola for the conversion 
of the heathen and the savage. 
The Jesuit fathers on the American missions 
shmyed to the world an example of missionary zeal, 
:1 sublime enthusiasm, a steadiness of perseverance, 
pf suffering and of persecution heroically borne with 

t hope and resignation which, while memory liYe
, 
will encircle their names wi1h a halo of glory. "No 
deeds," says Cicero, "are more lauclahle than those 
whir.h are done withou1 ostentation and far from 
1he sight of men." Ðuried in the solitude of great 
wastes or amid the desolation of towering sierras, 
a'way from the temptations of vain glory, they be- 
fame dead to the world and possessed their souls in 
unalterahle peace. "::\laJigners may taunt the ,J esuÏis 
if they will," writes Parkman, l,'ith credulity, su- 
l,prstition and hlilHl enthusiasm, but slander itself 
canuot accuse them of hypocrisy or ambition." 
'Ye have already learned something of the aw- 
ful degra<<lation of the tribes. Allow me to antici- 
pate the sel.ious nature of the struggle the mi
sion- 
arie
 were now engaged in by an extract from a 

ketc'h of the Sonora mission, written by one thPll 
lahoring amoug the tribes. "TlH>' disposition of tllP 
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Indians," wI'ites the priest, "rests on four founda- 
tions, each one worse than the other, and they are 
ignorance, ingratitude, inconstancy and laziness. 
Their ignorance is apalling alld causes them to aet 
as children. rrheir iligratitude is such that whoeyer 
"shes to do them good, must arm himself wth the 
firm resolution of looking to God for his rewanl, for 
should he expect gratitude from them he is sure to 
meet with disappointment. Their laziness and hor- 
lor of all kind of work, is so great that neither ex- 
hortation, nor pI'ayers, nor the threat of punish- 
ment are suffi(.ient to preyail upon them to procure 
t he nece
sari{'s of life by tilling t.hl'ir own lands; 
tlwir iucollstancy and want of resolution is heart- 
hreaking. .. 
And now it may interest my readers to be in- 
formed of the methods and the discipline of redama- 
t ion followpd by the missionary fathprs when deal- 
ing "ith savages either in :K ortllPrll Cauada or 011 
the shores of the Pacific. Religious and moral 
teaching naturally underlaid tlwir system. They at- 
tac,hed supreuw importance to oral tpac'lling' and ex- 
planations of the dodrines of tIw ('hurch, itprating, 
rl'ih'l'ating and rl'ppating till they were satisfied 
th
ir instructions had pel1Ptrated into tll(' obtuse 
"rails of ther 
"<1rthy hearers, lodged there and 
"ere partially, at least, understood. [n tlH' bpgin- 
uing awl to attrad tJH-'m to the di\"ine offices and 
iu!;trudions thpy fpd them aftpr the sen'ic('s were 
oYer. They wpre dealiug with "bpanlt'd childrpn," 
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as 011e of tht' fathers 'wrote, and as there was only a 
l'hild's brain ill a man's body they were compelled 
to appeal to their imagination, their emotions amI 
fears rather than to their intellect,S. Ha\'ing in a. 
measure won their good will thpy begall to teach thp 
d1ildren binging, reading and writing. They com- 
posed catechisms in the nati"e dialects, insisted on 
the chldren memorizing tlle ('hapter which tll(:' 
fathers \, ith heroic patience explained and unfold- 
t;tl. 
They now established a children's dlOir, intro- 
duced into the.seryices lights, incense, processions, 
genuflexions, b
autiful yestments, the use of ban- 
ners and flowers for the purpose of decoration. They 
hrought frO:'}l )lexico ,sacred paintings and the sta- 
tions of the cross which they used not alone as in- 
celltiyes to deyotion hut as object lessons in religion. 
The ru(le and simple chapels whieh they built ,,-ith 
the help of their newly made con\'erts were not only 
temple's \\ l1(>re the holy sacrifice was offerell awl 
prayers :-.aid, but they bee-ame consecrated kinder- 
gartens, where the altar, the crueifix, the way of the 
(:r08S and the painting of the Last .J lHlgmellt taught 
their own lessons. ny pictures, by music, by art 
nnd SOHg', and symbolic representations, by patienee 
un(1 affection they developed the stupid minds and 
won oyer the callous hearts of the
e benighted chil- 
(hen of the desert. The fathers ill time chose from 
their conyelÌ,'3 assistants known as Temastranes, 
"ho taught catechism to the children, acted as sac- 
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1'Ïstans anù explained from time to time the rudi-. 
lIlf'nts of religion to the pagan Indians. 1hey ap- 
pointed for every congregation a choir master, 
known as the maestro, who could read and write,_ 
\\ as commissioned to lead the singers, male and fe- 
male, and tpach others to play on musical instru- 
ments. In time they became enamored with their 
work aud the progress they were making, so much 
so indeed that one of the fathers writes: "It is wou- 
ùerful how these Indians, "ho can neither read nor 
W ri te, learn and retain two, three or four different 
masses, p:-:alllls, chants of the office of the dead, 
dlauts for Iloly \Veek, yespers for festi\-als, etc:' 
Then whf'n the fathers succeeùed in gathering them 
into communities and the children, under their fost- 
ering care, had grown into young men and women, 
they taught them different mechanical traùes and 
mauy of the [ndians became tailors, carpenters, 
tillpl's of the soil, blacksmiths, butchers, stone cut- 
tprs awl m
lI.;ons. "I know," writes the author or 
tIll' "Uudo Ensayo," "se,-eral Opates and Eudebe
 
\\ ho CUll \\ Ol'k at all these trades and who now play 
on musi('al instrumeuts with no little skill." It ha
 
always takt:'u cpnturies to gruft upon sa'-agery an.)- 
thing' approaching a high ciyilizatiou, yet ill thirty 

 ears these dp" out. priest
 hall ('hanged these ('hi}, 
drpn of the tle:-wrt am} the mountains from eatprs oi 
Jaw 11lt-'at, stolle tool uSt:'rs and grincler
 of acorn 
mf'al in I'ol.'k 1I0\\ls to tillpr
 of the soil, \H'an'I'S of 
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cloth, workers in metal, players on musical instru- 
ments and singers of sacred hymns. 
The consecrated man who entered upon the ter- 
ritory of a savage tribe to make to the owners of the 
Fioil a proclamation of the will of Jesus Christ, knew 
from the history of the past that he might be mur- 
dered while delivering his message. His mission de- 
manded from him unflinching courage, good health. 
a li,-ing consciousness that the eye of God was upon 
him; demanded, in fad, that he clothe himself in 
the garments of the hero and the martyr. 'Ve must 
remember that by nature the missionaries were men 
like others of our race; swayed hy the same im- 
pulses; animated by human hopes; agitated by the 
same fears; subject to the same passions. liut tlw 
practice of daily Sl'H-denial and self-sacrifice; thp 
érucifixion of the flesh with all it!; earthly appetites 
and desires: indifference to worldly honors and 
"orldly rewards, contempt for the ,-anities of so- 
ciety. a life of hourly intercourse with heayell, and 
a supreme purity of intention raised them in time 
unto the plane of the supernatural. Outside of Hw 
immediate companies of their order they were un- 
known, they coyeted ohsC'urity and were satisfied to 
he forgotten of men. "It is possible, " writes 
lar- 
eus Aurelius, "at once to be a di'Tin
 man, ypt a mall 
1Inknown to all the ".orld." 
It is impossible to stully their liyes and not feel 
that they were men eminently holy aud of tender 
l'onséience, men ading under the abiding sense of 
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the presence and omnisl.:ienee of God, Ii ,-iug in Hi-J 
holy fear and walking in His ways. "If ye labor 
only to plenðe men, ye are fallen from your high 
estate," '\\ rote Francis Xayier to thp members of thp 
order ill Portugal. 
Preaching the precepts of self-denial to llleJl 
and women gi,'en over to sensual indulgence, to car- 
nal pleasures, and" ith "horn freedom to think aIlll 
ad as they pleased was an immemoI'Ïal right, the:-;e 
men of God caIllP as enemies making war on the 
clean.>st tra(litiolls of the family and the estahlished 
('ustOlllS aud hahits of the tribe. 
From the cradle to the grave, this religion of 
the dark-robed strangers fon'ed on tlwir savagp na- 
hues a IU'W law of condud, new habits, new C011- 
('eptions of adioll and of life. It entered above an 
i]jto that f'phpre within" hich the indi,-idual ,,-ill 01' 
t he sa '-age man had been till now su pl'eme, tIlt' 
sphere of hi
 own hearth; it cu.rtailed his 'power 
oyer his wifp and child; it fOl'ha(le infantici(le, the 
possession of more than one woman and command- 
{-'d the ahiding "ith that woman aIHI with her aimH'. 
I t challenged almost every social act; it denied to 
the hrave cruelty to an enemy and the right to t01'- 
hue his foe; it m:ulü war 011 his very thollght
 if 
th{-'y were foul. It hel(l up gluttony and drunkeu- 
ness, to "hi('h tlw.Y werf' wedded and whi(.h alone 
m:ult. life worth li,'ing ,a
 abominable ,-ices; it in- 
tprferpd with thp unla" fnl gratific'ation of sexual 
(
esire and condemned kilJing for j'('venge or gain 
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unùer threat of eternal fire. It claimed to ('ontrol 
every circumstance of life and imposed abstinence 
and fasts on men, at all times, ra'.enous for food 
and drink. 
"\Vhen reading of the martyrdom of many of 
these heroic priests our wonder is, not that forty- 

even of them were done to death when delivering 
the message of the Crucified Christ, but that any 
one of them escaped the horrors of the tor'ch or tbe 
s
Toke of the hatchet. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE WAILING WOMA:\T.-LA LLOIWNA. 


The morning I left Santa Cruz for the histmiC' 
to\\ n of I..4oretto I went to assist at mass in the only 
church in the ,-illage. It was as early as six o'clock 
ttnd I was surprised and edified to see the number 
of 
lexicans and ).lexican half-bloods who were wait- 
iug fOl the ser,'ice to begin. After mass, as I was 
}ia
sillg and repassing, examining the windows and 
('ertaill peculiarities of the architecture, I wus 
stru<.'k with the singular appearance of a half-breed 
\\ OIllaH "ho was kneeling by ODe of the pillars, with 

l numher of children aho kneeling beside her; 
 

TOUp like which \\ e see can-ed in marble on some of 
the aucieut tombs of Europe. 'Yhile I was study- 
iug fl'Olll a rpspedful distance their features and 
hu'ial exprc>ssiollS, the 31 exican priest who had of- 
+<'red up the Holy Sacrifice ca.me out from the 

andual'.r and in a subùued ,'oice bade me goo.} 
JIlol'llilig'. 
\.fter an illtpH'hauge of eourtesies 1 
asked him: 
"'\
hy is this poor womau crouching th{,l'e with 
Iwr (,hildrell ?" 
Hp au
wered, just a...: if it were an e'"ery day 
O('('UITE'I1c.;e : 
"
o1Ue poor" oman. I suppose, "ho ha
 Somt- 
1 hiug' to a
k of God." 
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Then looking for a moment at the woman antI 
(hild, he turned to me and said: 
"She is the wife of a mason who was hhrt by a 
fall two or three days ago, the family is quite desti- 
tute and no doubt they have come to ask help of 
God." "\Vithout interrupting her devotions, I laid 
down by the base of the pillar what was a trifle to 
me, but a god-send to her and her family; upon 
\\ hich, without thanking me except by a courteous 
inclination of the head, she went up to the high 
altar, followed by her children to return thanks to 
God. Now all this illight be very ignorant religion 
to all Amprican })roteshmt, but to me it was true re- 
ligion and, what was more, an example of sincerp 
faith. She trusted that God would supply what she 
wunted. she knew what he had said about His housp 
heing the hOllse of prayer and ste came to that 
house in faith to ask him for help in her troubles: 
and" hen she got what she wanted she evidently be- 
lieyed that her prayer had been heard, and therefore 
did not thank me, whom she considered merely the 
instrument, but God who had spnt me. 

ly companion and guide from the town of 
,J esus )laria was a quiet, honest represpntatiye of 
the lrexican haH-breeds to be met" ith in almost 
f'\'ery villagp of this peninsula. 
"'I ell me, Ignacio." I said to him in a solemn 
tone" late in the e\-ening when we were coming out 
of an ugly ravine. "tell me of this La Llorona who 
lwullts the mountain paths and the lonely roads 
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leading to the towns; is shp "orse than the Vaca de 
Lumbre, the gleaming cow, that at midnight su<1- 
<.lenly appears on the Plaza del Iglesia and after a. 
IUOllleut's pause bounds for" arù, antI with streams 
of fire and flame flowing from her eyes and nostril.., 
I'uslws like a hlaziug ,,-hirlwind through the vil- 
lage. " 
" Ah, senor, she is worse, indeed she is worse 
than the fipI'Y COW, for it is known to everybody that 
"hile thp vaca is terrible to look at, amI on a <.lark 
Hight it is a,,'ful, she never does harm to anyone. 
The litt.le children, too, are all in hed and asleep, 
when the Vaea <.le Lùmbre appears, it is only u
 
growll people that bee LeI' and that not often. Hut 
HIe" eeping "oIllan indeed is harmful; it is we11, 
senor, that we all know her wheu she appears, and 
\\ e are so afraid of her that no one will say yes or 
110 to hC'r wlwl1 she Rpeaks, and it is well. )lauy 
queer things and Il1any evil spirits, it i:i known to us 
all, are around at night and they are angry, whpu 
OIl dark nights tlH'l'e is thunder auel rain awl ligbt- 
uing, hut the "Tailing "Toman is the worst of all of 
them. Somdimes, sir, ;--he is out of her head aIltI i.. 
rUHlIillg', her hair streaming aftpr her and she i-.; 
tossing' IIPr hands aho\-e her head aIltI slnipking tht 
l13llics of her lost (Ohildren Hita awl Anita. But 
when you lllPpt her some othpr time :..he looks likf' 
an hOlIC'st \\ oman, only different, for her dress i
 
whitp aIltI thp reboso with \\ hil"h she co\"(:'rs lll'r head 
is white, too. Indeed, anyhody might slwak hack 
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to her then and off PI' to help her to find her children, 
hut whoever does speak to her drops dead. Yes, in- 
deed ,sir, only one lllan, Diego Boula, who years af- 
terward died in his bed, was thp only one who ever 
answered her and lived. Diego, you must know, 
was a loco, a fool, and he met her one night when he 
was crossing the Plazuela San Pablo. She asked 
him what he did with Rita and .A..nita. Diego, he 
make a big swear that he never see them. 'l'hen he 
say to la Llorona: "Give me to eat, give me two 
tamale," for be it kno,,-u to you, senor, HIP craw of 
this Diego fel10w you could not fill. 1his made the 
la. Llorona mucho mad, so she throw back the white 
reboso and, Dio;! the eyes of this Diego fellow, they 

tuck out just like two cebollas, like onions, when he 
I'aw the skull and blue little balls for eyes. She 
('ome beside him and open her jaws and blow into 
tlIP facp of the loco and he fall like one dead man. 
But, Caramba, the fool luck saye him and when Ig- 
lla('io, the aguadore, the water man, corne early ill 
the morning he find him sitting up and looking ill 
front of him like one man mad." 
"Y ou must know, too, senor, that la LloJ'ona' s 
hreath is cold, very cold, cold same as ice, and when 
I'h
 blow into face of anybody, he fall dead. 1hen 
she leave dead man and runs crying for Rita and 
Anita, and if any man speak to her, that man is 
found dead next morning." 
"Did I eyer llleet her?" 
"N 0, I did not meet la Loronn, but one night, 
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long ago, when I go home from the ftesta I did hear 
her shrieking and wailing and I did listen to the 
patter of her two feet, as she ran on the ('obblestolle
 
of the Calle de San Esteban." 
As we drew near to the inland village \\ here I 
intended to put up for the night the country bore 
all the appearanee of haying lately been swept by a 
tornado of wind and rain. A. swirling mass of water 
lllllst have rioted over the lowlands, for rocks, trees 
awl boulders lay everywhere in confusion and en- 
('umbered the roads. Many of the huit trees were 
uprooted, houses unroofed and outbuildings dis- 
mantlpcl. 
ure enough whpn we entered the town 
it bore all the marks of eyclonic wrath. 'Yith dit- 
fir'ulty we ohtained accommodations for the night. 
"rhen I strolled out early next morning to take a 
look at tIlt.. to" n and the damage (lone hy the 
torm, 
the entire population apparently, men, women and 
d1ÌI(lren were gathered around their l'hurch which 
had heen hlm\ II down hy the eyclone. Some were 
('hippillg' stOllPS ,some carrying' limp, some mixing 
mortar, some pulling down the shakpn walls, 
omp 
1-'plittillg shingles tor the roof, some strellg'tlwnillg 
the sprung beanl
. E\'erybod
- was busy ahout the 
dmrr'h am), 1'peruingly, not one" as engaged about 
Ull,Y of the houses. .A sudden shower drove me into 
a proter'Ìl>d part of thp huilding for shelter, and ] 
got iuto ('olln>rsation with a man who turnpd out to 
he tIll' priest, hut not heing qnite as good a bric k- 
laypr as he was a theologian, he wa.;; then serving' as 
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hodman to his own clerk, 01' sexton, the mason of 
the yillage. Not knowing at the time that I was ad- 
dressing the cura or parii'h priest, I asked him how 
all these people were paid. 
"Paid?" said the reverend hodman, "why they 
all belong to this parish." 
"Yes," I replied, "but how are they paid ?-l 
mean," continue(l I, hesitating and turning over in 
my mind ,,-hat was Spanish for church rat.es or dues, 
"how do you l'uise the money to pay all these people 
their day's wages?" 
The hodcarrier laughp{1. "Senor," he spokp 
back, and I nO\ - from his face and accent began to 
suspect he was somebody, "you do not pay peopJp 
for doing their own work. 'Ihis is the house of God, 
their o,,-n c-hureh which they are repairing. It is 
mine, it's theirs, it is their childrpu's. Fntil tJH
 
{,hurch is rea(lY' we have no place to assemble to 
pray to God aud publicly to offer up to him the holy 
sacrifice. TlH're win he no work done by us till wp 
have repaired God's temple, our own {'hurch." 'Vho 
was it who wrote: "n, for the touch of a vanishe(l 
hand, and thp souud of the voice that is still." 
\Jl(l 
o for the simple pit't,v and child-likp faith of the 
days of 01(1. In the presence of this example of 
rugged f:lith and zeal for the house of God on the 
part of this priest and his flock I called bac-k to my 
mind the ages of faith and the sublime heroism and 
devotion of the em-ly C'111'Îstians. ]
eyond a doubt 
the ehur{'h "as tl1eirs. X ot a day did these simple 
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people go to tlH'ir work till they had assisted at the 
mass ù.ffered up by the priest who was now, as a hod- 
man, helping in the rebuilding of their temple. 
X ot a time did any of them start out on a long 
joUl'lH'Y "ithout first re('ei\'ing Holy Communion 
from the hands of this man of God. Yes, and many 
. time, too, "hen sickness entered the home or when 
trouble came to some Olle of the family, might you 
see an auxious wife or tremhling mother kneeling 
hefore the tabernacle, who had stolen away from the 
noi
e aTHI distraetions of home, and had come unto 
the altar of God to pray for herself and her loyed 
ones. To these honest souls their church was as 
Ileeessary as their slt'pping rooms or tlwir kitdlen!'l 
and was nsp(l as much. "
hen it was blown down 
they fplt the want of it as much as they did that of 
thpir OWll house
. The church was always open and 
they came and went when and as often as they liked. 
Surely it was their church and they m:ule good use 
of it. 
I rt'lHemher well the day I came down from the 

iel'(.tta moun tains amI wa
 passing' 011 foot through 
the little town of Ag-uas Colol'a(las, the chureh 01 
whil'h "as well worth seeing. I had m
. eamera and 
fiel(l glasses hanging' from my shoulders, some few 
samples ill a canvas hag', was wearing a suit of rough 
khaki and" as not altogether the figure for tlw iu- 
side of a church. 
"'Yhat shall I do with thp
e things ?" I said to 
m:v guide, 
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If I)ut them (lown here on the church steps," 
said he. 
N ow these church steps projected into the mar- 
ket place. which at that time was full of all sorts of 
rough looking people. 1 laughed and saiù, "I had 
much rather not put such a temptation in the way 
of jIexican honesty." 
",y pll," an8wer<
d my guide, "there is no ùoubt 
that the people of Aguas ColOladas are the greatest 
rogues uuhung" (he belonged himself to a neigh- 
horing paI'Ïsh ,and like all members of little com- 
munities was narrow enough to be jealous of his 
neighbor's prosperity), "your excellency is perfect- 
ly right, they are the greatest rogues Ullhung. But 
they are not so had as to ðteal from God." 1 put my 
things on the shops and after the lapse of an hour I 
found them, awl along with them f.;ome eight or ten 
haskets of fruit amI ycgetables, which the markpt 
people had left tllPre "hile they went in to say their 
prayers, all of which though looking yery tempting, 
tllOugh entirely uuguar(Ied, except by the unseen 
pres puce of God, were as Rufe as if they had beeu 
lIIlIIer lock and key. Is there a church in any city 
of America whose 
anctity wouI(I protect day awl 
llÌght artidps left exposed before its door? 
As it was on a Raturday I came into the humble 
yillage-half T IHlian and half 11exican-I arranged 
to rest within its hospitable boundaries till :Monday 
morning. Runday afternoon I assisted at Yespers 
and joined in the deyotious of the congregation of 
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Indians, 
lexicans and half-bloods. The singing 
of the young boys and girls was exceptionally fine 
and creditable to the choir-master. 
'Vhen the officiating priest had finished the 
prayer, intoned immediately after the 
lagnificat, a 

acred stillness settled on priest and people. The 
air of the church was pleasantly oppressi'-e with the 
odor of insense, the motley worhippers, with bowed 
heads, were dpvoutly praying, there was no sOhnd 
in the desert church save that of the breathing of 
the worshippers when, at once, the holy silenee was 
hroken hy the warbling of lllany birds, whose won- 
derful notes rose and fpll "ith rhythmic regularity. 
Then the celestial music swelled in volume and 
floated through the sacred building pas
iIlg out into 
t he lonely desert and heard as if from afar. Return- 
ing, it is horne to us, coming nf.'arer and nearer, 
Piltering and filling the holy temple until its ,-ery 
air vibrates with the notes of the feathered warblers. 
Then a momentary pause followed and, again, I 
heard it, but so ra\-ishingly soft, low and almo
t 
amorous, that it more nearl
' resembled the winds 
OIl the harp-strings unfettered hy art than music 
hegotten of man. 
OUCf' more thpre was a pause, and once more it 
Rwelle(l into l'apturoUR paeans of praise and pc-static 
repose, ceasing only when Bpnedidion began. 
After the eongl'Pgatioll dispprsed I waited upon 
the c('lebrant, in the sacristy, and asked to be en- 
lightened. "One moment, ph'ase," he said, and 
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ent.ering the sanctuary, he pitched his voice to tht> 
<:hoÏr-loft and asked if the music os had left. Re- 
tUl'ning, he shook me heartily by the hand and said: 
"Come with me." 'Vhen we entered the choir he 
asked ten or twelve Iudian boys to play an A yt> 
)laria. The boys placed cups of water on the floor, 
fell flat upon their breasts and receiying from a 
young 11alf-blood girl tulare reeds with split ends 
and of unequal thiekness, inserted the split ends in 
the tumblers of water, holding the other ends in 
their mouths. They rcndereù the historic Aye 
)laria "ith a precision, accuracy and pathos that to 
me was simply maryelous. It seemed impossible 
that such exquisite music cOúld be produced by such 
unlettpred striplings. 13ut what ,,-ill not training' 
under a good instructor accomplish? 



CHAPTER XV. 


WONDERFUL CRUCIFIX. 


Ver;y much to my surprise I discO\-ered in the 
sacristy of the quaint little church of this primitive 
,iUage a duplicate of .Julian Garces' famou
 copy on 
glass of "The Dead Christ." Garces' painting from 
the origilwl hangs in the baptistry of an ancient 
church on the Calle San Pablo, )!exieo City, and is 
never exhibited to ,'i"itors san' on request. It is a 
wonùprful paiuting on glass, thrilling in its awful 
n'alislll amI impossible, once 
een, ever to be forgot- 
tpn. 
It "as copied many years ago by the Dominican 
painter, .Julian Gan.:es, from the original painting' 
on wood, ('anie.} to Spain, whpn the religious orders 
were suppressed by the )!exican gon"rnment in 
lð'2!). 
rhis wondl'rful painting on wood is now pre- 
s{'}'\'ed in the c Invent of the discaked Order of St. 
Francis, Bilhoa, Spain. It is kno" n as the "Cruci- 
fix of the Devil," and intimately assol'iatecl with it 
i... a curious and touching leg-end. 
Early ill the se'-entepnth century )!exico City 
"as the Paris of the Latin-..\meriean world. It 
rosspsspd g-rl'ë.1Ì wl'a1th, for the mines of )!exicn 
\\ l're literally pouring out silvpr. Its reImtation for 
g':\iet
., for t he beauty aud \-i'-:\city of its spuoritas, 
for its \'ar'ict,v of amUSl'lllents and for the splendor 
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of its climate, attracted to its hospitable clubs many 
of the rollicking and adventurous youth of Spain. 
Among them was a young man of noble birth, who 
at once flung himself into the whirlpool of dissipa- 
tion that ed(lied in the flowing river of fashionable 
amuspments. In a few years he "asted his patri- 
mony in a fast Jife and in wild df'bauchery. Utterly 
ruined in pocket and in credit, he determined to 
end it all in suicde. He was returlling from tlw 
Rpani:.;;h cal'ino, aiter 10
iTlg heavily at a game of 
chance, when the thought of self-destruction pos- 
sessed him. He was revolving in hi
 mind the 
easiest way leading from earth-to where-"To 
hell r' he muttered. Then he entered upon another 
line of thought. He had read and heard of men in 
desperate circumstances a
.king and receiying help 
from the devil. 
"I'll be damned, anyhow," he argued with 
himself, "and J may as "en have a few more years 
on earth hefore going down into the pit." 31uch 
to his surprise, when he entf'red his chamhers hf' 
found them Jightpd up and a 
trang('r awaiting him. 
The man who rose to greet him was in simple citi- 
zen's dress, amI uueommollJy like one of those curb 
hrokf'rs who are so numerous in our own day. "1 
understand, sir," 
aid the stranger, "that you wish 
IllY services." 
"'Vho arp you?" a"ked the Spaniard. 
"I am the pal"fy who, many hundreds of years 
ago, said to the founder of your religion: 'All thesf' 
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will I gi,-e thee, if, falling down, thou wilt aùore 
Jue' ." 
"The Deyil ?" 
"The same, at your sen-ice." 
A bargain was quiekly made. In exchange for 
his soul, by a document to be duly signed and deli,- 
('red ,the proùigal was to receive more money than 
" as IH'CPSsary to re-establish his fortune; and to en- 
joy until tht:. dissolution of his natural body, all that 
he desired, all that earth could offer him; sensual 
(lelight, illfluenee, n distinguished <.:areer in society, 
the illto
i('atioll of power, in short all that gol(1 
('ould pUl'ehase anù inflnence secure. HoweYel', the 
Spaniard was no fool, aHd before he attachf'ù his 
signature to the fatal eonb-ad, he wished to be sat- 
isfied that he was face to face with the )Iaster of 
Hell, the Hehel Lm.iff'r. "Before I sign this parch- 
lllellt, nwy I ask you a few questions 
" 
"(\>rtainly," replied Ratan. 
"'V ell , since you are I.u(.ifpl', how loug haw." 
;) ou dealt with the childrt:'n of Adam P" 
"Riuce that day I laughell at God, when in th.. 
(janlen of Eden, I !;educed Eye." 
"TIlPll you must haye ruet ill the waning' yea I 
 
of His III Ol'ta 1 life, Him whom JllPIl style [1hrist ?" 
"I follmYf'd Him about for thrC'e years, and fOJ' 
t hp defeats He illflil"!pd on my fripIHls aud for thè 
illsuIt
 IIp otfprpd to me I gavp Him blow for hlow. " 
"\\
l'l'P :nnl pJ'Psent wht:'11 He 11l.IIJg on thf' Cros... 
of C'ah Hl'Y, lwtween a Jllul'llert:'J' und a thief, and dill 
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)""OU "itness 11is a,,
ful agony an (1 ignominiou
 
death ?" 
"I was, of all the crowd that mocked Him and 
laughed at Him when He hung on the wood, the 
most pleased witness. \Vhy, 1 inspired the fools 
who nailed Him to the wood. It was 1 who tempted 
.J udas, the Iseariot, to betray Him; I inspired the 
Hebrew priests to insult Him, another to spit upon 
Him, and my friend Pilate, who now occupies a con- 
spicuous place in my kingdom, to scourge Rim, and 
fling Him to the mob. \Vhy, only for me, the fools 
would not have whipped Him, pressed the crown on 
His head, put reed in His hand for a sceptre and 
a scarlet cloak on Hi" bleeding shoulders and, amid 
laughter and insult, made a fool-king of Him." 
"You rememb
'r His features, the expression on 
His face" hen He hnng on the cross and cried aloud 
to His Faiher: ')ly God, )ly God. hast Thou aban- 
doned )le't" questioned the Spaniard. 
"As if His vile death happened yesterday." 
"Could you and wi]] you paint for me the face. 
and the pxpression on the face as you Raw them im- 
mediaÜ.ly before He said: 'All is consummated,' 
and when darkness "as falling .on Calvary and 
.T eru
alem ?" 
"I can and win." 
"\Vell, then, do I beseech you, before I sign 
our compact. Here is the brush and here the 
palptte.' . 
IÆcifer took the brush and paints, and when in 
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a few moments he handed them back the face of 
.J esus Christ stood out upon an ebony background. 
It was a face full of tenderness, of infinite pathos, of 
unspeakable pity, of boundless compassion; but on 
it, deeply graven in the flesh, "ere lines of awful 
suffering, the seamings of sorrow and of sustaine(] 
agony. The Spaniard, as he gazed upon the Santo 
Rostro--'the Divine Face,' trembled as trembles the 
man to whom the dead speaks. The eyes of the 
Holy l'ace looked into his own; he was standing 
before a ChI'ist that was not yet dead but whose body 
hung limp, and from ",hieh the blood was oozing 
from a gash in the side and tril'kling from wounds 
in the head and hands. FnJm out the closing lids, 
the eyes, glazed with approaching death, looked 
Ilown upon him in sonow amI infinite pity. The 
face and figure were so heart-rendillg in their ter- 
rible realism, the look of the agonized Crucified so 
appealillg and so full of love and pity that tears of 
sympathy welled from the eyes of the libertine. 
Then before, and hiding the face of the Christ, he 
saw the face of his mother, and the eyes that looked 
their last upon him when she lay upon her bed of 
(leath in their home in 
ladrid. The Castilian gazed, 
as gazes a man bereft of reason, upon the helovf'd 
features of his mother. lip had spen Christ anil 
trembled, but now in the preSPIlre of her who ca.rried 
him for nine months in her womh, who fed him OIl 
her own milk, who loved him" it h the great wea1th 
of lm'p whirl! dwelIs with a 
paJ)i...h mother, his face 
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became as the face of one from whom life had gone 
foreyer. His breathing almost ceased, his breast 
heaved with the intensity of his agony, he moaned 
once, then he reeled and would have fallen had not 
the arm of Ratan held him on his feet. 
llreaking away from the Satanic embrace and 
rushing past his tempter, the young Castilian fltLl1g 
himself at the feet of thp expiring Christ and cried 
aloud: "Jesus, S011 of David, haye mercy on me." 
\Yhen, sobbing and hroken-hearted, he rose erect he 
''"as alone with the dead Christ aud the ullsigned 
eompact. 


JULIAN GARCES' COPY. 


In Garces' painting on glass, the dying Christ 
stands out in full relief with no perspectiye. Be- 
hind the cross all is darkness saYe alone a thread of 
lightning ,snake-like and forked. O,-er Calvary the 

ky is lurid and of a dull red, whose fiery hue is por- 
tentou!', lugubl"iou!' and awe-inspiring. The body 
of the dying Rayiour, the little board abo,-e the cros
 
with its prophetic inscription: "Jesus of Xazareth, 
King of the Jews," and parts of the cross which the 
Di,'ine J30dy did not coYer, alone occupy space. Be- 
yond and around them nothing, only thp blacknesR 
of ebon darkness. Raye the ribbon of snake-like 
lightning corning out of and piercing the impen- 
etrable darkness, there is nothing; not a ray of light 
anywhere, no mark of a horizon, naught hut tllP 
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body of the .lian-Go(l, the gibbet and-night, moon- 
less and starless. But the i:-;olation of the Figure on 
the lone Cross, the pitiable solitude encompassing 
the Crucified, the blood oozing from the frayed 
"ound and trickling down the pallid flesh, and the 
Divine li'ace from which expre
sion, animation awl 
life itself are lingeringly departing, appeal to the 
heart and the imagination, and we are oyerwhelmed 
"ith pity and sympathy. 
If we are familiar with the Holy Scriptures we 
hear the pathetic cry of Isais: "There is no beauty 
in Him now, nor comeliness - - despised, - - 
a man of sorrows. - - - His look was as it 
were hi(ldl'll from us. 
"He was led as a sheep to the slaughter and He 
did not Opl'1l His mouth." 
"1 have g-iven my hody to the scourgers, and 
illY (.heeks to the striker:-;; 1 haye not turlleù away 
my face from them that rebuked me, and spat upon 
me." "T e call up the prophetic words of the in- 
spired writer of the Psalms. 
"I am poured out like watpr: they have dug my 
hallds and ff'et." 
"TIll'Y g-a'-e me gan for my food, and in my 
thirst tlwy g'an
 me viupgar to drillk: 
Iy God,:My 
Hod, ha
t thou for
ak(,ll me:-" 'V f' listen to J ere- 
mias speaking" ith the voiee of the Yidim of Di- 
,ille LO\e sa(,l'ifice(llwforp our very eyps: "JIy tah. 
(,l'THu']e io;; bill" aste, all mv ('onls arf' Lroken: lliV 
dlildrpll ha,-e ..l'(llI(lonpd I1H': awl tlH'
- un' not: tlH'I'e 
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is none to stretch forth my tent any more: I am left 
alone. " 
\Vhile we stand with eyes fastenpd on the soli- 
tary and bleedillg Figure, we see Him die. He is 
dead! .From His hands, from His head fallen away 
from the (lead muscles and resting 011 the naked 
hreast, from the gaping wound made by the sol- 
dier's lanee, the blood no longer flows. The body 
is bloodless, and ashen white, but between the 
muscles, through the dplicate and transparent skill. 
one may count the bones of the Crucified, one might 
number the pulsations of the heart before it ceased 
to beat. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE PRADERA A
D GUA
O BEDS. 


From my first chapter on Lower California I 
may have left the impression on the minds of my 
readers that the entire peninsula is a wuste of deso- 
lation or that an anathema of sterility had withered 
the whole country. rrhis would not be the truth. 
..:\_s we near the southwestern coast the land 
struggles to shed more vpgetation and we begin to 
pxperience a mild, soft and almost languorous air. 
The palo verde, the mesquite, the giant sahuaros 
amI lllany varieties of the cadi gradually appear, 
Along tllP eastern coast the land is yet more covered 
\\ itlt mesquite trees, rmd malma and bunch grasI' 
above whieh looms the columnar pithahaya. Thp 
llH:'SaS or table lands 01 sand ha'-e here and there 
p:roo awl gramma. grasses. Then, a
 "e dimb the 
mountains we meet scrub oak and hill juniper, till at 
an elevation of 6,000 I('et we enter the pine lawls. 
Owing to the peculiarity 01 thf' ri,'er heds which run 
through loose quarternary depo"its the water which 
Po" s down the mountains during the rainy seUSOll
 
di:-.apppars in tllP porous parth, s(,f'ks underground 
dlanuel
, and after lollo" iug its suhterranean 
('O\use for many miles, i
 10l't putirely or COml'f'1 
itg'uill to the surface where thl' ol(lpr formation ris('s 
01' is ('ro'ì
p(l by a dyke forming a natural dam. 
By I't'a!-'Oll 01 tlH' df'arll(,
s of t h(' ahuospllf'I'P 
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and the absence of all foreign su hstances in the air 
distances are decepti'-e and appearances (lelusive. 
Small objects, such as the outlines of an isolated 
mound, the face of a projecting rock or a browsing 
hteer loom large and stand out sharp and well de 
fined. A t a distance of fifteen miles foothills seem 
hut one or two miles off. :From the top of Para hill. 
fifty miles inland, I have seen the panorama of the 
shores and bay, the town of La Paz, the hills and 
valleys, all clearly outlined. 'The escarpment of the 
f'an Juan mountains, one hundred miles to the north 
of the hill on which I was standing, seemed but 
twenty miles away, and from the highest peak of the 
Cerita range, on a fine, clear day, they tell me, a 
circular pal
orama, one hundred and fifty miles in 
diameter, inclosing the most varied scenes of tower- 
ing mountains, sunken deserts of yellow, shifting 
sands, patches of euItivated land and rolling ocean, 
is plainly visible. This diaphanohs condition of UiP 
atmosphere is so deeeptive that a stranger will some- 
times begin a ,,-alk for a neighboJ'Ïng hill, thinking 
it only a few miles off, when in realit
T it is twent
 
miles away. 
In certain stretehes of this wonderful land cur. 
rents of air of widely different temperature, and hy- 
drometric layers of atmosphere lying one on'r the 
other produce an electric condition like what we are 
told occurs on the high Peruvian Awles. Owing to 
extreme dryness the ground is a yery poor conduct- 
or, so that the superabundance of electricity in the 
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air corrodes metallic implements or objects exposed 
and left upon the ground for any length 01 time. 
At times when desert storms sweep aeross the lace 
ot the land the air i
 so abundantly chargetl "ith 
t'lechicity that the hair of the head will stand out 
like that of a hoy on an insulating stool. The hair 
011 horses' tails and manes become like the bristle... 
on a brush, hut seemingly 110 annoying effects 101- 
low. 'Ihel'e are regions 01 this extraordinary land 
where rheumatism is unknown. Leather articles. 
hooks and goods whif'h mildew in other coast land:-ò, 
may here remain exposed night and day" ithout in- 
jury, sho" ing the harmlpss eharader of the c-limate, 
in striking contrast with that of the 
latleira and Ca- 
nary Islands, "hele leather mold
, salts deliquesce, 
unprotected metal rusts, hotanical speeimens spoil 
awl musieal iustI Ulllellts ('au not ht:' kept in tune. 

[ulberry trees in Ital
' and Southprn Franc'e require 
('011 stant ('are awl yigilance, but IlPl'e, once planted. 
they tlemand no further attention. There are here 
stretdws of lautl "here in the dry, hot and rarified 
ail' meats, eggs, fish and fowl remain untainted foJ' 
tla
"s. 
Ba('k of the ancient and historic town of Loretto 
-with which I will tlt>al in another plaf'e-there is a 
,'alley 01 cOlltradidion, full 01 faseination to the e
'e 
to-day, aIltI to-nlOI"rOW a laud of desolation awl of 
honor. It is ealletl "La Pradenl Honda-the deep 
meadow." from its nlan"plons wt:'alth and coloring of 
yegptatioll at certain spasons and times. 
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The Pradera reposes between two menacing 
l'anges of barren mountains which yet retain the 
ancient marks left hy the waters when the desert 
was an inland lake. 'Yhen I saw "La Pra- 
dera" it was under 3 shroud of sand, and of 
ashes that the angry yükunoes of the mountains had 
long ago, vomited upon it. 
Turning to my )Iexican companion and ex- 
tending' my hand toward the Pradera, I asked: "Is 
there any life there?" "Si, senor," he answered, 
"there is life there, but it is lifp that is death to you 
aIHI me. You see these intermittent and miniatun> 
forests of hisnoga and r-ieng'a l:acti? They shadp 
a nll protect from the fierce rays of a burning sun the 
deadly rattlesnake, the horllPll snake that strikes to 
kill, the kangaroo rat, the tarantula, the l:ha\valla, 
the white scropioD, the arena l:entipede, lizards alHl 
poisOllous spiders." 
The sun heat down upon the deadly silence, 
upon the dull gray floor of the desert where the 
lmnelH>d hlades of the yucca bristled stiff in the hot, 
sandy "-aste. But beforp corning hpre I had heard 
of another and more wonderful life than the reptile 
pxisteuce dwelt upon by my frienll. There are 
times "hen torrential stOl'lns of rain rage fiercely 
among the mOllntains hordering this arid land or a 
(lrifting doud loaded with water striker-; a towering' 
peale 'Yhpn these thillg's happpn, l'iyers of water 
flow madly down the furrows worn in the face of thp 
great llills, and, hitting the dec;:ert, spparate into 
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sheets of liquid refl'f>sl1ment whieh giye life and 
beauty to desulatiun aud aridity. They come, says 
the inspired writer "by the cOlllmand of God, to 
satisfy the df'solate and ,,-aste ground and to cause 
the seed in the palched earth to spring furth." 
'Ihen the ashen white waste is all aglow with m;ni- 
ad blus
UlllS, and the desert sands are coyel'f'd with 
a most heau tiful eat'pet of wonderful flowers for 
Hl(tI1
. of whi(,h the seience of botany has no name. 
Of all these plants that bloolll in this yale of 
Hinnom, perhaps, the most pleasiug to the eye are 
the flm, ers of the cacti, and the rapidity with whieh 
tlH'il' dry and appareutIy dead stalks throw out beau- 
tiful hlossoms after their roots are watered, is one 
of the maITels of the desert. The (-adi of La Pra- 
derLl are an annual mLluifesbtion of the realism of 
Ileath and resurrection and, as the plants come into 
fulle
t bloom in early spring, this desert at the tiuw 
of Easter i
 oue n\st eÏrcular meadow where the 
rarest and most heautiful flO\,-ers haye risen from 
their g'l'a \ es as if to glorify the resuI'l'petion of their 
I
ord a11l1 
raster. 'Ihe large
t and most wonderful 
flower of t.hem all gro" s, ] am told, ou au ugl,c 
short misshapen ('adus whieh, for ele'
en mouths of 
the ypar i..; to all ouhntrd seeming-, dead, hut wlH'll 
it" roots are waterell, blooms with supremely deli- 
I'ate and waxy petals. There is anotlwr cactus, a. 
low cret'piug plant of round trunk and pointed stem, 
repellpnt as a snake, aUlI ugl

 to look upon which, 
at about niP time of the n>rnal erluinox, is ('O\"el'e.1 
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with large pink flowers, beautiful as orchids amI 
fragrant as the fairest rose in my lady's garden. 
'Ihen by the sides, and between the 
Iexican agave!' 
and the white plumed yuccas with trembling serri- 
ated leayes, are scattered in luxuriant prodigality 
f.olumbines, phloxes, verbenas and as many as twen- 
ty or thirty yarieties of flo,,-ering plalltlS for which 
my limited knowledge of botany supplies no names. 
U ufortunately, for the prespnt, the names of lllany 
of these ran' species are not known eyen to our pro- 
fessional botanists, aud the common yarieties of 
those whieh are clafo;sified, and found in other parts 
of ralifornia bea no sueh fascinating and gorgeouf' 
array of flowers as those indigenous to the "Pra- 
dera" desert. 
TIH' Islands of St. George, off the coast of the 
Peninsula of California arf' a 
illgular group of 
sflueezeù or lifted rod\:s on "hidl the dew neyer 
settles and where raill neyer falls for years. These 

ne the faI...loUS "rookel"y i
laIl(ls" "here, for un- 
counted years. enormous numhers of hirrls 01 the spa 
and of the land have built tllPil' nef'ts, deposite(l 
their eggs and hatched their young'. By some 
mystf'rious law of instiuet and seledion the bird!'. 
from the begiuniug, allottp(l slllall ii-'lands and sec- 
tions on the lal'gpr islal\(ls to the different specips 
of the featherpd race, so that the sea hirds, like the 
fr'ig-ate pelil'ans, the gulls, petl'Pls awl the like have 
t lwir own aHotments awl the land hirds theirs, 3wl 
lwh,-een them thpre i<; 110 fridioIl 01' inhusioll OIl 
path other's premises. "Tith the first sign of dawn 
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they begin the flight for their feeding grounds, and 
for hours the heayens are intermittently obscured hy 
('OllJltless members of this aerial host. They fly in 
hattaliolls, or in orderly dphlf'hments, reaeh the 
feeding' grounds on land 01' water fifty or a hundred 
lI
ih-s a" ay and at once scatter awl separate in 
seureh of food. An hour hefore twilight, and timing 
their distance, they rise again, conyerge to an 
aerial centre and wing for hOllH'. As the hirds ap- 
proach the rookeries they allllOUnCe their coming by 
l'ries, eaIls 01' ('aw
 and are answered by those on the 
llPsts or by the young but lately hatched. The cry 
of the bird
 i
 heard far out at sea, and to the ship 
that sees 110 laud, the effect is weird and ghastly, if 
lIot gho
t1y, The decompo.;;ing bon..H-s of deall hirds, 
of feathers, bont's, flesh and entrails, the disilltegra- 
t ion of 
hplls amI the droppings from millions of 
hirds for thousands of years IUt'-e superimposed upon 
the primiti '-e surfaC'e of the isl31HIs a deposit of 
gTeat eoulluefl'ial yalue, and ill places eighty fpd 
dpep. Thi<;; deposit, saturated with ammolJia and 
rhosphoru
, is caIlpd guano alld, whpreyer found, i.., 
dug out, ('hiefly by Chinese ('oolips, loaded OJl [.;h1p;-; 
and freightC'd to tIll' sea ports of Europe, wlH're it i
 
hagg'plI or harrele(] awl soM to gardeners and furm- 
pr:;; tor fertilizing tlH'ir lanlis. Un island,;; like Ro- 
tunda off ...\.ntip:ua, when- the roek is porous at III 
fl'iahlp, and on which rain occasionally falls, the 
g'uano liquefips, IWl'colates through the porous stone 
ulld del'omposes tlH' rocks into "hat is known as 
mineral phosphates. 
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THE PIO:>J
ERS. 


l"elieien Pa
cal, the French publici,:;t, àevote.s 
all artide in Le 
londe )lollern, to an explanation 
of the mi
sionary success of the Society of J esús, 
the memhers of which are known to us as .J esuits. 
It is rather ex"ceptional for a :French freethinker to 
\\ rite calmly and dispassionately of a religious asso- 
eiation whose ereed and manner of life are ill direct 
autithesis to his 0" n. :Much has been written at 
YaI'ious lwriods in their history of the "secn'ts" of 
the Jesuits; hut, asserts 
lr. Pascal, "the great 

H'cret of their 
trength is their suhlime discipline. 
To this discipline the .r esuits have always owed their 
man-elous power and their acceptability as a chosen 
hody of highly trained spe('ialistR among the ruling' 
('lasses of Europe and in the :::;avage wilds of ...\..frica 
and Anwripi.l." 

r. Pascal is experimpnting with a soc.ial and 
historical fact and is disposed to deal honestly and 
dispassionately with its origin. IIanlg' JlO faith in 
tlH-' sup('rnatural, it "-as ]lot to he expedpd that thp 
Frpl}eh sm.iologist would look hpyond tilt' human 
and the natural for the sohlfion of a great problplli. 
r T I}r111Pstionahly he is right so fa I' as lw g'oes or hi:-. 
negations will permit him to 
o. St. Panl, the pro- 
totype of all missional'ies, "ritillg to the Corinth- 
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ians, recounts for their edification his 0" n suffe1'Ïugs 
and sorrm\- s, his "peI"Ï}s in the wiJderness, in lahor, 
and painfulness, in watchillgs often, in hunger and 
thirst, in many fastings, in cold and nakedness." 
I<'tl1'ther un, this e
traordinary man, "called to be an 
apostle out of due time,' 'tells us why, according to 
men of the world, he ,,-as a foo1. "1 take pleasure ill 
my infirmities, in reproaches, in necessitie
, ill 
persecution, ill distresses-for Christ's sake." On 
another occasion when writing to the Christians at 
Home, he says that to men of the type of 
lr. Pascal, 
the heroism of martyrs, confessors and missionar- 
ies, is foolishnf"Ss; that it is impossible for the na- 
hual or worldly man to undel'l'tan(1 the things that 
are of the kingdom of God. 
And now, let me record for the edification of my 
readers, the deeds of fraternal lm'e and self-denial 
wrought among the savage hihes of this ullhospit- 
a hIe land ceJltUl'ies ago hy men whose heroism and 
success, 
lr. Pascal and men like him try to explain 
by human discipline and human organization. In 
an earlier dlapter I dwelt passingly on the attempt 
of the Spaniard OtOll(!o to establish a settlement on 
the shores of the Hay of La Paz. For eighteen 
months the SpaJlish eolonists tilled and coaxed a 
sandy soil aud they reapel! cadus, sage brush am) 
(lisappoinhnent. During those eighteen months not 
one drop of rain fp11 upon the soil, now dry aud 
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parehed as the tongue of Dives. Otonllo, in disgust, 
hl'okp up the settlement, called off his men anù 
.;ailed away for llanzanillo. 
""'îth Otondo's colonists, when they left Chalca, 

inoloa, went three Jesuit priests, one as carto- 
g'raphist to the expedition, and the others as 
missionarielS to the natives. They now pleaded to 
1)1" permitted to remain with the tribes, for already 
they were mastering the language anù dialects and 
had under instruction nearly four hundred adults 
and children. }'ather Copart had already begun the 
l'omposition of a "ùodl'ina" or r-hort catechism in 
the native dialects. He experienced much trouble, 
he tells us in a h,tter written to a clerical friend, in 
finding words and idioms to explain the doctrines of 
Christianity, but with the help of the children he got 
011 fairly well. The fathers asked to be left with 
the tribes, but Otondo declared that he coulù not 
t3ke upon himself the responsihility of leaving a 
solitary Spaniard on the accursed shore and insisted 
on the priests returning to lIexico with him. 
Thus ended the first attempt to found a settle- 
nwnt in Lower California. "That a singular fatality 
follmn'd in the wakes of nearly all the first settle- 
mputs on the ('oa;o;h
 of 
orth ...-\.merica. Raleigh's 
plantation in Virginia was abandoned after four 
years of dir-;appointuwnt and heart-breakings, 
though Grpln-ille, the partner of Haleigh, said the 
land was "the goodlipst suil umler the cope of 
heayen. " The first settll'lll,.nt in 
 ew England wa... 
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l'ven shortpr liH'd and Goswald and Pophmu brought 
lli.tck their colonists from )Iaine, as did Otondo from 
California. The story of the hardships and suffer- 
ings from cold and scurvy of the first l"rendl set- 
tlers on the St. Charles is paralh>led by the history 
of YizcaÌ1w' s voyage and landing in the Bay of 
Jlonterey. 
Twenty years after Otondo' s failure England 
('alled off its first contingent of settlers from Tan- 
g-iprs. I
ê.\ RaIle, the explorer, and one of the grand- 
est men that e'-er trod the American coutinent, wac;; 
shot by his own men and his dream of colonization 
("Ialed, The piolll'er Scotch l'olony at Darien failed 
absolu.tely, as did Selkirk's settlement in the Ca- 
nadian Northwest one hundred years ago. 
The colonizatiou of Lower California, such a..; 
it was ancl is, was finally efleeted mainly through 
t he persistent efforts and untiring zeal of two Jesuit 
pril'sts, ßusebio Kino aut! Gian-)Iaria Salvatierra, 
Some day the lives of these heroir- and saintly lllen 
,,-ill be written awl will give added dignity 31al im- 
portance to thp history 01 Clnistiuu missions 011 thp 
contnent of Amerc'a. 
Unce having begun the conyerSiOll 01 a Sê.\yagp 
01' harbarous peoplp, the .J esuit missional'ies lleVel" 
,'oluntm'ily rptire fl'om the field. It was at no time. 
aud is not now, a part of the poli<'y of the constitu- 
tion of the 01'(}('1' to despair of converting a people 
who spurned their friendly advances or with bloody 
hands welcomed them to huspitable graves. 1he 
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uciety of ,J esus is not, by any means, the greates.t 
missiunary body to which the Catholic church has 
given birth. 
\.ny one familiar with )loutalambert's 
great history, "The .:\1onks of the "Test," must 
('ollcl'de that the church has been the frl1itfullllother 
of hel'oic and zealous missionary orders. Lonsidpr- 
iug the duration of its existence, it must, howeyer, 
he admitted that the SodAy of Jesus is on a plane 
of sUf'cessful equality" ith any organization estab- 
lished since apostolic times for the conversion and 
<'i\'i1ization of pagan nations and savage tribes. It 
is a hopeful augury for the establishment and per- 
mallenl'Y of a more friendly ft:'l'liug among' us aU that 
siu<'e Parkman gave us his" Jesuits in North Am- 
{'Iiea, " thp hostility to the great orùer among Eng- 
Jish sppakiIlg races is, like an unpleasant odor, 
gradually e\-aporating. 
After rp:.l(Iillg utoudo's "Report" of the failure 
of the California colony, thp horrihle degradatiOlI 
of HiP tribes and the pitiful sterility of the laud, the 
Spalli:--h \Ìceroy to U exi('o 
Hhis{'ll the home goveru- 
ment to ha \'e nothing more to do wIth the a('('ur
eù 
j'ouuÌly. TIle- King of Rpain followed the recom- 
IIlPl1datiou of his repn'seutati "e, and Lower Cali- 
fornia was ahandol1ed to it.;; sage brush, scorpions, 
tarantula!'; and naked savages. 
Dpspairing of ohtailling' any hl'lp or e"en el1- 
('ouragpllwut from HIP Spalli
h or )!pxiean officials, 
FatllPr Sahatil'aa now apppalf'd to the zeal awl 
C'hri:-itiau ehar"ity of the 
palliards in 
lexil'O to a
- 
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f-.ist him ill his efforts to re-open the mission to the 
Digger Indians. Father Eusibio Kino, who wa
 
\\ ith the Otondo expedition, and Fath2r J URn 
e garte flung themselves into the good work and 
with speech and pen pleaded for the California 
tribes. It was impossible to resi...t the call of thesp 
men; the piety of thpir daily lives, the sincerity of 
their motives, their scholarship, eloquence and 
heroism awoke enthusiasm awl touched generous. 
though until now, indiffereIlt hearts. Subscriptions 
hegan to move. ,From far away Queretaro, Padre 
Cabpllero, a priest who inherited parental wealth. 
spnt 810,000. 'file "Congregation of 01..1' Lady of 

orrows," a confraternity of holy women. promised 
a yearly sum of 
500; COllnt de )Iiravalles sub- 
seribpd $1,000; Pedro Sierrepe of Aeapulco, gavp 
the fathprs a lancha or long boat and offerpd thp 
loan of his ship for a transport, am} from )lexic'o 
City and towns in the vice royal provinees came lih- 
eral co.ntributions. 
The
e generous donations I.'ather Salvatierra 
formed into a fund, or, as we would say to-day, cap- 
italized for thp evangelization of the California In- 
dians and the suppm-t of the California missions. 
Thus began the famous "Fondo Piadoso de Cali- 
fornia," of which we han' heard so much and which 
invohed in its distrihution and partial settlempllt 
two religions orders and three civilized nations, and 
for which, to quiet a claim against it, the govern- 
ment of the F nitr.d States btely paid the archhishop 
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of 
an .Fl"ant,isco three hundred and eighty-fiye thou- 

and dollars. 
Un the 13th of July, 1697, the ship of Pedro 
Sierrepe, loaded with supplies for the infant mis- 
I'ion, sailed out of the harbor of Acapulco, on the 
l'aeific coast, and passing through the straits of 

Iagellan, finally, after two months of ocean tra vel, 
rounded Cape San Lucas and anchored in the Yaqui 
hay, Uulf of Cortes, now the Gulf of California. 
Father SalYatierra, who had ('ome oyerland to So- 
nora, was with t:l!e illustrious Kino, giving a mis- 
sion to the YaC]uis, when he was informed of the ar- 
I.ival of the ship. Kino made prpparatiolls to accom- 
pany him to l
ower California when the Goyernor of 
Sonora in ten'ened. 
..\8 the pro\"iIlcPS of Sinoloa amI Sonora were at 
this particular tiIllP tlll'eatpued with an Indian up- 
ri-:ing, the g'm"ernor refused to let Kino leave him, 
('onteJllliug that the illfluen('e of the priest in con- 
t rolling the I'estless Yaquis and )layos was greater 
than the prpseuee of a thou"
\lltl soldif'rs. So Sal- 
Yatiprra sailed alone out of the Yaqni hay and in 
(kto}}f'r landed in I.owpr \alifornia, twenty milt's 
north of the site chosen hy Otowlo for his unfortun- 
ate <'olony. Like that heroic Canadian missionary. 
Breheuf, 
ahati(,lTa, when he landed, knelt upon 
the })('adl and plae.iug' the c01lJlhy under the protet'- 
tiou of thø Blpssed Virgin, invokpcl thp hf'lp of God 
in the work he was about to un(lf'rtak('. Tlu-'n ri
illg' 
he e
(.laillH'II aloud, "his requiescam, quoniam elegi 
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eam-I will remain here, for I myself La\'e chosen 
it." After the landing of the baggage, the pro- 
\ isiolls and a few domestic animals the party rested 
for the night. 
Here is the roster of the first settlement and 
practically the first Christian mission which led to 
the ci\-ilization of the tribes and the exploration of 
all Lower Calfornia. A Portuguese piek and shovel 
Ulan called Lorenzo, three Christianize(l )lexican In- 
dians, a Peruyian mulatto, a )lexican half-caste 
from Guadalajara, one Sici1ian and one 1laltese, 
sailors, ,,-ho had served in a Philippinp galleon, and 
OIie .Jesuit pripst. Father Salyatiprra. In the his- 
tory of early colonization, in any part of the world, 
there is no page recording anything like this or any 
E'nterprise compo.:ied of slH:h seemingly hopele
s ma- 
h--rial. A.nd yet umler the masterful mind of the 
wissiollmy, with faith, piety and tad these human 
fmg-ments were weldpd into a compact body that 
('onquered a stubborn soil and f'onciliatpd trihal op- 
position. 
The 3laltese sailor ,,-as also an eX-F'umler and 
to him fell the honor of mounting the miserable 
little ('aunol1 brought from Aeapuleo to protect thp 
mission if attaeked by natives. The 
Iexican In- 
dians, uuder the eye of J.orenzo, were to till a few 
acres of ground, look after the fe,,' eattIe, "heep, 
find goats hrought in the ship, and in a pinch. do 

ome fighting. 
\..fter thro\\ iug up a temporary 
(.hapd, awl staking off the grouJHI, they hegan the 
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building of a rough stone wall around the camp and 
mission to guard men and aliimals against the hos- 
tility or coYetousnes
 of the baYages. The Indians 
gatLered from near and far, and looked on stolidly, 
making no df'mollstration8 of hiendship or dislike. 
I already mentiOllf'd that Father Copart of 
(Hondo's expedition had partially compiled a cah>- 
d1Ïsm of the Cochirnis or "Digger Iwlian" lan- 
guagp. Sah-atiena from this unfinished abridge- 
IllPllt, gained SOllW knowledge of the savage tongue. 
He hegall, as did the J e
mits with the '\
yalHlots, by 
appealiug to their affections through their wretched 
,11al always half-starved 
tomachs. After fining 
them \\ ith cornlllPal porridge, lw addressed them in 
('opart's guttprals, hied to tea(,h them a few Rpall- 
i
h words, amI after three months haptized his first 
('OllH'rt-a cancel' yietim-to whom Fathpr ('opart 
had g'i \"en some instruction ele,'pn years before. To 
the iufallt \-illage and mission he ga\'e the name of 
Loretio, the ..ame !lallle whidl Father Chaulllonont 
had lwstowed on the little hourg' outside of Quebec. 
wherp IH' slH'ltered, and whpre yet dwell the last of 
tht-' Uurolls. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE REPOSE OF THE GRAVE. 


I well remember the afternoon I arrived-after 
a ride across the mountains of thirty-two miles-at 
a turn of the narrow road and, for the first time, 
looked down upon the quaint and historically fascin- 
ating village of Loretto, Lower California. 
1:his is the place. Stand still my steed, 
Let me re,-iew the scene, 
And Sllmmon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once had been. 
Eight generations of human life had come into 
the world, lived their uneventful but singular exist- 
ence, and when the time came were laid away with 
those who had preceded them, since first the Span- 
ish missionary bore a message from the crueified 
Christ to the most loathsome of men and WOIDPll 
that ever walked the earth. Yet they could claim, 
if they but knew it, kinship with God, the imlllut- 
able and eternal, through Him whosE' message of 
friendship and love the SpanÌ!;:h Ambassador wa:o' 
sellt to deliver. 
enless God the Almighty took away their hu- 
llHlI1 and ga '-e them a brute nature, it "as impo::;- 
sihlp for the "Dig-gel' Indians' 'or for any human hp- 
iug's to approach l1earer to the brute's state. 
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There existence was a hell of foul licentious- 
ness, of nameless lusts, of hnnger, thirst, of dis- 
ease and physical suffering, and there was no hopp 
for betterment sa '-e in allnìhilatìcll or reconstruc- 
tion, or rather resurrection. The ('iyilized and edu- 
cated man who entered t11Ïs baITen desolation of sa'-- 
ager)', and deyoted his life and his talents to the 
taming and uplifting of thpse hrutalized men and 
women was a fool or a saint. This I
'-ather SalYa- 
tierra, who fir
t came to liye al1d companion with 
them, was a J psuit prest, and though terriblf' things 
haye heen said and written ahout tIle ,Jesuits, their 
hitterest enemies neyer pjlloripa them as fools. 
"'Yhen we haye delivered our attacks and ex- 
hausted our ammunition on the Jesuits," writes lIe 
)[arcillac, "we must, as hOl1orable foes, acknow- 
ledge they are, as a body, the greatest scholars and 
most fearless missionaries known to the world." 
'Vhen I entered this curious little Indian and 
)!exican ,illage, I
oretto, I carried with me a sense 
of reyerence for the place and of resped for the 
nlPlllory of the consecrated men whose sublime hero- 
ism still Ii yes in the traditiml of the simple people. 
The following morning, after as
istillg at the sacri- 
fice of the mass oiferpd up by a yery dark, half-In- 
dian priest, I entered the unpretentious but wpII 
and cleanly kept grayeyard to the rear of the 
dHll'ch. All oyer the gl'f'at Republic of )Iexico, ill 
Chiapas. Yucatan, Taba<;;co, in the States of Central 
America, "hereyer I wpnt, I 
aw many things ,,-hidl 
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I thought could be improyefl, but I mU!'òt confess 
that their dnuchps Wtore always clean and their 
gra ,-eyards aud eemeterip!,< well looked after. The 

paniards, like the Jesuits, ha'"e been gi,-en hard 
blOCks, but they were ueyer charged with being au 
undean people. The I-atin Americans have in- 
hprited deauliness from the Spaniards. 
To me, who was fairly familiar with the hùmble 
hut heroic hi..tory of Loretto, with the unspeak- 
ahle clegra(lation of the early hihes and the mira- 
ell's of rehahilitation wrought among them by the 
Jesuit awl Franf,i"ean fatllPl's, this consecrated plot 
of ground "-as rull of consoling- llH'IDories. lIen' 
and there a monument of Todo:> Santos nwrhle lifted 
it-;elf ahO\-e a forpst of unpretentious crossf'!'< mark- 
ing' the g-rayes of half-castes and Indians. 'Ihc!'<e 
humble hhH'k crosses, "ith a rihhon of "hitp paint 
hordpriug' the hlack, hore unpronounccablp names, 
the agp and the day of the dpath or the. decpased in 
Spani"h. 
ollle ,'pry few m01lUlllPnts had more elah- 
orate inscriptions. hut all, marhle or wood, car- 
ripd the Catholic and earl;\" Christian "Rpquipseat 
in pa('e-)la,'- hp or shp rest n peace." 
])ominating all in maglJitude and impr(':-osi,'p- 
np
p was the g-n'nt cpuhal ('ros!' of ('('dar, the "C'ru"X 
Salldorum," i1lllir'ating- that thp elldospd ground 
"as ('onsperah'd and px(,lu
iyely reseI'ypd for thp 
hodies of thm;p who died in llllioll ,,-ith thp Catholi{' 
('hurdl a1ll1 slpl'p tIlt:' slepp of 'peaee, Thp tranSH'rse 
har bol'P t hi.. iIJ;ò;f'} iptioll hom thp Hook of E(,(,h.,..i- 
H,tp" : 
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"Corpora sanctOl'um in pace sepuIta sunt: et 
nomIna 
Eorum yiyent ill generationem et geueration- 
em." 
(The bodies of the just are buried in peace and 
their names Ii '-e from generation to generation.) 
Further down on the cross was a verse from the 
Psalms: 
"Qui seminant in laerimis iu gaudio metent." 
(Those who sow in tears will reap in joy). 
A few months before my ,"sit to IJoretto, the 
young daughte of the harbor-master-a yery 
dlal'ming and beautiful girl of seyenteen-was 
drowned in the bay. Her hody was recoyered al- 
most immediately, but for a time it 'was feared her 
mother wonldlose her mind. The affection and sor- 
row of her family aI'e materialized in one of thp 
most dlaste and purest 1"1w.fts of marble I haye any- 
"here looked upou. It is the ouly monument I haye 
('yer sepn in a Catholic, or ilHlee(l in any grayeyal'll. 
(.arrying a Christian and Pagan in"cl'iption. The 
hrother of the young girl is a free-thinkpr, who "\\"01'- 
shpped his sister with tlle rf'speet and affection of 
a brother and the passion of a loyer. He entreated 
his father to ha,-e chil"eled on his sistpr's monu- 
lllent, under the "Requieseat in pace," Carlos 
Pareja's epitaph on the tomb of Inez. Translated it 
would read: 
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\y 
1I"m southern sun, 
Shine kindly here; 
'Varm southern wind, 
Blow gently here; 


Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light, 
Good-night, dear heart, 
Good-night. good-night.' , 


I referred in another place to )1. Pascal I.'elic- 
ipn' sex-plana tion of the missionary success of the 
,J esuits. If, like 
I. :Felieien, they had no hope of 
immortality or pxpectatioll of a judgment to come, 
mpn of the heroic self-denial of SahatiplTa and the 
other eyang'elizers of the "Diggpr Indian
" would 
he to us suhlime examples of folly, if not of in- 
sauity. deyeloped hy religious fanaticism. But, 
lH'ryerted ingPlluity itself has nen
r hrought a 
dlarge of religious imhec.ility against the memhers 
of the gTPat Urder, alld EugPlle Rup hut popularized 
the expression of Carrier de X antes when he wrote: 
"The sons of I,oyola are too wise for super
titioll 
and too clelilH'rate for fanatic.ism." 
'Yhell, last Septc'ruher. I was on lll
' way to 
(
uamas to sail for I,a Paz, T laicl on'r at Los Ang'p- 
Ips pxpressl,\' to call on (,liadt's }'. LUJllllli
, tliP edi- 
tor of "Uut \\r e
t," and the author of the "Spani<;;h 
Pioneers." ""ïth the possihle p
ception of ...\, F. 
Bandelrer, 
Ir. Lummi
 i
 the bc'st iliÍormed and 
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most reliable liying authority on the tribes of the 
southwest anù the early missiolis of California. In 
aliswer to my request for his opinion on the man- 
hood and sincerity of the priests who fought the 
wilderness antI eyangelized the tribes of the Pacific 
coast, .111'. Lummis took from a shelf hi.s "Spanish 
rioneers," and, placing his finger on a passage, 
asked me to read it, and this is what I rpad: "'lheil' 
zeal and their heroism" ere infinite. 
 0 desel't ,'as 
too frightful for them, no danger too appalling. 

\JOlW, unarmed, they ha\"er
ed the most forbidding 
laIHIs, braved the most ùeadly sayages, and Ipft ou 
the minds of the ndians such a proud monument 3R 
mailetl explorers a lJ d cOllq uel iu g armies never 
made." 
Before the "break up" of the Lower California 
l1lis
ions, caused by political jealousies, disease 
among the tribes and l,i \ il wars, the Catholic chul't,h 
had established sixteen mi:-.sions or parishes for the 
Indians, extending hom Tin Juana at the llOl,th, to 
Cape Palmas of the south. X otice that I mention 
tlisease as couhibutory to the reduction of the mis- 
sions. '1 he passage of a primitiye people from sav- 
agery to ei\'ilizatioll, is like ill its effects on human 
Rystems, to the influenl..'e of au entirely ne,,- and un- 
accustomed dimate and is generally followetl b;y a 
decrease in nUlllhers during a tran1-itioll period of 
more or less duration. 
\Yhat this transition costs we may e
timate hy 
aualogy from Im\ er orgallif' Lillgcloms, For in- 
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stanl'e, spl"illg- "heat has been changed into "inter 
wheat, hut the expetiment entailed a loss of neady 
three harvests. "
heat has been forced to accom- 
modate itself to the soil and climate of 
ierra 
Leone, but only after an eliorUlOUS loss and years of 
dfort. Co<-:hin China hens were iutroduced into the 
state of Columbia, South 
\.llleri(:a, and it was t" en- 
ty years hefore they were aedilllatized . So that 
practically twenty gl'npratiolls pel"ished before the 
few which sun-ived ehickellhood could adapt them- 
selves to couditions and iu<:rease in numbers. Some- 
thing analogous happen.;; when members of the hu- 
lIlan family try to cOliform to altel'ed conditions 01' 
('nter upon a period of transition. It may end in 
complete disappearance as in the case of the Tas- 
mauians awl )Iaoris, 01' he followed hy a r{:'yi ,'al iu 
\'itality ulHler uew condition
 as amoug the )l{:'xi- 
('3118 and 1-ïlipinos. 'Vhen the missionary pi ipsts 
pntered California they met a decomposing race, 
\\ hose e
l'PSSPS aud prolongecI physical suffering' 
hom exposure awl hequent starntiioll hacI reducecI 
them to deg'pnera('y. 'Ih..ir extillction in their wild 
and hrutalizpd state was sure to occur iu, ethno- 
logic'alJ,\", a ,-ery short time. 
 0 dou ht tllP restraints 
of ('i\'ilization and the IlP" conditions to whi('h tlH','- 
wele askplI to conform hasteued the illl,,'itahle. 
There is Ipft to-day out of a population comput- 
('II in ](j!)8 to hp six th01.1Si.llHl, a seattpH'd relHllant 
of. I)(-'rhaps. fifft'en humlrecl. 13dore the e
pulsion 
(If the fathers and the consequent ahandouUll'llt of 
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the mis
ions, almost the entire peninsula was re- 
deemed and its population Christianized and ciyil- 
zed. To-day the unorganized I'emnant roam the 
hills of Khada-Khama retaining a few Christian 
practices wrapt up in the rags of pagan superstition. 
'Vhen they disappear foreyer, there will be no 
Cooper to perpetuate their memory, or 'write a ro- 
mance on "The Last of the Digger Indians." 



CHAPTER XIX. 


SOLDIERS OF THE NEW TESTAl\IE
T. 


It lllay ha ,-e occurred to a few of my readel S 
who h:.n-e accompanied me in my wanderings in 

 ùrthern )lexico and T.Jower California that I haY6 
exhibited a rather strong partiality in fayor of the 
.r esuit mis[';ionaries and by my ::;ilence haye been uu- 
fair to those self-sacrificiug and zealous members 
of the Order of St. Francis whose undaunted cour- 
age on tlle' mission fields of the southwest have 
"THUg applause e'-ell from the materialist and the 
infidel. I am filled with admiration for the zeal, 
the self-denial, the heroism of the martyrs and mis- 
-.iollary fathers of the Franciscan order. :FI'om 
their monasteries came men whose names are beads 
of gold worthy to be filed on the Rosary of Fame; 
men of saintly li"es and of a transcendent great- 
ness that raises them high above the le,'el eyen or 
good men awl whose saerifit'es for Christ and hu- 
manity challl'nge the admiration of the bra'-e awl 
stagg-PI' faith itself. 
If I h:.n-e omitÜ..d to do honor to the m(,lllher
 
of the gTpat order it "as be(.ause I have already 
}H'l'n antieipated hy many pens ahler than mine. 
Hubert Ballf'roft, C. F. LumIllis, Charles Stoddard, 
IIl'lf'1l nUllt ,J:.U'kSOll, Bryau Cliueh and eYen poor 
Bl'et Harte, in fad, an army of writers in hooks, 
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magazines and ne" spapers ha"e sounded the praises 
of the Franciscan padres, forgetting those saintly 
men, the Jesuits, who preceded the Franciscans on 
t he thorny road and broke the trail that afterwards 
carried them to a martyr's grave in the lonely 
desert. The worlù, and America in particular, ,,-ill 
never I'epay or be able to repay its debt to the sons 
of St. Francis. Indeed, I doubt if Columbus could 
have sailed out of the harbor of Palos on his prm-i- 
dentialmission of discovery had he not enlisted the 
eo-operation and influence of Fray Gioyanni Perez, 
confessor to Is
hella, the queen of Spain, and a 
lllember of the Franciscan order. 
It 'was this Sp::llli
h Franciscan who appealed 
to the qneen to outfit the great Genoese for his dar- 
ing experiment. Then the first and most influential 
protectOl' in Spain of the great Aòmiral was that 
noble and generous Fl'ancisc<lll. Antonio de )Ian,h- 
PU:.1, who obtained for him the valuable sympathy of 
Cardinal Gonzalez de )lendoza. Returning from hi
 
first "-Oll(lrous voyage of discovery, Columbus ob- 
tained from Pope Alexander VI. the priyill.ge of 
selecting missionaries to accompany him on his see- 
ond voyage to America. He chose se,-eral Fran- 
ciscans, including l
ather Perez, the astronompr, 
and, arri,-illg at Hispaniola. no,,", the Island of 
Hayti laid, in conjunction with the Franciscans, the 
first stone of the city of San Domingo. Here, too, 
came, in 1505, the Franciscan I.'ather Hemi, the 
Kiug of Scotland's brother, aceompanied hy mem- 
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bel's of hi::, orùer, who established for the con\-ersion 
of the Indians of Hispaniola anù those of the .A.n- 
tilles, the monastery and headquarters of the Holy 
Cross. It was a Franciscan priest, Jean Bernard 
)lonticastri de Todi, chaplain to Columbus on his 
first yoyage- who offered up the first mass on the 
yirgin soil of America. It was also a Franciscan 
priest, Gioyanni Borgagone ,,-ho mastered the lan- 
guage and conyerted to Christianity many of the 
tribe of the 
Iacoustri, "ho first addressed the In- 
,lians in their own language, and the first missionary 
to die and be burieù in .America, was a member of 
the order, I.'ather lIonticastri. 
Diega de Landa, missionary to the Quiches of 
Taba
co, and then lJishop of Yucatan in 15.3, wrote 
the History of Yucatan, mastered the mysterious 
Quiche language and deciphered the mysteriou'ì 
)laya alphabet, was a Franciscan. He left us the- 
key to some of the strange inscI'iptions on the monu- 
ments of Central .America. He deciphered the ,,-eird 
charaeters on the monuments of )layapan and 
Chichin-Itza; but for him, his intelligence and tile- 
less industry, these grayings ,,-ould perhaps remain 
a mystery for all time, like the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics before the discoyel'Y of the Rosetta stone 
awl the magnificent research and ingenuity of 
Champollion. 
Father Piene Cousin, a French Franciscan, wa... 
the first priest martyrell for Christ in ...\.merica. aIllI 
the first hishop consecrated for .\.merica, 1511, wa
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Garcias de Predilla, a Franciscan, who built his 
<.:athedral in San Domingo. But I am straying far 
afield and I call back my wandering pen to Cali- 
fornia and the southwest. 
By some mysterious centripetal force almost aU 
the writings on the .Franciscans of California con- 
,'erged toward one personality-Father Junipero 
Serra, a saintly priest. Hanging in the reception 
room of the ancient college of San :Fernando, l\lex- 
i<.;o City, is an oil painting of the gentle priest exe- 
('uted one hUIHhed and seventy years ago. It is a face 
full of human pathos, of tenderness, of spirtuality; 
this painting and an enlarged daugerrotype in the 
old Franciscan College of Santa Barbara, Cal., are 
all that remain to bring back the form and features 
of one who will for all time fill a conspicuous place 
ill California history. Now, good and saintly as was 
Father Junipero, and great and many as are the 
praises sung of him, he was not superior, indeed. 
judged by the standard of the world, he was not 
the equal of other Franciscan missionaries of the 
southwest, whose names one seldom if ever hears. If 
the crueifixion of the flesh, with its appetites, de- 
sires and (lemands; if great suffering voluntarily 
assumed and patiently borne; if fatigue, hunger, 
thirst and exposure endured uncomplainingly for 
God and a great cause, and if surrendering freely 
life itself, for thp uplifting of the outcast and thf> 
accursed, be the marks of heroic sanctity and heroic 
men, then there were greater saints and greater 
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men on the desert missions than Junipero Sena. 
Alone, away from the eye and the applause of ciyil- 
ized man, these lonely priests in desert and on 
mountain trod the wine press of the fury of insult, 
mockery and derision. 1<'01' weary years of labor- 
ious and unceasing sacrifice, amid perils as fear- 
ful as ever tried the heart of man, they walked the 
fu.rrow to the martyr's stake, nor cast one halting, 
lingering look behind. Tlwir zeal, their courage, 
their fidelity to duty in the presence of eminen1 
warnings; their fortitude under hunger, weariness 
and excessive fatigue; their angelic piety and purity 
of life, and their prodigious courage when confront- 
ed with torture and death, have built on the lonely 
desert a monument to St. l"rancis and to heroie 
Catholic charity, a monument which will endure till 
time shnll be no more. 
Of these men were Fathers Garces, duhbed to 
death by the Y Uluas; 
Iartin de ..A.rbide, hurned ali'-e 
by the Zunis; Juan Diaz, tortured by the )lojaves, 
and thirty others, martyred for their faith. The 
history of the conversion and ciyilization of the In 
dians of the California coast, Al'izonn and New 
.\lexieo by the }<'ranciscan fathers, forms one of the 
most hriUiallt ehapters in the martyrology and con- 
fessorium of the imperishable Church of God. By 
their patienc<" tact and kindness, by the unblem- 
ished c!panlinpc;;s of their lin's, these men of Goel 
won dlP C'onfidl'nce and affedion of thl'ir snvage 
flocks, liftl'd tlH'lIl unto fiuB padh, Christianized 
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and ciyilized them. From Cape San Lucas to San 
Diego, and on to San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
all o\'er Arizona, Texas and N e\v )Iexico, they es- 
tablished missions, built churches and taught the 
tribes to eultivate the land. They gathered the 
,,-andering families into village settlements, taught 
them horticul
ure and irrigation, and furnished 
them seed and implements of agriculture. They 
introduced sheep and cattle, planted vineyards, olive 
awl orange groves, and made of these human wrecks 
a peaceful, industrious and contented people. They 
did more. They taught these men and women of 
unknown race and origin how to break and shoe 
horses, to canoe in wood, to mould clay, make and 
lay tiles ,to tan hides and make shoes, to sing and 
play on lllU::;Ïcal instruments, to make 'wine, candles, 
clothes, ploughs and hats; they taught them the 
hades of the cooper, the weaver, the saddler, the 
hlacksmith, the ropE' maker, the stone cutter, the 
mason and many other ci \'ilized trades. Some of 
the finer arts taught the Indians by the fathers are 
practiced to-day by the members of the tribes, such, 
for example, as embroidery in gold and silver 
thread, fancy basket making, moulding and an- 
uealing pottery, leather carving, lace and drawn 
"ork, from the sale of which to curio dealers and 
visitors the Indians draw considerable revenue. 
"rhen, in 1834, a band of Catholic renegades, c811- 
illg themsehes tlU' RepubliC' of :Mexico, broke up 
the mis--iolls, seized upon the possessions and rev- 
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PIl1.U'S of the monasteries and Christian pueblos, the 
Indians were reduced to beggary and became htiman 
derelicts outcasts and thie,-es. 
}<'ra; .J unipero Serra, founder of the early mis- 
sions of Southern California" 'wa.s a Franciscan 
Jlriest, whose UIl blemished lire, angelic piety amI 
hal,itual tenderness form a splendid pedestal for tIlf> 
stat UP of admiration erected to his memory by an 
apprpciatiyp public. It was on the morning of 
.T nly ] 6, !71i9, that Goyernor Portola, an upright 
lUall ànd a bra '-e fighter, together "ith Father 
,T unipero Senu and anothl'r }<'rmwiscan priest, sailed 
into the bay, landed, an(1 founded what is now 
kno" n as "the 01(1 town," a few miles away from 
t hp present beautiful city of San Diego. They 
hrought "ith them sol(1iers aud lahorers, 200 heae1 
of paUh" a fun supply of seeds; seeds of grain, fruit. 
\ pgetables and flowprs, young vines and bulbs, with 
an ahundance of tools and implements. 
'lInIs hy the priests or the Catholic churc-h wpre 
introduced into California the horti('ultural, pastoral 
ancl agri,'ultural industrips, tllP ciyilization of the 
c'oast trihes begun, and the first mission opened. The 
founding of a mission and town in those days of 
faith was all affair of yery great importance. 'Yheu 
thp. IUpn, stock and Impplies were landed, and tllt:'. 
(.ommander of the expedition unfurled the standarcJ 
of Spain, all heads wpre hared and a salute fired. 
Thf'n the captain strode to the side of the floating- 
flag. raispcf on high three tinH's, in honor of the 
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Holy Trinity, a large cross carrying the Image of 
the Redeemer. At once the commander, soldier...; 
and men went, with uncovered heads, to their knees. 
bowed in worship, anll, rising, chanted thp "Te 
Veum," a hymn of praise to God and in His Name. 
and in the name of the king of Spaill, took peace- 
able possession of the country. 
Hayillg chosen a site best adapted for their in- 
fant city, the priests superintended the erection of 
an altar lluder the shade of a friendly tree. FatlH'I" 
J uuipero. rolwd in the vestments he had brought 
\\ ith him from his monastf'ry of San }'erllalldo, 

Iexico City, eel brated the first mabs offered up ill 
California, .July 17, 1.69, and before intoning' the 
"Credo," feeling-Iy adllressed his companions. Far 
away on the hilltops the naked savages, amazed at 
the sight of the ship and astoulHled by the report of 
the guns, gaze(l with awe and wonder 011 tllf' white- 
rohed priest, the plumed commander, the uni- 
formed soldier:-;, the horses and strangely horue(l 
("ows and shepp. After mass the Spaniards fOlnlf'd 
in procession and moye(l tm\ ard the bay, whose 
waters the priest 
oh>mnly blessed, and in honor of 
St. James of Alcala, confÌrlllPd thf' namf' "Puerto 
(Bay) de SaIl Diego de Akalu," hestowed upon tIle 
harhor b.v Vizcaino, 
 oyember 12, l()O
, 
The îol1owing llay tlJey beg-an the erection of 
a fort and church, selecting an old Indian ahalt(loned 
retreat, called Cosoy. as best suite(1 for the site of 
a Christian puehIo. 
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The ruins of the church and fort are here to- 
day; two stately palms, planted by the fathers, still 
"-aye and no(1 with every cooling breeze, and the 
dear old bell, that every morning called the In- 
dians to prayers, hangs in its rude helfry, out
ide 
thø church, reminding the money-making and ag- 
g-ressiye American that in those days men wor- 

hipped God and bplieyed in a hpreafter . In Au- 
gnst, 1774, tllt'y {.hanged their quarters and re- 
moved the mi"siOlI and settlement six miles up the 
,-alley' to a pla('e ('aIled by the Indians Nipaguay. 
Here they built a wooden l'hurl'Jl thatehel] with tule 
rushes, a bhwksmith shop, storehouses and out- 
Jlllil(1Ìngs for the men. 
On the night of 50n>I11})('r 5, 177!j, the mission 
wa
 attackp(1 h
' th
 sayap;p
. No intimation, no 
warning- or pnH"ocation wa
 p:i ,-en. 1 he:v swoope(] 
clown upon tlw unsuspecting Spanianls, slaughtere(] 
Father JaulllP and four ot hers and hurned the huild- 
ing's, illdudillg' the church. Father l.'ustre, who 
fortunately esrapPfl the mas:--<H'rl', "rote an iuterest- 
illg' a('('ount of tliP murder of thp pripst and the (h.- 
struf'fion of the mis
i()n. The following year tlu> 
mission was restored, and, in 18:1-1-, when the 
fatlll'I's were drin>n out hy 
re
i('an handits, ('aIling 
t}wlHsl'h'es thp TIl'pul.Ji(' of 
Iexil'(), the Incliaus 
"pre aJl Christians and partially civiliu'(1. 
His old mission of "(hII' Lady of RO!Tows," at 

an Diego, "as destroYl'd during the 
rexil'an war, 
llllt SOlIlP ('lïlmhlillg' "a IJ<;; 
'pt J't'maill, eloqllf'lIt mp- 
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morials of the romantic past. The few acres of 
land and the buildings on them, whi{:h "Were con- 
fiscated and sold to a )lexican politician, were re- 
covered for the church in 1856. Beside the dear old 
church there is now an illdushial school, where the 
Indian dlildren, from the reservations of Southern 
California, ale trained and taught by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. To this little farm belongs tllP distin{:- 
tion of protecting the first oli'-e trees planted on the 
continent of North .America. Three miles above 
the school, the old dam built by the fathers and 
their Indian con verts one hundred and fifty 
years ago, is still in existence. From this dam, 
through a deep -and ugly ravine, they carried an 
aqueduct of tilf's imbedded in mortar and rubble to 
irrigate their ganlens. The gnarled old orchard, 
still bearing its fruit, is as luse-ious as in the days 
when the "old mission" brands of pickled oliyei' 
and oli ye oil were famous the world O\-er. Indeed, 
they are famous yet. X ohody who is anybody, yi
its 
this quepnly city of tllP royal harbor without caning 
at the old mission so redolent of pathetic inciùent 
and romantic enterprise. The friendly citizens of 
San Diego are proud of the historic mission of "Our 
JÆdy of Sorrows," and of thpir beautiful harbor. 
One of these days, in the extensiyp park "Which they 
are now improving and beautifying, they will placp 
ou native granite pedestals, t"Wo statues-one to 
Vizcaino, who entered and nampd thpir splendid 
harbor, and another to Padrp J unippro Serra, who 
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first planted the cross of Christianity In Southern 
California. 
The history of the colonization and ci,-ilization 
of the California coast by these brave, faithful and 
zealous priests, is in striking contrast with what 
happened in New England and Virginia, where the 
Iudians were civilized off the face of the earth. 
After establishing the San Diego mission, 
Father Serra pushed northward and planh,a a chain 
of Christian pueblos one day's march apart. He and 
his priestly companions taught their converts to 
cultivate and irrigate the land, raise grain, fruits 
and vegetables, and make their labor profitable. "I 
do not know," writes Mr. ,Yo E. Curtis, in the 
Chicago Recor(l-Herald, "any mì

lOnary on any 
part of the earth-Catholic or Protestant-who ac- 
('omplished more good for his fellmy creahu'f'
. Thp 
heroism of Padre J unipero Serra. hi
 usefulness. 
his self-sacrifice, his piety and his puhlic services 
for the chur('11 and humanity entitle him to canon- 
ization." 
The Francisl'ans, in time. estahlished nillPtf'ell 
missions, baptized GO,640 lndians before the expul- 
sion of the order, introduced horses, cattle and 
shf'f'p; plantpd orange and olh'e g-roves, and made 
of their swarthy con'-ert:-: a peaceful and illdustriou
 
people. IiE'ft aloDP and in undisturbf'd pursuit of 
their apostolic work, the fathers would in time have 
('onverted and ei,'ilized all the trihes of the Pacific 
('oast and the Southwe
t. From the day they 
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opened t.he first mission to tht> Indians, until the 
('onfiscation of their property, in 1834, the fathers 
met with opposition and discouragement. They 

mcceelled in conquering the l}ostility of the say- 
ages, eradicating their foul superstitions and win- 
ning them to a Christian and a clean life, but their 
yirtues, self-denial and ht>roic cJ}arity failed to sub- 
due the cupidity anù ayarice of the founders of an 
ullstable republic. 
}"rom his death bed in his little monastery, of 
San Carlos, in :Monterey ,the saintly priest, tTunipero 
Sena, asked his brethren to beg from God for mm'e 
help in the desolate wilderness. On the llight of 
August 28, 1784, he was dying, and his last word
 
were: "Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the haryest 
that He send laborers ilito His yineyard. " * 


.Early in 1891, Mrs. Leland Stanford, of San Francisco, 
Cal., erected an imposing monument to Junipero Sena 011 
a sit.e overlooking the Ray of Monterey, where Father Serra 
landed on June; 1st, 1770. The de!'ign is of the famow;: 
Franciscan st.epping from a row-loat, his right hand rai!'t'd 
blessing the Indians, 
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IN THE LAND OF THE PAPACOES. 



CHAP1:ER xx. 


A LAND OF SCE
HC WO
DERS. 


After thirty days' traveling by train and burro, 
through Sonora and Arizona, I rode into N ogales 
last night. filled with amazement and admiration 
for the wonderful creations of God made manifest in 
the strange configuration of this land and in the 
marvels wrought by the hand of time. Dante 
Aligherie, when he breathed his last in the pictur- 
('.;;que capital of the Exarchate, died 5.0 years too 
soon. If he were li,'ing to-day and travelled acros::, 
t his law) of wonders, he would have seen upon the 
earth a reg-ion "here Purgator
v. Hell and HeaYen 
had cOllspired to produce <I bewildering \'Îascope of 
all that is weir(} ,terriblE" and awe-in"pil'ing, side hy 
side with the beautiful, the marvelous and romantic. 
'Vith the possible exception of Sonora. in the Re- 
public of )Ie
icu. tu which geographically and eth- 
Jlographically Arizona belongs, there i!'1 not on thp 
('ontineJ}t of ..\..merica, perhaps not in the world, .1 
laud as fuJl to repletion with all that is so fascinat- 
ing in naturp and startling to man. 
()nly a ff'\\" months ago, a sailing ship from 
Honolulu. rel'orte() that the lava from Mount 11a- 
tatutu, tlWIl in adiye eruption on the Island of 

a ntii, lUlIl cow'red tJ}irty square miles, while in 
plaees tlIp flowing stream \\a<; t" 0 hundred feet 
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high, and that ill a part of the island a river of lava 
twelve miles wide was ru
hiDg to the ocean. The 
tale was laughed down and ridiculed in San Fran- 
<.-isco, where the captain of the ship made his re- 
port. Yet here, almost on the boundary line of Cali- 
fornia ,there are indisllutable, positive and visible 
proofs of a volcanic vomit compared to which the 
3latatutu di
charge is but an iutestillaI disturbance. 
The San l.'rancisco mountain, 13.000 feet high 
OIl the northwestern edge of Arizona, is one of the 
most beautiful mountains in America. At some 
period, geologically recent, it was the focus of an 
igenous commotion of unequalled duration and vio- 
lence. It poured out rivers and lakes of lava, which 
('overed the land for two hundred square miles an(l 
raised it in places 500 feet. rrhis statement may 

tagger belief, but anyone ,,-ho leayes the Santa Fe 
at Ash Fork and follows the trail to the Hupais vil- 
lage of 
\.Ye Supais, and bpgins the dpscent of Cat- 
aract Canyon, may verify for himself the enormouf' 
depth of this unprecedented flow. 
HetuI'lling to Ash Fork, when the sun is de- 
dining and tbe sky ßeeked with douds, the same 
man will see a sunset impossible of description, par- 
alyzing the genius of a l)aul I,Joraine and the bru!'h 
of a Turner. Then the heavens are bathed in a lurid 
blood ('0101', in purple and saffron, or gleam with 
yivid shepn of moltpn, burnished gold, when a fall- 
ing ('abrad of fiery n
nni1ion rests upon the purplp 
peaks awl ridges of the "estern moulltain
. I 
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know not any land where the îull majesty oî the text 
of the inspired writer is more luminously present 
than here in this region of wonders. "The heavens 
dec1areth the glory of God and the firmament show- 
pth His handiwork." 
East of the )lissouri river this is an unknown 
land, even to the well-informed .Americans. Wea1thy 
and presumedly educatpd citizens of the East spend 
millions annually sightseeing in Europe and Egypt, 
when here, within their borders, is a land where 
mysterious and pre-historic 1 aces dwell, where na- 
ture and nature's God have wrought incredible mar- 
,pIs unlike anything seen elsewhere upon the earth. 
and of which the people seem to have no apprecia- 
tion. Thp hills and lakes of Switzerland, the Alps 
and .Appenines, to which thousands, year after year, 
go from ...\..merica ostensihly to admire the configura- 
tion'3 and towering heights oî tllPse historically fa- 
mous mountains, ('an offer nothing to the eye or to 
the imag'ination to be eompared to the natural won- 
dprs of their own land and of which they apppar to 
he unconscious. 
X owhere may there be found such extensive 
areas of arid deserts, crossed and reerossed in every 
dil'pdioll hy lofty mountains of strange formation, 
as in tllis comparativply unknown region. Here are 
tathomlps:-l canyons, dizzy crag's and cloud-piereing 
I)('aks and a ,.ast array of all the C'ontradietions pos- 
Rihh> ill topoglap}IY. There are hroad stretches of 
.IpseI t, "here the winds raise 
torms of dust and 
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whirl eyc10nes of sand, carrying death to man and 
beast. Here are to be found dismal rayines, horrent 
ahysses and startling canyons, through whose 
gloomy depths flow streams of water pure and clear 
as eyer rippled through the pages of Cervantes. Here 
are the cells of the cliff-dwellers, the burrows of the 
troglodytes, or pre-historic cave-men, the ruins of 
the ancient pueblo towns, and traces of pre-Colum- 
hian tribes who haye gone down amid the fierce con- 
flicts of tribal wars and have disappeareù from off 
the earth. 
Darwin, I{uxley and llaupas are welcome to 
their theOlies accounting for the origin of 
Ian and 
his expansion from the brute to a ci yilized being. 
but my life among and my experience with sayages 
have conyinced me that the territory separating the 
(.iyilized from the savage man could neyer be crossed 
llY the savage unassisted by a civilized guide, while 
all history prOH'S that races at one time in posses- 
sion of ciyiIization have retrograded and descended 
into the gloomy depths of savagery, whf're many of 
them yet remain. In Arizona, at least, it was im- 
possible for the Indian to lift himself out of his 
degradation. for when he began hi
 rude cultivation 
of the lands, the ferocious mountain trihf'S swoope(1 
down upon him and drove him into thf' desert or to 
the inaccessible cliffs. 
Following the instinct of self-preservation, he 
built his stone hut on lofty ledges or scooped from 
the friable mountain side, fifty, one hundred, two 
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hundred feet in air, a cave which served for an ob- 
servatory and a refuge for his wife and children. 
'Yith a rope ladder, twisted from the viscera of the 
grey wolf, or the hide of the mountain lion, he 
c-limbeù down from his lofty perch, retunâng with 
food and water for his miserable family. 1hus be- 
gan the 110W famous "cliff-dwellings," which seven- 
ty years ago many of our learned antiquaries 
thought were the dens of an extinct species, half 
animal and half man. Seeing and knowing nothing 
of the rope which was always lined by the woman 
when the man was at home or on the hunt, the de- 
du<:tion was quite natural that no t1.urnan being 
could scale the face of the almost perpendicular 
diff. 
The 
loqui Indians still inhabit these strange 
rock lairs on the northern side of the Colorado 
Chiquito. There is no tribe of aborigines left upon 
the earth, there's no region of the world, more de- 
sen-iug of examillation than the Moquis and the 
mysterious land they occupy. Here at the villagf" 
of Huaipi, on a mesa or table land sun-ounded by 
sand dunes and amorphous boulders of old red sand- 
stone, is held every second year the mystic rite of 
the "Feast of the Snake," whf"n the tribal medicine 
men, or shamans, holding in their mouths and 
fondling venomous rattlesnakes, dance arounù and 
through the sacred fire, and rushing wildly through 
the assembled crowd of women and children, dis- 
c.lppear behind the estufas and liberate the reptiles. 
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These 3Ioqui dwellings and the Zuni pueblos of New 
.Mexico are the oldest continuously inhabited struc- 
hIres in America and probably remain more nearly 
in their original state than those of any other abor- 
iginal people in North or South America. 
For ethnological study it is hardly possible to 
overestimate the ,'alue of these strange people- 
the Moquis and the Zunis. In the accounts of their 
early explorations the Spanish missionary father... 
found from eighty to a hundred cells of these pueblo 
and cliff dwellers inhabited in Sonora, Chihuahua 
and Arizona. Clearly the whole of New 
Iexico, 
Arizona and Northern :Mexico was occupied by these 
semi-civilized people, who lived in caves, stone and 
adobe houses, culti"ated the land with stone hoes, 
and irrigated it with water brought in channels from 
the nearest river. Centuries before the advent of 
the Rpanian1s, the decline of the race began, and 
eventually would have ended in total savagery if thf" 
European had not entered upon the scene. Interne" 
cine wars, drought, pestilence, and, above all, the 
("oming into the land of the fierce Apaches. or 
Dinnés, and their many predatory and annihilating 
raids, wore down the ancient race and threatened 
its extinction. All the adobe and stone ruins, all 
the remains of ditches and canals from all over the 
river lands of N ew 
lexico and Arizona, are the 
relics of these 
trange people. 
This is not the place to enter upon a disquisition 
into the origin or migration of the, anished race. 
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I may, howeyer, add that in the common Ù.se of 
adobe, for building material, in the plain walls, 
lisiuO' to a heifJ'ht of man y stories, in the architect- 
1:1 1:1 
l11'e of their terraced structures, absence of doors in 
the lower stories, the ascent by external ladders to 
the higher, their buildings were altogether unlike 
allY iOUlhl in 
lexico, Y UCë.ltan or Central America. 
In the absence of arched ceilings, of overlapping 
hlocks, of all arehiteaural decorations, of iùols, 
temples and buildings for religious rites, of burial 
mounds and mummies or human remains, rock in- 
scriptions and miscellaneous n>lics, the monument
 
of the Zllnis and 
Ioquis present no analogies with 
thm: e of the )Iayas, (Juichés or any known race ot 
people now existing. 
Ueturning from this digreðsion, let me continue 
IllY explorations. Here in this land of wonders is 
the Petrified Forest, where are to be seen trunks of 
giant trees O\"er ten feet in diameter and a hundred 
feet long, changed trom wood into carnelian, 
precious jasper and banded agate. Here are hun- 
dreds of tons-a riotous outpouring-of Chalcedony, 
topaz, agate and onyx, proteded from \'andals by 
decree of congress. Here also is the Cohino Forest, 
through which one may ridp for five clays and find 
no wail'r lllllpss it }H-' in the rainy season. There m'e 
places here where the ground is covered with pure 
baking so(la, which at times rises in a cloud of ir- 
ritating dust, and when dri\'en by the wind excori- 
ates the nostrils, throat, eyes and ears. There are 
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depressions near the mouth of the Virgin River, 
where slabs of salt, two or three feet thick and clear 
as lake ice, may be cut; and mirages of deceiving 
bodies of water so realistic that even the old desert 
traveller: parched with thirst, is sometimes lured 
to his death. 
In this territory is the )logollon )lountain, 
whose sides and summit are covered with a forest of 
giant pine trees. At some time it nhe remote past na- 
ture, when in an experimental mood, fashioned it, 
casting the huge freak to one side, and, laughing 
aloud, left it unfinished in the lonely desert. It is 
an unexampled 
pheaval, a marvelous oddity, from 
whose western rim one looks down 3,000 feet into 
the Tonto abyss, a weird depth, where ravines, 
arroJ
os, angular hills and volcanic settlings, con- 
spire to produce one of the roughest and strangest 
spots on the earth's surface. 
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VEGETATION OF THE DESERT. 


I cannot resist the temptation of enlarging and 
dwelling upon, what I may term, the natural mÏra- 
des of this extraordinary region. North of Yuma, 
on the Colorado, there are hundreds of acrf'S of mo- 
saic pavement fashioned from minute cubes of jas- 
pf'r, carnelian and agate, a flooring of tiny pebbles 
so hard and polished that, when swept by the wind, 
is as yi
ibly eompact and regular as if each Clì.be wag 
set in place by an artisan aud forced down by a 
roller. ....\ t times this floor of precious stones is en- 
tirely hidden by the sand, then a fierce de
ert winl! 
PHters and sweeps it dean. Nowhere, unless it be 
the Giant's Causeway, Ireland, have I seen stone:'! 
laid with sueh mathematical accuracy. 
In this laud of contradictions is the Painted 
Desert, with it:òl fantastic surface of ocherous earth 
and yalieties of marls rivalling" the tints and colors 
of a large palette. Here, in this weird and wonderful 
territory, was opened by the Spaniards the now ex- 
hausfE.d amI ahandolled mines of the Sih-er King 
and the I>lallcha de Ia Plata, wllC're lumps of yirgin 
sil '-er "eighillg two thousand pounds werf' dil:icOY- 
erell, and the Salero, wlH're ill Spalli..h times the 
Padre, "ho had ('hat ge of the little mission, wishing 
to I'lltl'l'tain "ith propf'r l'('sp"eí his hishop. who was 
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paying his first yisit to the camp, discovered when 
the table was set that there were no salt cellars. 
Calling two of his Indian neophytes, he ordered 
them to dig ore from the mine and hammer it into 
a solid silYer basin, whieh he placed on the table, 
garnished with roses and ferns, and presented to the 
hishop when he was leaying for Durango, his 
episcopal see. 
In 1870 the last herd of wild horses was roundPll 
up in Arizona, and here, too, conaled like the 
horses, and at about the same time, are the rem- 
nants of the Apaches, who, with no weapOllS, saye 
hows and aITOW
, lance, kllife amI war dub, defied 
for two hunllred and fifty years the fighting meu 
of Spain and the United States. 
The Standard Iron Company is now tunneling 
earth near the Diabolo Canyon in seareh of tll('> 
greatest meteor eYer heard of by meterologists. 
\Vhen this composite visitor struek the earth it cut 
a chanuel GOO feet deep and nearly a mile in length, 
'Ihe land for miles around was, and is yet, ('overed 
with fragments of this star rodL Some of thest' 
pieces weighed many tons, and when broken up and 
reduced, ran high in yaluable minerals. The size 
of this meteor i
 said to be enormous, and judging 
from the value of the ore scattered around the great 
(lepression, the minerals embosomed in the meteor 
will amount to many millions of dollars. Distin- 
guished mineralogists of Europe and America havp 
expressed a wish to be pre<;ent when the meteorie 
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"onder is uncovered. Here, also, solidly perched on 
the breast of a sIllall yokanic hill, is the only desert 
laboratory in the world. This hill projects from the 
base of a rugged mountain range, known as the 
Tucson, and was selected by the Spaniards as a 
ite 
on whi(,h to build a blockhouse awl observatory in 
the days \\" hen the .Apaches terrified Southern .Ari- 
zona. }'rom the crest of this volcanic mount one 
may sweep a <:il'cular horizon within which repose 
in awful majesty fifteen range:, of mountains, 
streh.hing southward into )lexico, northward into 
Celltral Arizona, and e\:.tendiug toward the west far 
into C'alifol'llia. 'Yithill this circle the 
paniard
 
were making history when the states of the East 
"ere a wilderness, and New Y ork h
HI as yet no 
place on the map of .Amel'i('a. The mountains aud 
the deserts rt'main as they \\ ere" hen the Dpanish 
priest ,)farco, of 
izza, in 1:j;1!), cros
wd them on his 
"ay to the )Ioqui tOWllS of Ouivera. The ,"egeta- 
tion e"en has uudergone no ('hange, for here, all 
a 1'01.111(1 , amI before you, are tlll' giant Suaharo
, or 
Candelabrum ('adi, the ocotilla, the Spanish dagger 
plant, "ith bayonets all a-bristle, the palo \'er(le, 
the mesquite, prickly pear ,sagebrush. and all the 
\\ ollderful \-arieties of desert flora for whi('h the ..\.ri- 
zona deserh are notorious. 
Thp professor of botany ill tllP Fnivel'sity of 
.Arizona tells me there are iu Arizona 3,000 varieties 
of flower-('arryiug' plant", aud 300 different kiuels of 
g-rasses. 'Yith the eXt:eption of the ,erbena and a 
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few others, all the indigenous flowers are odorless, 
owing, it is said, to the absence of moistu.re in the 
air. All desert plants are protected against the 
greed or hunger, or, let us say, wanton destruction 
of man and animal, by spines or thorns. )lore than 
six hundred varieties of the cactus alone have been 
discovered, catalogued and classified. All desertF: 
have a botany of their own and a flora of infinite pos- 
sibilities of value, and in the deserts of Arizona are 
found plants or great me(licinal value, mallY of them 
with uuique and interesting dwracteri<;;tics. It i<;; 
a very curious fact that the only varieties of the 
cactus without thorns known to exist in this region, 
are found gro
 ing in rock projedions and ledges 
heyond the reach of animals. This was explained 
to me on the theory that, at some time in the past, 
this kind of cactus was common enough in the 
mountains, bu.t the gopherl', rabbits and other desert 
uuimals had long ago consume(l all that could he 
reached. In "'YiM 'Vest" hooks, awl even in pro- 
fesse(Uy historical novels, one rea(1s occasionally or 
this an(l that family or elan of Indians perishing of 
hunger or thirst. It is impossible for a normally 
healthy savage to die of hunger or perish from thirst 
on the ...-1rizona deserts. 'Ihe white man ? Yes, awl 
oneIl, tlw Indian neYer. It is a case of God temper- 
ing the ,,-ind to the shorn lamh, or fitting the back 
to the bur(len. rnder the thorns or eyeI'y variety of 
eaduF: there is refreshing, 1l0luishing and indeed, 
palatable rood. The dpsert awl mountain tribes 
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knew this from immemorial times, and until they 
"ere confined to the reservations, cactus food 
formed a large part of their ordinary diet. 1 he
. 
had a way of their own of stripping the needles from 
the plant, reaching the pulp and eating it cooked or 
uncooked. 
There are many fruit and berry bearing cacti, 
and these fruits aud berries were gathered in sea- 
sou, eaten raw or boiled, aud from which a delicious 
syrup or juice was extracted, aud an intoxicating 
drink, called "chaca," distilled. The pitayha a.nd 
suaharo cacti grow to the height of twenty and 
thirty feet, and yield, when properly tapped, from- 
five to ten gallons of pllre drinking water. All 
desert plants contain a large amount of moisture, 
and the professors of the Carnegie desert laboratory 
are now trying to find out how these desert plants, 
especially the cacti, extract water from a parche(l 
and sandy soil, and moisture from hot air. There is 
a cactus, christened by the early Spaniards the "bar- 
rel," which is forty per cent. water, and, strange to 
say, thrives best in hopelessly barren lands in which 
no water is found within hundreds of miles, and on 
"hich rain seldom falls. 
The desert laboratory for the shHI
. of the flora 
of barren lands, is the property of the Carnegie In- 
stitute at \Yashington, and was founded by )11'. F. 
Y. Cm'ille, of the r nited States Department of ...\g- 
rieulture, and Dr. D. Trembly )[acDougal, who was 
for years assistant director of the 
ew York ßotan- 
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ieal Ganlen. Dr. 
lacDougal is now here in charge 
of the department of botanical I'esearch. In its spe- 
eialty of purpose thel'e is only one other institution 
in existence, eyen collaterally related to this desert 
laboratory, and that is the college of science estab- 
lished lately in Greenland by the government of 
Denmark, for researches in arctic regions and the 
study of the f!.Ol'a and fauna of the far north. ThiR 
desert laboratory, under expert botanists, will in- 
dude in its scope, the physiographic conditions of 
notable interest in the two great desert areas of 
1Vestern ÅmelÌea, deliminated by the geologist, the 
botanist ,and tþe geographer, and designated as the 
Sonora-
 evada desert and the Sinaloa-Chihuahua 
region of sand. These two regions embrace large 
sections of Idaho, G tah, Uregon, Colorado, 1Vash- 
ington, Nevada, California, ...-\.rizona, Lower Cali- 
fornia, Sonora and Sinaloa. In this classification 
the beds of many ancient lakes are included, an,} 
among them the yet existing Great Salt Lake. Dr. 
)la(' Dougal informs me that nota hIe features in th is 
vast body are the Snake river desert of Idaho, the 
Ralston sand lands of N eyada, the sage fields of 
1Vashington, the lava beds of Oregon, Death Valley, 
the )loja,-e Desert, the Colorado Desert, the Painted 
Desert in Arizona and New )lexico, the Salton bed 
and the great Sonora desert of )lexico. In the Cali- 
fornias-Southern and Lower-the desert vegeta- 
tion and that of the coast lands meet, but, except ill 
rare instances, never assimilate. I v\as surprised to 
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hear from the di,.;tinguished professor, as without 
doubt you will be to read, that if the deserts of the 
earth could be brought into one area they would 
form a continent larger than all of North America. 
The wonderful and peculiar ,'egetation of the deserts 
has time and again invited and received the atten- 
tion of learned botanists, but not until HlP found- 
ing of this Carnegie laboratory was any systematif' 
and continuous study made of desert plant life. TllP 
assistant in f'hal'ge of the botanical department f'or- 
respond
 "ith the famous botanists of the world, 
and is daiJy mailing' to and recei,'ing specimens of 
desert flowers and plauts from all parts of Asia, Af- 
l'ica and Australia. 
n may interest my readers to learn that, in the 
,'alley of the 
blt River, in Arizona, the rnih'd 
States governmpnt reclamation servir'e has well uu- 
del' way one of the most remarkahle engineering 
enterprises for the irrigation of fV'sert lands ever 
undertaken. Ikfol'e a hole wal': drilled for the actual 
"ork in tlIis almost iU3cces1-tihle quarter of the Ra 1t 
Hiver Canyon, a wagon road twenty-fh-e miles long 
ha<1 to be hlasted from the I"ide of the fearful gorge. 
Fiftpen miles of this roa<1 pl'es('nh.d almost insur- 
mountable <liffif'uIties, for it had to be run through 
the wildest and most precipitou
 portions of tllf' 
awesome r-anyon
. Then hegan the hel'f'ulPaJl task 
of preparation for controlling the turbulent waters 
of the rin>r, whif'h in the late spring hecome a rush- 
ing torrent. In a narrow part of this can,on tIu' 
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men, under expert hydrographic and civil engineers, 
are now building a wall of solid masonry, 'which, 
when completed, will rise to a height of 2ìO feet. 
It will enclose a lake of stOl"aged "ateI' twenty-fhe 
miles long and 200 feet deep. Sluices and canal
 
"in carry water from this .utificial lake to the 
parched lands. This gm'ernmellt contract win cost 

6,000,OOO, and will reclaim 200,000 acres of arid 
land. .At the southern level of the lake stands the 
town of Rooseyelt, not very old, as you may judge 
by the name, but substantially built. ".,. ell, wheu 
the l'eseryoir is finished and the waters are about to 
be let in, "Hooseyelt must go." 
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A TEMPLE OF THE DESERT. 


.Among all the mission churches built by the 
Spanish missionary fathers, within the present lim- 
its of the "C nited States, extending from the meridi- 
an of San Antonio, Tex., to the Presidio of San 
Francisco, and embracing such examples as SaIl 
Gabriel, outside of Los .Angeles, and the mis
ion 
ehurch of San Jose, near San Diego, built by Padre 
,J u.nipero Serra-of \\ hom Brpt Harte amI Helcn 
,Jackson wrote so sympathetically-there is not ont-' 
superior 
U'chitedurally, and there are few equal to 
San Xavier deillac, the church of the geutle Papa- 
goes. The drive from Tucson to the lllil'i
ion is nine 
miles. To your left, withiu S01.111d of its gurgling' 
waters, flows the Santa Cruz, that for four hunùreù 

.ears has filled a prominent place in the real and 
}pgpudary history of .Arizona. Spriuging from thp 
floor of the valley, the Tucson range of mountains 
and hills rise majestically to the right. and stretch 
south" ard to an illtermiuable distance. Far away 
to the southwest-miles aud miles away-the "T" in 
Buttes, " inflated with copper, tower in imperial 
isolation. Five miles from Tue
on the road sU(lden- 
l:v rises, and at once the bell-shaped dome and the 

Ioorish to" ers of the chu.rch of the Fapagoes break 
the sky Hue to the south. Another mile, and" l' 
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enter the Pima reservation and are recei\Ted with an 
infernal dissonance of barks, snarls and growls from 
a yelping pack of unpedigreed curs of low estate. 
The road winds through and around wikiups and 
cahins, past the humble graveyard where heaves the 
turf in many a mouldering heap, and where a forest 
of plain woodell crosses records the sublime hope 
and faith of the vanishing Papago. Before enter- 
ing the church, I called to pay my rec;;pects and ten- 
der the hilmte of my admiration to the three sisters 
of the community of St. J oC'eph, who for years have 
devoted their lives to the mental and spiritual up- 
lifting of the Indian chil(hen of the reservation. I 
found the class rooms clean, a plentiful supply of 
blackboards and mnral tablets, and the walls orna- 
mented ,,-ith sacred and other pictures. r.Ihe chil- 
(1ren were almost as dark as negroes, their ('oal- 
hlack hair falling' over their shoulders and their 
snake-like eyes piercing and searching me as if I 
were an enemy. 'Yhat clothes they wore were clean, 
and I found them as intelligent and as far advanced 
in their elementary studies as the chil<1ren of white 
parents. "Sister," I said, "how often do you lun-e 
mass here?" 
"Twice a month, sir." 
".And in the meantime?" 
"In the meantime we are alone with the lllessed 
Sacrament. " 
"Oh, the bishop then grants tIle privilege of 
'Reservation' to your oratory." 
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"Yes, without the Blessed Sacrament we could 
not live here. 'Ve three are alone. 'Ve have no 
amusements, no society, and, outside of oursehes, 
no companionship. 'Ye do our own cooking, our 
own washing, our own scrubbing, and teach these 
eighty-five children six hours a day aud giye them 
an hour's religious illstructon on Sunday. 'Ve also 
teach some of them mu,;ic, and all of them singing. " 
I shook hands with these heroic and estimable 
la(lies, thanked them for their courtesies, and as I 
passed across the "patio" to enter the church, some 
lines from the exqui
te poem, "The Sister of Char- 
ity," hy Gerald Griffin, unbidden, visited my mem- 
ory: 
"Behold her, ye worldly, behold her, ye ,'ain, 
'Vho shrink from the pathway of virtue and pain; 
'Vho give up to pleasure your nights and your days, 
Forgetful or service, forgetful or praise." 
Before" e enter the sacred and historic fane, let 
us go back some centuries, and from the shadowy 
past eyoke the dead that we may learn fI'om them 
I-\omething of the early days of this holy place. The 
first white man, of whom we have any record, to 
visit and pl'f'ach to the Pima" and Papagoes of 
Southern ...\l'izolla, was that great missionary awl 
pxplol'er, Father Eusibio Frallciso Kino. In 1mB 
he left the Yaquis of Sonora on his wonderful mis- 
sionary tour, and ou foot crossed the deserts, 
preadling to the Apaches, Yurnas and lIaricopas on 
the way. Late in October, of the same year, he 
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entered the tribal lands of the Pimas and Papagoe;:" 
and from the Pima town on the Santa Cruz, now St. 
Xa,-ier del Hac, a deputation was sent to escort him 
to their yillage. "\Vhen the priest entered the vil- 
lage, Coro, chief of the Pimas, and his warriors were 
parading and dancing around the scalps of Apaches, 
whom they had defeated in battle, and before whose 
dark and reeking hair they were now shouting their 
paeans of yictory. )lange, the historian of the 
Pimas-of whom the Papa goes are a branch-says 
that the morning after Kino's arrival, Coro paraded 
Lefore him one thousand two hundred warriors in all 
the glory of "\\ ar bonnets, bright blankets, head 
dresses of eagle feathers, scalp shirts, shields of 
deer hide, and gleaming lances. Father Kino re- 
mained here two or three weeks, teaching and in- 
structing the tribe in the Christian religion, and 
when about to leave, marked on his chart the Pima 
,-alley and gave to it the name of San Francisco 
Xayier del TIac abbreyiated hy local usage into "SaIl 
Xavier del Hac." This intrepid missionary traveled 
through J
ower California, Sonora and Arizona, in- 
structing the desert Indians and baptizing, accord- 
ing to Clavigero, 30,000 infants and adults. From 
1691 to 1702 he visited all the tribes of these re- 
gions, solving' many inteeresting problems of eth- 
nology, erecting missions and col1ecting vast trea- 
Slues of information about the land and its won- 
derful people, the Yllmas, Apaches, OpateR, Pimas 
and Zunis. He reached the Gila in 1694, and said 
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mass in the ancient ruin, the "Casa Grande," which 
is yet standing, in splendid isolation ,amid a waste 
of burning sand. In 1700 he built the first church, 
and, according to his biographer, Ortega, "He usell 
light, porous stone, '"ery suitable for building." 
The church recorùs are extallt from 1720-67, 
aud show that during these years twenty-two .T esuit 
fathers successi,'ely administered Hac and neighbor- 
iug missiOlls. III 1768 the Franciscan fathers suc- 
('eeded the Jesuits. In that year }'ather Garces as- 
sumed charge of this Pima mission. This extra- 
ordinary and saintly priest was one of the great men 
of these early days. In his quest for perishing souls 
he yisited aU the tribes of .Arizona, crossing deserts, 
sl'aling mountains and endurillg famine ,thirst and 
iusu1t, He mapped, charted and liamed mountains, 
ri'"ers amI Indian settlements. He took latitudes 
and longitudes, and \\ as the first white man to cross 
the Uraud Canyon from the west and give 
it a !"pecific name. His diary or the itinerary of hi
 
trayels was translated into English last year by that 
{'('centric, but honest, bigot, Elliott Coues. 'Vith 
)11'. Coues' historic, topographic and invaluable 
l1otes, the diary of the priest, in Í\\ 0 ,'olumes, is a 
splendid addition to the ethnographic literature of 
the Southwest. 
On the 19th of July, 1781, the great priest was 
murdered at the mission of 1he Immaculate Concep- 
tion-now Yuma, in an Indian uprising against the 
Spaniards. The cornerstone of the present beautiful 
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church of the Bac mission was laid by the Fran- 
ciscan fathers in 1780, and the date, "1797," still 
legible oyer the door, records, no doubt, its comple- 
tion. 
'he historian, Hubert H. Bancroft, calls the 
church a "magnificent structure," and devotes three 
pages of his History of Arizona to this mission. In 
1828, soon after 
lexico broke away from her al- 
legiance to the mother country and declared herself 
an independent republic, chaos reigned, and the 
fathers were compelled by the force of circumstanc- 
es to abandon their missions in Arizona. The Pima. 
aIlll Papago converts assembled in the church eyery 
Sunday and feast day, and for years, in fact until 
the return of a priest appointed by the Bishop of 
Durango, said the beads, sang their accustomed 
hyml)s and made the stations of the cross. The his- 
ric building shows sadly the wear and tear of time 
and threatens to become a melancholy ruin in a few 
more years. 
Some time, let ns hope, a gifted and impartial 
historian will appear and do for the early 
missionaries of the Southwest, for the Kinos, the 
Garces, the Escalantes and the other saintly and 
heroic priests and martyrs, what Parkman has done 
for the early Jesuits of Canada and N ew York, and 
}'ather Zephyrin Englehardt for the Rpanish mis- 
sionaries of Southern and Lower California. It is 
popularly believed that Coronado, on his way to the 
Zuni puehlos of 
 ew :Mexico, was the first white 
man to gaze upon the now historic ruins known a
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the Casa Grande. I have once or twice mentioned 
the nallle of .Father Eusebio Kino, a distinguished 
missionary and a heroic character, who merits more 
than an int:idental reference in a book of travel, or 
ill a history of 
 orthern )Iexico, or of the South- 
"est of the L nited States. 
.A.. F. Balllielier, Charles :F. Lnmmis, and that 
inadefatigable hurrower and delver into musty man- 
uscI"Ïpts, the late Dr. Elliott Coues, have settled for 
all timp, that neither Coronado nor anyone of his 
lllen ever saw or heard of the "rasas Grandes"- 
the great buildings of Southern Arizona. The 
Jesuit priest, who" as the first white man to see and 
pxplore the mysterious building-was Father 
Eusebio Kino, one of the most illush-ious and heroic 
lllen that ever trod the Southwest, if not the Ameri- 
('an continent. The record of the havels and mis- 

ionary labors of this magnificent priest are to hp 
found in Bancroft's History of Arizona and Sonora, 
ill Elliott Coues' "On the 1 rail of a Spanish 
Pioneer," in thp "Diario" of J uan 
[ateo Mange, 
a military officer who was with Padre Kino in Home 
of his "ellhadas," or exppditions, and in the first 
volume of the sPcolld series of the work entitled 
"Documentos para 10 Historio ùe )[e
ico," prilltpd 
in JIe-xieo City in 1834. IJieutenant lIange, in his 
journal, wI'ites of Father Kino, whom he knew in- 
timately: "Hp was a man of wonderful tal('nh
, an 
astrononwr, a mathemati(.ian, and cosmographpr." 
]jefore I relate the incidents aSAociated with tht' 
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discovery of the now famous ruins, the Casal!! 
Grandes, by Father Kino, let me hurriedly record 
something of the life and history of this remark- 
a ble priest and model missionary. 
Eusebio }
rancisco Kuhne--or, as the Spaniards 
pronounced it, Kino, was born at Trent, Austrian 
Tyrol, in the year 1640. He was a blood relation 
of the famous Asiatic missionary, Father )Iartin- 

Iartin. After graduating with honors, in physics, 
Kino declined the chair of mathematics in the Uni- 
yersity of Bavaria, tendered to him by the Duke of 
ßavaria. Turning aside from the promise of a dis- 
tinguished future in Austria, he entered the Society 
of Jesus, and asked for a place on the foreign mis- 
sions. ArrÏYing in )Iexico in 1680, the year of 
ew- 
ton's comet, he was drawn into a friendly discus
 
sion on the origin of comets and the solar system, 
with the Spanish astronomer, then in :Mexico City, 
Riguenza y Gongora. His remarkable familiarity 
with authol"Ìties and his great knowledge of the 
solar systems, determined his assignation to duty in 
Lower California as cosmographer major on .Admiral 
Isidore Otonòo's expedition of 1683. 
Returning from Lower California, he was a
- 
signed by his ecclesiastical superior to the mission 
of Sonora, which then embraced all Southern .Ari- 
zona. On December 16, 1687, he left the Jesuit 
college at Guadalajara, and trayelÎ1)g by burro and 
on foot, arrived in Sonora, where he founded the 
mission of "Our Lady of Sorrows," w hic h remained 
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his headquarters until his death. X ow hegins his 
\\ onderful career. 
Leaying his Indian mis
ion in charge of an as- 
si::,tant priest, he struck out for the )Iayo hunting' 
grounds, and entering the yalley of the Rio )lag- 
dalena, preached to the )layos, and gathering them 
ill, .founded the pueblo or yillage settlement of St. 
Ignatius. He now swung towards the north and 
estah]ished among the Humori the pueblo of St. J 0- 
sppb of HUlUoris, now known as Imuris. 
Ueturning' to his mission of Our Lady of Sor- 
1'0\\ s, he waited for the coming of Father Juan 
)Ia1'ia de SalYatierra, the superior and yisitador, or 
\-i..,itlJr of the Inùian mi"sions of )lexico. This was 
the .Father Sah atierra "ho established the "Pious 
F unll" for the California I lldialls, and who after- 
\\ aI'(1 opened the mission to the Digger Indians and 
hpcame known as the .Apostle of Lower California, 
...\. few days after the arrival of Sah-atierra, the 
Ì\\ 0 priests set out on a missionary itinerary, visit- 
ing ane] preaching to the tribes of X orthern Sonora, 
tiU they came to Cocaspera, near N ogales, where 
they separated; SalYatierra returning by way of Our 
Lady of SOlTOWS to Guadalajara. 
'Father Kino tanied for SOllie time at Cocaspera, 
instructing the Indians, and early in )lay, 16!H, 
started on his historic dpsert journey to the Santa. 
Cruz yalley, where he preached to the Pimas and 
foundecl the pueblo and mis
ion of San Xavier dpl 
Hac. 
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To describe the fatigues and hardships of a 
journey in those days from N ogales to Tucson, to 
record the varied and very interesting interviews 
and experiences with the tribes, many of whom had 
never before seen a white man, to relate the hard- 
ships and trials of the great missionary, would put 
too severe a tax on my readers, so I hurry on to thp 
Casas Grandes. 
In 1694 Lieutenant J uan 
Iateo lIange, nephew 
of Petriz de Crusate, ex-go\'ernor of New )Iexico, 
was commissioned to accompany Father Kino on his 
\'isits to the Indian tribes and on his exploring ex- 
peditions, and to report in writing what he saw and 
learned. lIange joined the great priest at his mis- 

ion of Our Lady of Sorrows on February 7, 1694; 
they crossed the Sierra del Comedio, and on the 15th 
reached the coast, first of white men from Pimeria 
AHa-from the west-to look out upon the waters of 
the great gulf. At Turbutana, )Iange left the priest 
for a time, and went up the Colorado river to a 
place named Cups, so called from a smoking 
limestone cave in the neighborhood. Returning he 
joined Kino at Caborca, bringing news of famous 
ruins said to exist on the banks of a river entering 
into the Colorado, or River of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, as Kino christened it. This was the first in- 
timation the Spaniards had of these remarkable 
buildings. The party now returned to the mission 
of Onr Lady of Sorrows, Sonora. 'Vhile here, some 
Indians, Pimas, from San Xavier, on the Santa 
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Cruz. Arizona, came on a visit to the priest, who 
ques"ioned them on the existence of the pre-historic 
ruinp near the Gila river. They informed him that 
these wonderful ruins" ere standing on the desert, 
but of their origin they knew nothing. 
In October, 169-1, Kino, accompanied and 
appointed Francis Xavier Sa eta as missionary at Ca- 
borca, where he was murdered by the Y umas, April 

, IG95. Leaving Saeta at this mission, .Father 
Kino now set out alone on an expedition to the Casad 
Grandes. He reached the Gila, camped for the 
night, and on the morning of .x ovember 30, entered 
the region of the ruins, and in the largest of the 
three buildings offered up the Holy Sacrifice of the 
)fass. )Iallge. on page 25. of his published report, 
in Spanish, gives the whole history, and bestows 

Teat praise on Kino. 
The prie&t was the first white ma.n who saw and 
accurately described these now famous pre-Columbi- 
an ruins. This wonderful priest tramped the valley 
of the Ranta Cruz to the Gila. Passing down the 
Gila to its mouth, after exploring the country, he 
retraced his 
teps, penetrating the land north of the 
Gila river for some distance, and ascended the Salt 
ri\'er and other northern tributaries of the Gila. Hi
 
pxploratious did not end here. Proceeding east, he 
pxplored -the valley of the San Pedro aud its branch- 
es, then the Gila to the )lirubres, and on to the Rio 
Grande and the )fessila valley. He went from 
Yuma, crossed the Colorado desert, and traced the 
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Colorado riyer to its mouth. He yisited sixty-t1J1'ee 
tribes, sub-tribes and families, studying the wars, 
customs, traditions, folk-lore and habits of the In- 
dians. He founded missions, built chapels, made 
maps aud tracings, took obseryations and Ipft us a 
maRS of valuable information on the botany, geology 
aud temperature of the counhy. His map was in 
his time, and long after his death, the best delinea- 
tion of Sonora, Southern Arizona and the gulf coast 
of Southern California. His life was an unparallelecl 
record of deyotion, heroism and dauntless courage. 
Uf him we may I'epeat what Bacon wrote of Pius V., 
to whom Christendom is indebted for the yictory of 
Lepanto: "I am astonished that the Roman church 
has not yet canonized this great man." 
Un :February 5, 1702, l,'ather Kino, accompan- 
ied by Father Gonzales (the same missionary who 
was with Kino on his excursion to the mouth of thp 
Colorado), started on a missionary expedition to 
1 he Gila Indians, and went from tribe to tribe, till 
he arriyecl at the mission of St. Ignatius on the Col- 
orado I'Ïver. Here Father GOllzale
, WOI'n out ",,'ith 
hardship and inness, lay down and died. After giv- 
ing Christian burial to his priestly companion, the 
great prest returned to his mission ÏI) Sonora. His 
report of the entrada, or expedition, bears the date 
April 2, 1702. He never again saw the Colorado or 
Gila. He was growing old, and his strong constitu- 
tion was beginning to gi "e way unclpr the weight of 
years, and the wear and tear of missionary trayel 
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and missionary labor. His last, and, in a sense, hi
 
most memorable journey was made toward the north 
in the autumn of 1706. He left his mission late 
in October, and swinging around by "ay of Remedi- 
os, made his "onderful tour to the Santa Clara 
mountains, preaching to and eyangelizing the tribes 
on his way. From thE' summit of Santa Clara he 
looked out for the last time on the waters of the 
Gulf of California. noting the continuity of Lower 
California from Pimeria, the main land, and fixing 
for all time its peninsular character. This was the 
last, long, earthly pilgrimage of the great Jesuit 
aud model missionary, whose explorations and fear- 
less cndurance on hehalf of perishing souls, lift him 
unto a plane of canonization and a pedestal of fame. 
He returned to his mission in Sonora, where he 
passed his few remaining years, training his swarthy 
converts in decency and clean living, making short 
\"isits to nE'ighborillg pueblos, and adding by his 
}l('roim and saintly life another name to the cata- 
logue of brilliant and wonderful men for whom tht> 
\\ odd and the church are iudebted to the Society of 
,It'sus. He died in 1711, aged 70, ha \-iug surren- 
tIered thirty of these sen:>nty Yl'
lrS to the saying and 
ei\"ilizing of tlw Rouora and ..\.rizon3. members of 
that strange and mysterious race, tllP Amerit:an In- 
dian. 
Let us hope that some day a Catholic Parkman 
"ill appear, gifted with his mar\"elous fascination 
of style, his tireless industry, l}is command of lan- 
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guage, with an appreciation of the supernatural, 
and an admiration of saintly asceticism, which the 
Hal'vard master had not, and do for the dauntless 
Spanish missionaries of Lower California, the coast 
and the Southwest, ,,-hat Parkman dill for the 
}'rench missionary priests of Canada and 'Vestern 
New York, when he bequeathed to us his immortal 
"J esuits of North America." 



CHA.PTER XXIII. 


A MIRACLE OF NATURE. 


Un the earth's surface there is no plat of ground 
bristling" ith sharper problems for the microscop- 
i
t, or that offers to the lapidary more interesting 
specimens for examination, than the eight or ten 
8q uare miles of land in Northeastern Arizona, known 
aa the Pphified Forest. Here nature exults in ac- 
t'omplished miracles, in marvelous and seemingly 
impossible transmutations, in achievements trans 
scelldillg imagination and the possibilities of science 
Here, where the giant trees fell in the days before 
lllan was upon the earth to count time, they lie to- 
day, with shape and outline uut'hanged, with bark 
and cell and nodule unaltered to the eye, with every- 
thing the saulP Rave that alone which constitutes 
a tree and gi,.es to it its own specific name. Here, 
for miles around, the land is chased with unpolished 
jewels, which ask hut the touch of the lapidary's 
art to reproduce Milton's "firmament of Ii ,-ing sap- 
phires." Tht'y rpmain with ns to bear imperishable 
tpstiruouy to the dpdaration of the pvangelist, that 
""ith God, all things are possible." 
'Yhen the adventurous Spaniards returned 
home trom the Orinoco and the shores of the Span- 
ish )lain, after their Íl'uitlpss expeditiou iu quest ot 
the "EI Dorado-tliP gilded man"-aud told of thp 
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wondrous things and monstrous creations they had 
seen-the Lake of Pitch, the disappearing rivers, 
the land and sea monsters, the men with tails, the- 
Amazons-the female warriors who gaye their name 
to the greatest river in America-the world mar- 
yeled, but belieyed. Yet when Andres Doranteas and 
Alonzo )Iahlonado returning after years of wander- 
ing in the desert and mountain lands of Southwest- 
ern America, recorded the existence of a great for- 
est they had yisited, where precious stones of jasper 
and onyx strewed the ground, and where trees of 
agate and carnelian, blown down by a mighty wind
 
encumbered the earth, there" as an up-pricking of 
pars among the learned men of )Iadrid, then a wag- 
ging of heads and finally loud and incredulous 
laughter. As well ask them to believe in the exist- 
ence of a herd of cattle slLspended in mid-air, frozen 
into rigidity and retaining their shapes and out- 
lines. Even this they might have seen. 
"'Ye saw an entire herd of buffaloes, bohly 
outlined, against a sapphire horizon. The most won- 
derful illusion and mirage I had eyer seen. "-Sante 
Fé Trail, Inman, p. 93. 
Yet the forest was here and is here now, un- 
changed and unchangeable. 
In the memorial to Congress, adopted in 1895, 
by the legislative assembly of Arizona, reC]uesting 
that Chalcedony Forest be made a national park, the 
area of the forest is defined to be "ten miles square, 
eoyered with hunks of agatized trees, SODle of which 
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measure over 200 feet in length, and from seven to 
ten feet in diameter." In this official statement" e 
have the limits of the wonderful region accurately 
defined, and the material of the trees recorded, 
I have seen the petrified trees of Yell()wstone 
Park, some of them yet standing, the stone trees of 
'Y" yoming, and those of the Calistoga Grove of Cali- 
fornia, but the petrified region of A:-:"ona is the only 
place in the world where the trees are in such num- 
hers as to merit the name of a forest. In delicacy of 
, eining, iu hrilliancy and variety of coloring, they 
outclass all other petrifications. But Professor Tol- 
man, the geologist of the e niyersity of ...\rizoua, 
tells me there is another notable distinction which 
pIa res this forest of ehalcedollY in a class by itself. 
The trees are much. very much more ancient than 
thuse of Yellowstone parle Of course, I cannot 
mark tinw "ith Professor Tolman when figuring' 
upon the very remote beginning of creation. I am 
yet a Christian, and will, I am satisfied, die in my 
helief in r"e,'elation. )ly stu.dies in archapology and 
paleontology hut ('onfirm me in my attachment to 
the orthodox school of theology. Dr. Tolman and 
the sehool to ,,,hii'll he belongs count by millions of 

'ears, I ('OUllt by thouc;;ands. "Thp petrified treps of 
all other known Ioealities." fo;aid the learned proft's- 
SOl' of gpoIog.'", "are of the tertiary age, while the 
Arizona furest goes far hack into :lie
ozoic time, 
prohably to the Triassic formation. The differeuc(' in 
tlu'ir age is therefore many millions of years." 
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And, now, before I attempt to describe this 
great wonder, as it appeared to me, let me for a mo- 
ment linger by the wayside. About sixteen years 
ago there was a man named Adam Hanna, who lived 
between the Santa Fe railroad and the nearest point 
to the petrified forest. 'Yhen the officials of the 
road decided to build a station due north of the for- 
est and about eight miles from the Naturalllridge, 
they gave it the name of Adamana, in compliment to 
)11'. 
\.dam Hanna, upon whom feU the honor of con- 
ducting scientists and vi5itors to the forest. At 
Adamana, I stepped from the train, and, with a com- 
panion, took t
e stage for the petrified lands. )Iid- 
way, between the station awl the Natural Bridge, 
we left the wagon and struck across the country to 
visit the ruins of an Indian pueblo and fortification, 
"hose people had disappeared many years before the 

paniards crossed the mountains of Arizona. Ap- 
proaching the ruin we entered the tribal graveyard, 
where some years ago a vast accumulation of silver 
and copper ornaments, of agate spear heads, arrow 
tips of jasper and obsidian and beautiful pottery was 
unearthed. These were buried with the dead, whose 
hones had wasted to dust many years before the 
white vandals had rifled the graves. The pre-his- 
toric buildings are now a confused mass of sun- 
dried brick and sandstone, but 'when )fulhausen was 
here eighty years ago, the divisionary lines of 
three hundred houses or rooms were traceahle, and 
a few feet of a wall st
lllding. 'Yhen the exploring 
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party for the Pacific railroad passed here in 1853, it 
was said that traces of unique pictographs or sym- 
holic writings yet remained on the face of a neigh- 
boring cliff. A little to the "est of Chalcedony 
Park are the remains of another abandoned village. 
A fe" scattpred huts are still nearly intact, unique, 
ghost-like, alone, unlike anytlJing found elsewhere 
upon the parth. The material entering into their 
('Ollstruction is like unto that of which the New 
,J erusalem of the .Apocalypse is built, for "the build- 
ing of the walls thereof are of jasper, and HIP 
toundations adorned with aU manner of precious 
stones.' · 
The aueient builders selected silicified logs of 
uniform size for their dwellings, and, with adobp 
and preciuus chips of Chalcedony, ehinked the valu- 
able timbers. Neyer did prince or millionaire choose 
more beautiful or more imperishahle material for 
p"en a 
ingle room of his palace than the trunks of 
these trees which stood erect ages before the first 
\\ hite man saw the setting 
nlll in Arizona. 
""'hen I pntered the wonderful forest and 
ascendpd an elp,-ation from which I could command 
my Sllfl'Ollndillgs, I experienced a feeling of disap- 
poilltnu->nt. From magazine articles and letters of 
t ra "e l('rs, I was lpd to beJipve that this mystic re- 
gion \\ as i.1 drpam of scpnic joy. I confess I wa
 
keypd up too high by thpse descriptions, and for a 
time was not ill accord with my environments. TIlt' 
land llPre is a desert, lifted 5,000 to 6,000 feet abovl' 
sea level, and cut up into small mesas or table levels, 
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into many ridges, buttes, gulches and miniature 
ravines carrying little vegetation. .Flowing south- 
ward, into a winding channel, is the Lithodendron 
(stone river), or more correctly, creek. The vallpy 
of this river at a certain bend widens out to the east 
and west, forming an alluvial ùepression whose 
hanks and slopes are rugged, spurred and ravined. 
Here one enters the heart of tbe petrified forest, and 
the section known as Chalceùony Park. And now 
p,'erything and the position of everything arp start- 
ling. On the knolls, E-purs and isolated e1evations, 
in the hollows, ravines and gulches, on the surface 
of the lowlan<.l.s, piled up as if skidded by timber- 
lllen or flung reckles51y across each other in heaps, 
lie the silicified logs in greatest confusion. Every- 
where, "\\ ith unstinted prodigality, the ground is 
sown with gems, with chips, splinters alld nodule!" 
of agate, jasppr and carnelian of all shapes and sizps, 
anù displaying all the colm's of the lunar rainhow. 
Buried in the sand hills rising above the valley 
to t.he west, are petrified logs, squaring three anù 
four feet at the butts, which protrude from the beet- 
ling bluffs. Curiously enough, specimens from these 
hunks are not of agate color, but of a soft blending 
of brown and gray and absolutely opaque, while 
('hips from the trees in the valley are translucent, 
and many of them transparent as glass. 1he state 
of mineralization in which many of thpse valley 
trees are found almost lifts them into material for 
gems anù precious stones, opals, jasper, amethyst
 
and emeralds. One of the most extraordinary fea- 
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tures of this marvelous region is the Natural Bridge, 
an agatiZf-'d tree, spanning a miniature canyon twen- 
ty-five feet deep and thirty feet wide, over which a 
lllall may safely cross. The tree is ill an excellent 
state of presen-ation and shows no marks of sand 
'abrasion; it lies diagonally across the ravine and 
measures a E-pan of forty-four feet. l."rom end to 
butt the tree is 110 feet long and, as with all the 
stone logs of this quarter of the forest, there are 
liO branches adhering to top or body. So much of 
the matt-'rial of the forest retains its natural color, 
hark and shape, aud so true is the piling that look- 
ing on them one would be illclined to believe that 
some settler, ,,110 was c1em'ing the land, had left for 
dinner and Illight at any moment return and fire the 
pile. ...\llotllPr very singular and as yet unexplained 
phenoIlu-'non are the rings or diyi!-.ionary marks en- 
('irclillg many of the log
 from end to end. These. 
ring marks girdle the trunks every eighteen inches 
and do not vary the eigl1th of an inch. Either by 
the disilltpgration of the mesa or by torrential flood., 
the tn-'es, had been carrit-'d (1 own from higher levels 
aud in the moving suffered many fracturl:'s, sonH' 
of them heing broken into fragmenhi. N ow all 
these logs, llleasurillg flom twpnty to ninety feet, 
hroke transversely mIll every time the hreak was on 
the l'ing. How these rings were formed remains to 
this (lay an unsoh-ed problem. The material uf 
these trees is so harel that some years ago an abra- 
f'i\-e company of ('hicago made pl'epal'3iÍons to grind 
the logs into emery. 1:heir plant was brought from 
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Chicago to Adamana, where it is now falling to 
pieces from rust and neglect. In answer to my en- 
quiry "hy it was not set up, I was told that a Ca- 
nadian company, at about the samé time, began at 
jlontreal the m31lUfacture of abrasive sand a 11(1 
lowered the price of the material below the point 
where it would pay to grind up the trees. Out of 
this agatized wood have been manufactured most 
beautiful table tops, mantels, clock cases, pedestals 
and ornamental articles. But the cost of sawing, 
ehiseling and polishing makes the goods very expen- 
8ive. To give you an example. "\Vhen Tiffany's 
workmen star ed to saw off a section from one of 
these logs to form a pedestal for the sÍlver vase of 
the Bartholdi presentation, they began with a six- 
inch saw of Sheffield steel aided with diamond dust. 
Sawing eight hours a day, they were five days cut- 
ting through a four-foot log which wore their six- 
inch sa"W to a ribbon one-half inch "Wide. Although 
there are miIlions of tons of the petrified material 
scattered around this region. the lnst of gain and ac- 
('umulation, which becomes a passion with some of 
us, ,,'ould soon strip the forest to the naked desert 
if Congress had not intervened to save it. For forty 

'ears despoilers have been rifling the land, gather- 
ing and shipping the silicified wood to the east. 

Iuch has been sold to museums and private collect- 
ors, but much more has heen shipped to dealers and 
manufacturers. Visitors to the park may carry away 
with them a fe"W specimens, but no dealing or traf- 
ficking in the precious material is now permitted. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


SNAKE AND SNAKE MEN. 


'Ylâle J was on a yisit to thp Hopi village of 
'Valfi, Northeastern Arizona, a little )Ioqui boy who 
had been bitten by a rattlesnake, rushed into the 
pueblo. He was hurried into a tent by one of the 
:make catchers and a snake-stone was at once placed 
upon the WOli.llil. T,,
ice it was taken off and held 
for a few seconds in boiling mille On the third 
application the boy fell into a deep sleep and when 
he awoke he was as well as eyer. "\Valfi owns the 
Oldy snake-stone in the Hopi land. If the stone he 
Jlot applied almost immediately after a person is 
bitten, no cure follows its application to the wound. 
Siuce the hour that Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
!lied from the bite of a poisonous reptile, wise meu- 
"ho if they Ii \
ed to-day \\ ould be called scientists- 
hi.l\
e been tryillg to understand the primary action 
of a snake's poison. 
Herpdologists--men who know all about snakes 
-can tell us what the poisoll is in a chemical sense, 
hut they cannot tell us how pl'illlaI'ily it kills. 
Ol' 
ha \-e tlH:'Y bepn able to di
!(,oH\r any sure antidote 
for the bite of n'nOlllOUS sua kps, like the coln'a, 
the rattlesnake and the fer-de-lance of Guiana. 
"'Ylwu the weasel fights" ith the snake," I-'ays the 
Talmud, "she al'rueth hpl'sdf hy eating rUe against 
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the bite of the serpent," hut this rue doesn't a,'ail 
hnman beings, and many another antidote or pro- 
phylactic recommended in times past has lost its 
e ill cacy . 
There was a time, old chroniclers tell us, when 
snakes so dreaded thp ash tree that they would not 
PH'n ellter into "the morning or eyeuing shadow 
thereof, " and PliIl y sa tisfied himself by experimeu t 
of the truth of the popular belief that if a snake wa:-. 
}If.\dged about on olle side with fire and on the other 
\\ ith a barripr of ash twigs it would run into HIP 
fire rather than cross the twigs. 
As a rule, .it may be laid down, that for man, 
beast or bird, the only safety lies in keeping, like 
the mongoose, outs
de the striking line. 
Fortunately, a snake "more suhtle than any 
hpast of the field,' 'rarely goes out of its way to at- 
tack. In the handling of snakes the snake charmer
 
of India and eyell more conspicnously the )loqui 
Indians of 
\rizona, acquire a dexterity and an ap- 
parent immunity from danger which seems to be 
ullattainahle by white men. 
The n.\nom of serpents, scorpiolls, the tarantula, 
the spider and the Gila 'monster' owes its ,'irulencp 
to toxins or poisons similar to those made hy bac- 
teria. There is a great yariety of these poisons. 

nake poison ålone contains many distinct toxins, 
eaeh of ".hich exerts a specific action on the neryous 
system. 
It is possihle to produce in man or beast an 
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artificial immunity to the effect of any poison. This 
i" accompli
heù by the repeated injection of venom 
in doses each of which is too small to cause death 
or, illlle
tl, /Scrious injury to the system. In time 
the bOlly acquires the power to resist the action of 
Illany times the quantity of venOlll, that would cause 
death if it were injected into the ,-eins or stomach 
of a non-imlllunized person. 
Then, again, conditions, habitation, and 
heredity make for immunity. The negro is immune 
to chagre, malarial and yellow fever for he descends 
horn an ancestry which, for ages, has lived in m<l- 
lariallawls aud in time, by a mysterious law of na- 
ture, bel'ame immune to malaria. The arsenic eater 
of the Swis,> mountains consumes in one dosc suf- 
ficient al"seuic to kill t" 0 men, and it is well kno" n 
to toxicologists, that a man who descends from a 
\\ hiskY-llriuking' aneestry is comparatively immune 
to alcoholic poison which goes far to explain the sur- 
pIisiug IOJlgeyity of "oltl topers." 
The hedg'ehog, the ichneum and the peccary or 
"ild hog' allll some other animals which devour vell- 
muous snakes, exhihit an extraordinary resistance 
to the effec'ts of their bites. This immunity is ex- 
pIuinecl hy the presence of resistants 01' anti-toxins 
in the hlood of the::,e animals. 
erpents are as littk 
atfedpd hy their own venom. It is almost imp os- 

ible to product' death by inoculating' a 
nake with 
venom of its own species. 
\Ye sometimes read of l'attlesnakes and 8COI'- 
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pions committing suicide by biting themselves. In 
one of our encyclopedias we read of a rattlesnake 
imprisoned in a circle of red hot coals biting itself 
and dying of its own poison. If the incident ever 
occurred the snake died of its own bite and not from 
its venom. 
Science, with all its superciliousness, cannot 
altogether disregard the stories of distinguished In- 
dia officers who record the immunity of certain 
snake charmers of Burma to the bites of the deadly 
cobra and the Himalaya Krait. It is possible that 
the snake-men of India and Egypt may have been 
inoculated from boyhood with small injections of 
cobra venOIll, gradually increasing the amount ù.ntil. 
in time, they became immunized. 
Contrary to popular opinion the Hopi or 110qui 
snake-men are not immune to the deadly action of 
the bite of the rattlesnake. 
Two years ago I was present at the :àIoqui snake 
dance celebrated August 20th, at tbe pueblo of 
Oraibi, :NoTtheastern Arizona. This dance, or festi- 
val, is of unknown origin and is adually a prayer 
for rain, a religious rite. Formerly it was held al- 
ternately every two years, in mid-sunuller, in one 
of the four villages of the Snake and .A.ntelope clans. 
To-day it occurs only at long intervals; in time it 
will entirely disappear. Bri('ßy, here is what hap- 
pens: 
Eight days before the day of the dance a chosen 
band of men go in quest of the snakes, carrying 
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with them corn meal over which a sacred chant has 
been sung and the sacred. rods wa yed. Each man 
carrys a stick about four feet long, forked and. cere- 
monially dedicated to securing the snakes. When 
the hunters find a snake they waye the sacred stick 
over him and when the snake starts to glide away 
he is quickly seized immediately behind the head 
amI carried to the yiUage. Here he is deposited in 
an estufa or kiva, a deep cellar, eight feet wide, 
fifteen feet long and ten feet deep which, except a 
round hole in the centre, is entirely coyered. This 
estufa is entered. by a ladder. 
"hell the snake is deposited in the cellar the 
men go after more snakes, when the same thing i:-; 
repeated. One half of the floor of the estufa is 
raised a bout one foot higher thuu the other, and on 
this raised floor the snakes are kept by the snake 
herders. The other haH is reserved for the altar. 
which is about six feet square. 1:hat which is called 
the altar is a paiutiug on the floor or hard sand, at 
Olle end of "hich is a horrihle day imag'e, called the 
snake-god and around which and the altar are many 
huge serpellb gaudily painted. Around the altar 
also, and at equal distances are thirty-three rain- 
rods stuueling upright. ""'-hen a suake hunter hrings 
in a snake, he approache
 the sauel altar. hreathes 
upon olle of the rain rods, and heseeches the raill- 
god for rain. 
hould no rain com(' hefore noon of 
the eighth day, then the thirty-three oldest men of 
the Hopi lift the rain-rods. carry them half a mile 
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to the east and raisiug' them aloft implore the ]'ain- 
god, in the name of all the women of the tribe, to 
send down rain. Then each of these men dig a hole 
in the sand amI with some sac]'ed meal burys the 
rain-rod and I'eturns to the pueblo on the high noon 
of the eighth tlay. 
They now wash their hair with the soap-plant, 
after which the men go into another large estufa 
"here they elJgage in singing, invoking and mak- 
ing offerings to the image of a second god. They- 
the snake-men-swalJow a drink prepared fI'om 
herbs and I'oOts, believing it win pI'otect them 
against the vel:wm of the snakes. This decoction 
often brings on severe vomiting and does not always 
proted them from the '-enom of the snakes for, when 
bitten, they not infrequently die. 
)IeaIndIile, the herder washes the ninety or one 
hundred snakes and puts them in sacks, the rattle- 
snakes into deerskin bags, and the others into com- 
mon sacks. 
The dance square is a smooth pieee of ground 
about eighteen feet in diameter and in its centre 
stands the 'Sacred Rode' On one I'ide of this squaI'l' 
is the snake-shade a place about four feet square and 
I'ising four feet high with a curtain, made of cactus 
fibre, hUlJging in front, before which is placed a 
stick or a flat board. 
.At a given signal eighteen men from the second 
estufa quickly ascend the ladder and race for the 
dance groulld. The :make-henlers bring out the 
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sHakes and empty them into the snake-shade on 
which they are kept by the herders and prevented 
\\ ith willow rods from escaping. The eighteen men 
now rush three times arounù the Sacred Rock, stop 
for a moment before the snakes and stamp three 
times on the board of the snake shade. Eighteell 
aged women and eighteen maidens now form a circle 
around the dance ring, each holding in her hand a 
dish of the sacred meal. Eighteen more men come 
out ÍI'om the e
tufa, each carryiug a stick, two feet 
long, to the end of which is tied three sacred feath- 
ers. They wa \'e them o\'er the snakes three time
, 
e\'ery man of the eighteen hi
sing 1ike a serpent. 
The first eighteen men form a line in front of the 
snake-shade, the other eighteen standing between 
them and the shade. 1:he curtain is quickly drawH 
aside, the herders stir up the snakes with tulare 
l'eeds, and all the women cheer or cry alomI. .d. 
snake man rushes from the ranks, and with the 
sI)Ped of a bird seizes a 
nake or hyo and closes on it 
"ith his tept1.. Another man throws his arm around 
the body of the snake man and wa,yes the feathers 
ill the face of the snake to attract its attention. 
The snake-man, holding in his teeth the snake, rush- 
es \\'il(lly around, hut inside the square, his partner 
holding to him atHI waving' the rod and feather
 
('ontinuously. When raciug past the women each of 
them scattprs some of the sacred meal on the snakes. 
3Ieanwhile ea(.h of the other snake-men, accompan- 
it'd hy a fpatIler mall, 
eizes a handful of snakes and 
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putting them in his mouth, ßys to the Sacred Rock. 
The square is now full of snake-men, the rattle- 
snakes are rattling, the copperheads and bull snakes 
hissing, the women shouting and throwing sacred 
meal and the whole weird scene presenting one of 
the most revolting and uncanny spectacles ever seen 
or staged by human beings. All the snake-men run 
madly around the ring three times and then deposit 
the snakes at the foot of the Sacred Rock. In this 
dance one man carried hanging from his mouth, five 
snakes, one of which was a rattlesnake four feet 
long. In this gruesome performance all the other 
snake-men join lwtil all tIIP reptiles are taken from 
the snake-shade and carried three times around the 
nIl g . 
.Atter the ending of the snake dance tlIP 
eighteen young women spread a ring about six feet 
in diameter with the sacred meal, the eighteen old 
women forming two lines across the ring at right 
angles with the sacred meal. The snakes are thrown 
into this ring of meal until the sun just sinks below 
the horizon, when every man enters the ring, grabs 
a snake and all run as fast as they can from the vil- 
lage towards the fOllr points of the compass and set 
the snakes free. They then return to the dance 
ground, the young maidens and old women wave the 
sacred rods over the men who have been bitten and 
in a monotonous and loud yoice in yoke the snake- 
god to cure the hitten men. 
And so eJHls the frightful and tenihly shocking 
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spectacle. Of course, the man who is bitten by a 
rattlesnake or a copperhead dies, that is, if the snake 
has not emptied his poison sack by striking at the 
herder's wand. The onl
. wonder is that so few are 
bitten. 



CHAPTER XX,. 


THE PRE-HISTORIC RUIN. 


I am "riting near the foothills of the Catalina 
mountains and from the hed of an enlporated inland 
sea. It is now a desert whose vegetation is unlike 
anything seen east of the )Iississippi ri'.er. 
\.round 
me towel' the Rtatuesque "pithaya" 01' candelabrum 
('actus, bearing in season lusciolls fruit: the massive 
hisnaga. of wondrous formation and erratic habits, 
the fruit of which is boiled b

 the )Iaricopa squaws 
and made into palatable eandy. From the slopes of 
the mountains spring giant specimen/'; of the thorny 
"sahuaro," resembling from afar monuments erect- 
pd by man to commemorate some great historical 
e'-ents in the life of the early people. Further down, 
11('ar the bed of an exhausted strpam ,arp patches 
of withered "palmina" or bear's grass, from whiell 
the Pima wompn make waterproof haskets. Around 
the desert, milt's and miles away, rise porphyritic' 
mouutains, thp ROll('OnS, the Santa Rita, the Tor- 
tillitas, grim, savage and withal pieturesque all(1 
"f'irdl,V fascinating. 1 heir rugg('d sidps are toru, 
gashed and put to pipc('s, thpil' ('ones now col(1 and 
(If'ad, stand sharp and clpar against a sky of opal- 
pscent dearnpss. In times past, in years geological- 
ly not "er
. rf'lUote, the flanl\.s of these to\H'ring hills 
"ere red with fire and their peaks ahlaze with "01- 
panic flame. 
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Gazing on them from afar you experience a sen- 
sation of awe, a consciousness of the earth's great 
age dominates you, and down the aYenues of time, 
down through the ages there comes to you the por- 
tentous question of the inspired author of Ecclesi- 
asticus: "Is there anything whereof it may be said: 
see, this is new; it hath been already of old time, 
which was before us." A.lmost" ithin gunshot of 
where I sit repose in solitary isolation a group of 
buildings, the despair of antiquaries, and historical- 
ly ycry old. The cen tral bulding is a large edifice, 
"hose adobe walls haye resisted for many centuries 
the erosion of-time, the abrasion of drifting sand 
anlI the wear and tear of torrential storms. This is 
the now historic "Casa Grande" or Great House, so 
named by the early Spanish explorers. Its walls are 
almost oriented to the four cardinal points, built of 
adohe blocks of unequal length and laid with SYll1- 
metry in a cement. of the same composition as tlw 
,yaIls. This famous ruin rests on a raised plateau, 
about six hUlHhed yards to the south of the Gila 
ri'"er, in the midst of a thick growth of mesquite. 
The great ruin, measuring forty-three by sixty feet 
is two stories high. 1Vhen on October 31, 1775, the 
:Franciscan missionary yisited Casa Grande he sai{l 
the buihling then carried three stories and that the 
Pima Indian who accompanied him said it had at 
one tinw four. Father :Font lpft us a yery interesting 
descI"Ïption of the ruins, which in his time, were in a 
fair state of preseryation. He tells us that the Casa 
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Grallùe itself then measured fifty by seyenty feet 
and that the pine beams, five inches thick, must 
have heen brought from a mountain twenty miles 
distant, and that the water for the town or pueblo 
wa
 brought by a canal dug from the Gila river. The 
Oligin of this celebrated building, of the Casa 
Iont- 
(ímnla, or "'Vhite House," near the Pima yillages, 
on the Gila alid of other great ruins in Southern .Ari- 
zona, is unknown. J. R. Bartlett, who yisited the 
(jila ,'illage (.Tuly 12,1852)), is of the opinion that 
t hey are the remains of Hopi or Zuni pueblos con- 
stl'uded long he fore the discovery of .America. 
Around the principal building are heaps of 
ruills and many acres of shapeless debris, all that 
remain of all ancient Indian town or pueblo that 
was ahandoned long before the daring Spaniard, 
Fr<ll1cisco de Coronado, in 15-1-0, entered _\..l'izona. 
It \\"a
 through this wild and mystic region that 
l)adre )Iarcos made his weird expedition in 1539 in 
(IUést of the elusi\'e seven cities of Cibola. In his 
report of his explorations he mentions the great 
huildings, then known to the Pima tribe by its In- 
dian l1ame of "Chichilitical." Here, too, after 
willHlpring oyer thousal1ds of miles of mountains 
:HHI harrPll deserts, passed the daring alh-enturers 
and explorers, Pedro de Tehall, Lopez de Cardines 
and Cahezza de \
 aea, the solitary sun"i"ors of N ar- 
vaps' unfortunate expedition which went to pieces at 
the mouth of the Buwanee river, one hundred yeal's 
he fore D
 Roto cro
sed the 
Iississippi. After them 
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eame the fearless and saintly missionary, Padre 
Eusebio Kino, so highly prai
ed by Yenaga the eady 
historian of California. Of the time when the r
sa 
Grande was left desolate before the coming of thp 
Spaniard as early as 1539, or when the ground was 
broken for the foundations of the town, whose wall
 
even then were an indistinguishable heap of ruins, 
the neighboring tribes had no tradition. It is really 
wonderful how these structures of sun drieù brick 
IUH'e resisted the ravages of ùecay and the elements 
for five hundred years of known time. 
These mysterious people carried from the Gila 
river an irrigation canal twenty-se\'en feet wide 
and ten feet deep, and converted the barren sand
 
arounù them into fertile gardens. Thp word 'puehlo' 
ill Spanish llleans simply a village, but in American 
pthnography it has obtained a special 
ignificanep 
from the peculiar style of the structures or groups 
of buildings scattered along the Vila and Salt river 
,'alleys, whose arehitecture was unlike that of any 
buildings found outside the northern frontiers of 
l\Iexico, Arizona, and New )Iexico. The most fertilf' 
valleys of these regions were oecupied by a semi- 
civilizeù and agricultural racp. The face of these 
lands was dotted with buildings three and iour 
Btories high, held in common by many families, and 
in lllany instances the houses and yillages were su- 
perior to those of the now existing pueblo to," ns. 
They were built for defense, the walls of great thick- 
ness and the approac-hps in many cases difficult. At 
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least a century, perhaps many centuries, before the 
('olliing of the Spanianh., the decline began and con- 
tinued with the certainty of a decree of fate uutil 
but a mere relllnant of the town builders and their 
:-;iugular structures now remains in the yalley of 
the Hio Grande and the land of the )loqui. Bartlett 
awl Hubert Bancroft, the hiðtorians, are of the opin- 
ion that, at one tillie. in the Salt river country there 
was a pupulation of 2UO,000 Indian<;-Pirnas, )lari- 
cupas and Faragoes-of whom but a pitiful remnant 
uow relliuius. Of a certainty, tribal wars and, it 
Illay be, famine aud pestilence wore down the race 
and in a few years the white man's yices and the 
"hite man's disease will finish them. \Vhether 
th(,y would eyer hu\'e adYa1l('ed beyond their rude 
arehitecture aud simple hoe culiurp is very doubtful. 
I am of the opiuiou, from a study of and e
perienc{' 
with the Demerara tribes, that \\ hen the EurOlJeans 
('ame to the" southwest the indigenuous people wert.' 
descending hom bm"barism to sayagery, and, like 
tIlt... Aztec tribes of )lexico, would, with the man
h 
uf time, become cannibals. Savage man cannot of 
himself Ulmye upward. The negro of equatorial 
Africa" as a sayage long before the time of Herodo- 
t us; for foul' thousand years IlP took not one single 
:-;tep to\\ anI eÏyilizatioll, and Liyingstone and StaB- 
ley found him the f'ame hrutalizpd man that he wa... 
ill tliP dayf' of. the first Rameses. St. Paul, two 
thousand years ago, in languagp that admits of no 
t'qui\'ocation, 
aid that it was impossible for mall 
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to attain to a kno" ledge of the higher truths with- 
out a teacher. The low state of some of the Ameri- 
can tribes, the South Sea islander, and the African 
I"a'.age, when first encountered by ciyilized man, 
would seem to prove that, unassisted by a higher 
type of the human race, the savage cannot rise out 
of his degradation. ...\.lld if eyen man, when having 
gone down to savagery, could never ascend the steep 
decline he had once trodden, how was it possible for 
the haI.f-ape-half-man of the Agnostic to lift hilli- 

elf to a higher plane? I cannot resist the malicioul" 
suspicion that all these puerile and ,-iolpnt attempts 
to account for the origin of Ulan were intended to 
(lestroy the credibility of revelation and belief in the 
divinity amI perpetuity of Christianity. 
Here, near the Casa Grande, I saw for thp first 
time the alligator lizard, or "Gila monster," im- 
pl'iSOl}ed.ill a. wire enclosure on the ranch of a )Iexi- 
('au vaquero. 1-\111 growll ,this repulsive reptile il" 
three feet long, of a black-brownish color, with the 
snout of a crocodile ánd the eye of a snake. The 
hideous and venomous thing bore an evil reputation 
three thousand years ago. He is the only surviving 
reptilp that answers to the Biblical description of the 
('ockahice or basilisk. In those early days it in- 
spired loathing and was shunned for its subtlety and 
dreaded bite. It was selected, with the asp awl 
other poisonous ereatures, by Isaiah to illustrate the 
benign iufluence of our Divine Lord in subdning the 
fierce passions of men which he compared to raven- 
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ous beasts and poisonous reptiles. In prophetic al- 
legory the inspired J udean toretells the time when 
. .the suckling' child shall play on the hole of the asp 
and the" eane(I child shall put his hand in the deu 
of the basilisk." Is the bite of this repulsive crea- 
ture fatal 
 \Yhen the Gila monster attains its 
growth and is not ill a torpi(I or semi-torpid conr1Ï- 
tion its bite is as serious as that of the rattlesnake. 
"\Vhl'll young' or iu a torpid state, often for foul' 
mouths of the year, the "hila" does not secrete 
poison. Ignorance uf the habits of the reptile have 
led to iuterminabh.' disputes and di5cussions making' 
an agreement of opinion impo.;sible. 'Vhen I was 
in Yuma I ruet a surgeon who, la:,t year, treated t" 0 
lllell \\ ho had been bitten. I need not enter into the 
details of ho\\ they happ(:'ned to be hitten. One 
man carne to the surgeon last 
 m"em bel', three hours 
aiter the "hila" Bank his teeth in his hand. The 
dodoI' call tel ized the wound and the man experi- 
enced 110 Illore inconvenience than he "oulù from 
the hite of a gopher. The other ma u, Ernpst Phair, 
hy name, "as Litten at foul' in the afternoon, had 
tIll' \\ ound eautetÏzed and treated \\ ith antisepti('
 
t\\ 0 hOUl'S atter the hite. ...\.t 10 0 'dock that night 
he "as "uut of his mind," his limbs bee-ame shock- 
ingly tumefie(l aud at 2 0 'doek ill the morning l)llair 
died. 'I his loathsome creature of giant wrae!\: i..; 
di:-;appeariug' aIllI in h\ euty 01' thirty years it will 
Ill' extinct. Hefereuce IlPre to Y UIlla reminds me 
that nowhere in the southwest ha"e I seen tramps, 
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hoboes and yegg men behave themseh-es as well as 
they do in this town. 'Yhen I mentioned this good 
behavior of the .'floating brigade' 'to Sheriff Liying- 
5ton he said that conditions made for it. "Y ou 
see," continued the sheriff, ,,'there is practically 
no escape from Yuma for a criminal. The only av- 
enues open are the railroad and the river. To strike 
across the country "ould mean death from thirst 
on the desert. This accoù.nts for the fact that 
tramps and hoboes are very careful how they con- 
d ù.ct themse h-es in Yuma. The ri n'r and I'ailroads 
offer no hope to an escaped prisoner, for they are 
too well police.Ll." 
Accompanied by a guiùe, I left Casa Grande 
early in the forenoon on burros or donkeys, and 
struck southeast across the Aravapi desert, hoping' 
to reach the historic town of Tucson some time in 
t he afternoon of the next day. Passing over ten 
miles of desert we entered the canyon of Santa Cata- 
lina in the mountains of the same name. }
or four 
miles we traveled through a dark and dismal gorge 
enclosed by walls 1.000 feet above the trail and no 
place wider than an ordinary street. 'Yherever a 
eat could stand a cactus grew, whose thorny plates 
matted the face of the escarpment. Sheltered from 
the sun by walls of soJid granite, porphyry or basalt, 
the great pass was eool and the silence intense. Hen' 
and there were piles of loose stones and boulders 
deposited when the rains of the summer solstice 
swept madly down the flanks of the Catalinas and 
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s"" elled this gorge to a rushing torrent. 'Yhen we 
pmerge(l from the gloomy canyon we saw before u::; 
another desert, stretching away many miles to the 
Santa Hib range, supposed by the early Spanish ex- 
plorers to ('ontain fabulous hordes of gold and sil- 
Yer. To our right rose the Baboquiyari, the sacretl 
mount of the Fapagoes. .Across this <lesert four 
hUJlllred years ago marched the Spanish missionary 
and explorer, l....tther )larcos of Nizza, on his way 
to the Zuni to"\\ns in 
 orthel'n 
\..rizona to bear a 
llles
age of sah-ation to these strange people, "who 
f'at in (larl\:IlPss and in the shadow of death." 
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CH
\.PTER XXYI. 


A CITY IN THE DESERT, 


Nowhere is the dividing line between the old 
and the new so sharply ùrawn as in Tucson. I do 
not mean the growth from a frontier or hush villagf' 
into a city or that of a mining camp into a town, us 
in the mineral states. To this transition we are ac- 
customed. Hen', the modern city has gro"Wn away 
from the old )lexican pueblo which is yet a nunwr- 
ically strong part of it, gro\\ iug ont into the despl't t 
leaving the quaint old 
Iexican 'Tillage in possession 
of the fertile ,yalley of Santa rrllz. It is not a di- 
vorce-a mense et thoro--from lwd and board, nor 
yet a separatiou, but rather a spreading out, all 
elongation of the young' giant towarcls and into the 
desert. The hic;;torÌc pueblo, sO full of romance and 
story, is left in possession of its ground, it
 o"Wn re- 
ligion, lauguage, traditions and customs. Its people 
have a voice iu the selpction of the mayor aud are 
pligihle for any office in the gift of the ritizens, 
lI'P 
protected by the :,ame laws and the same police as 
are those of "Whiter color. 
Tucson had a name and was a rancheria of 
Pimas, Papagops ancI Sohaipuri before the great 
missionary, Padre Kino, visiteù it in lü!H. He was 
the first white man that ever crossed the Santa Cruz 
from the west awl entered Tueson. In 1..:3 it was 
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stiU a rancheria, but many of its swarthy denizens 
had already been recei,'ed into the church; it was 
yisited regularly by the priests of San Xa,'ier del 
Hac and was now San Jose de Tucson. In 1771 
the Spanish garrison or presidio at 1 ubac was shift- 
ed to Tucson, a resident priest appointed and the 
adobe chnrch of St. Augustin built, the 
'alls of 
which m'p yet standing on the east bank of the 
f'anta Cruz, one of the di
appearing l'iyers of thp 
southwest. "'"ith the coming of the railroad in 
1880, two meteoric bodies were found here weighing 
respectively 1,600 and 632 pounds. The nlbbish 
that has been written about Tucson in the newspa- 
pers, books an
l magazines of the east, is only 
mai.ched by the myths and fahles published about 
Santa Fe. From before Fathel' Kino'lS yisit in 1691 
Tucson was never heard of. Since then, down to 
the building of the Southern Pacific, its history is 
a record of blood and munlers, of Apache raids, of 
)lexican feuds and American outlaws, gamblers and 
hold-up men who exterminated each othel' or were 
lynched hy the law-abiding dtizens. To-day Tuc- 
son is a city of law and order and wil1 soon be the 
metropolis of Arizona. So much by ,yay of a preface 
and now let us continue our impressions of the city. 
The early Spaniards civilized and Christianize(l 
the Aztecs of )lexico and intermarried with them. 
From these unions were begotten the race known to- 
day as )lexican ,though the ayprage American very 
often confuses-and very annoyingly to the )lexican 
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-the Indian tribes of the 
Iexican republic with 
the llescendants of the 
pallish colonists and mili- 
tary settlers and the daughters of the warriors of 
)lontezuma. The Spaniards did something more 
They imparted to their descendants courtesy, civil
 
ity and high ideals. They taught them all those 
nameless refinements of speech alid manner which 
impart a gracious flann' to association and a charm 
to companionship. 
I cannot lwlp thinking that the Americans of 
Tucson ha,'e profited yery much from their inter- 
eourse with the 
Iexicans, for nowhere in the south- 
"est ha'-e J met a more ciyil and companionable 
people. 
The modern Â.mel'ican is so full of the spirit of 
('ommercialism and the demon of material pl'ogre
s; 
:-.0 masterful in all that makes for political expan- 
sion and the achieyement of great enterprisps. that 
he is in danger of forgetting his duties to God and 
the courtesies of social life. 
To-day I took my second stroll through the 

Iexican section of Tucson and noted the slow hut 
stpady encroaeluuent of ...\..nglo-CeItic influence. l 
saw" ith l'l'g'ret that many of the old 
panish names 
of the Rtrepts had disappeare(l and that other and 
]pss euphonious ones had replaced them. The Calle 
f"anta Uita had gone down in the struggle to hold 
its own" ith the "gringo" aud Cherry strept ha... 
u<;;l.uppd its traditional Pliyileges. and our good- 
natured fripwl, )Il'Kenua, lias his CeltiC' name hla- 
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zonel} where Santa 
Ialia del Guaòaloupe, by im- 
memorial right, ought to be. 
But, with the exception of these street names, 
the adoption of a more modern dr'ess, and the ab- 
sence of old time customs, fiestas aud ceremonies, 
or tht'ir modification, the people are the same with 
whom I mingled two years ago in Zacatecas, Cuer- 
nanlca, and other towns in 31exico. Here are the 
narrow streets, with rows of one storied flat-roored 
houses or sun baked brick, or adobes, ,,'ith hel'e alIll 
there a house whose floor is "rammed" earth. Re- 
member that lumber here a rew years ago cost *80 
the thousand. In early times there were houses 
"ith not a solitar)' nail ê.UIY"\ here in or about them, 
for the wiudow :frames and doors were held in place 
by strips of rawhide. The women no 1 011 gel' weal' 
the many-shiped "Rebozo" or the "Tapole," l\"hich 
('oncealed all the face but the left eye. 
rhe 310m's, 
\\ ho hell} posses
ion of nearly one-half of Spaiu for 
almost 800 years, grafted on the Iherian race many 
of their own customs, nlalliJers and Oriental dress. 
The Spanish women inlleriteò :from them the "Re- 
hozo," the "Tapole," and concealment of the face, 
and the )lexican senoritas adoptpd the dress of their 
Spanish sisters. I round the men leaning, as of old, 
against the door jamhs aud walls of the mescal 
shops, smoking their soothing cigarettes. made by 
rolling a pinch of tobacco in a piece of corn-husk. 
and aPPtJrently supremely happy. But I missed t.he 
picturesque "zarape' 'and the many colored blanket 
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of cotton or wool, and the sweeping sombrero, wide 
as a phaeton wheel, and banded with snakes of sil- 
'er bunion. Through the ancient street of the old 
pueblo-the main street of the town-there passed 
and repassed a motley aggrpgation of quaint people. 
Pima and Papa go Indians, "greasers," half-caste:" 
jfexicans and ..A.merican ranchers, herders and cow- 
punchers. You must he careful here, for it is yet 
t'arly in the forenoon, and the street is filled with 
horses, mules and burros loaded with wood or gar- 
den truck for the market and dealers, and with 
tawny-complexioned men and women carrying huge 
loadð on their heads and followed by hare-footed 
('hildren awl half-stan-pd and wild looking mon- 
g'rels, first f'ousins to tllP sneaking coyotes of thp 
Sierras. 
The 
ure sign of racial absorption comes when a 
people begin to adopt the diet and cooking of thp 
foreign elf'ment with whom tllPY must li'-e and witli 
whom they must as
o('iate, at least commercially. 
To test how far thi
 process of assmilation and in- 
f'orporation had already a(h-anced amollg the jlexi- 
(',lUS, 1 diJwd to-day at onp of their restaurants. 
Fortunately or alas 
 it was thE' same familiar and 
palatahle llH'all ha(l so often sampled ill the inland 
towns of thp neighhoring rt'puhlic. Beginning with 
"sorraseca" or ,'egetablp soup, ] had my choi('e of 
one or all of the (lishes of "enchiladas," "tamales," 
"tortillas ;" plates of "frijoles" and "chile con 
('arne" spasOlwd with "chile Colorado' 'or any other 
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kind of pepper. 1he des
ert introduced "dulces," 
coffee or chocolate, cheese, cigarettes and Chihua- 
hua hiscuits. ßyidently after fifty years of occupa- 
tion the absorption of the )J exican by the Anglo- 
Celt is yet in its initial stage in Tucson. 
The "enhilada" and the "tamale" are of Aztec 
origin. The elichilada is a cake of corn batter dipped 
in a stew of tomatoes, cheese awl onions seasoned 
\\ ith pepper and spn'ed steaming hot. Thp, tamale 
is made horn (:hopped meat, heef, pork 01' chi(:ken, 
ur a mixture of all three combined with cornmeal, 
boiled or baked ill husks of corn. These dishes, 
when properly. prepared, are delieious and are grad- 
ually finding their way to American tables and rest- 
aurants. Cooked as the )lexicans cook them, they 
\\ ouM he a yaluable addition to the admirable mpnus 
of our eastern hotellS. 
After dinner I yisited the half acre of ground 
which was at 011e time the "God's acre," the last 
resting place of the early "comers," many of whom 
died \\ ith their boots on. III those days-1855 to 
1876-the ...\..paches swooped dmvn from their mOUll- 
tain lairs, and attacking the suburbs of the town 
and the neighboring ranchos, IdlJed the men and 
hoys, droye off the cattle and carried back with 
them the women and children. ....\..s I may have to 
(leal some other time with this extraordinary and 
erafty tribe and fierce race of mpn, I will say here, 
only in anticipatioll, that the Apa('hes of A.l'izonu 
were the shrewdest and most revengeful fighters 
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ever encountered by white men within the present 
limits of the TTnited States. Fiercer than the moun- 
tain lion, wilder than the coyote he called hi."; 
hrother, inured to great fatigue, to extreme suffer- 
iug of soul and body, to the extremes of heat and 
cold and to bearing for days and Dights the pangs 
of hungpr and thirst, the Apache Indian was the 
most terrible foe the wilderness produced. In those 
f'arly days this ueglected piece of ground, "where 
heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap," re- 
c:orded the history of the pioneer days of the Amel'i- 
l'an Tueson. The headboards marking the graves 
informed the vi...iting 
tranger that this man was 
"killed by the Apaches," this one "died of wounds 
in a fight with the Apaches," this other "scalped. 
tortured and killed by the Apaches," a nd-tl1Ï !'I 
family in the little COl'ner of the graveyar(l-"this 
\\ hole family, wife, husband and six children, was 
\\ iped out by the _\..pal'he
." Hut these days are 
g'one fore\.er; the 
\.pache is corraled on the reserya- 
tion and we may safely say of him what ßourielllie 
!'.aid oyer tlu.' gl'an' of Bonaparte, "X 0 sound can 
awake him to glOl'y again." 
To-day" ith a population of 17,000, and a prop- 
erty valuation of many millions, this city is the 
sOf.ial and commeI'f'ia] oa!-'is of 
\..rizona. The f'ity i:;; 
well supplipd with ("hu.rches, schoolhouses and pub- 
lic institutions. 1 he Carnegie free lihrary, ereded 
at a cost of X2!),OOO, i
 SUlToulH]ed by \\ ell kppt 
grounds; it faces 'Vashillgton Park, the military 
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plaza of the old )lexican presidio, and the largest 
public park iu the eity. The Sisters of St. Joseph 
look after the parochial schools, have a yery fiue 
ueademy for ymmg ladies aud conduct one of the 
l>pst hospitals of ...\.l"izona. l.'here are twelve hotels 
in the l'ity, awl one of them, the Santa Rita, is 
urchiteetul'ally one of the most novel buildings of 
the south,,
est. It iR named from the Ranta Rita 
lange of mountains, amI forms, with San Augustin's 
Cathedral, tllP most imposing structure in Tucson. 
The city council is experimenting in street oiling, 
not spriukling the streets with oil, as in San Diego, 
Southern Cali:wrnia, but soaking them, so that the 
fine triturated sand forms ,,
ith the oil a fairly dur- 
a hIp and smooth surface. 
On these same streds one is always running up 
against somp interesting and ppculiar varieties of 
the 
 oaehic stoèk. Hpre are Chinese in quest of the 
elusive dollar-stage ghosts in Oriental dress- 
quiet, ullobtrnsin' ,always looking down 011 the dust 
as if e
amÏIlÍng the minute particles entering into 
the composition of tllPir material se!Yes, and appar- 
C'utly doing a "hf'ap" of thinking; here, abo, is his 
('ou:;;in-germain-the gentle and innocent-looking 
l)
pag() or l
ima of the mystel"ious aboriginal race, 
sun-scorehed and wind-tanned with long coal-black 
hair and keen snake-like eyes. He is in from the 
reservation of San Xavier del JJac, nine miles south 
of here, asking a dollar for a manufactured ston.p 
relic worth tp)) cents. The sons of Cu.sh, the 
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Ethiopian, monopolize the lucratiye traàe of shoe 
hlacking, guffaws and loud laughter. Yarieties of 
the Caucasian rare-rare ,-arieties many of them- 
half-breeds, mulattos and )lexican half-castes, all 
haye right of way and nse it on the beautiful street
 
of Tu('son. 



CHAP1ER XXYII. 


CA
IP OF THE CONSU
IPTIVES. 


From the bakony 01 my hotel I looked away, 
the morning after I came to Tucson, to the north- 
east, where just outside the city limits, row upon 
row 01 "hite tents break the monotony of gray sand, 
lllesquite and "grease" bush. Here on the desert, 
protedell from the" inds on every side by harriers 
of porphyritie mountain..;, is pih.hed the tented city 
of the ('onRllmpti"e
 01' "lungers" as the roughel' 
eh.>meut around here call them. 
Here in 1 his (:uu \"as-tentpd ('amp the victims of 
the ""hite plague" and those threatened by the 
monstpr gather from many "tates of the East and 
fm"m a 
OIlllllUllity by thernsehes. The white can- 
,'as of the tents grt.psomely harmonizes with the 
palp fuel's of the unhappy yidims of the SC'Oluge. 
Farther away to the east I see white speckA hel'e and 
1 here on the foothills of the Catalinas. I ask a. 
p;entleman hy my side what tllPse dots are and IlP 
('ourt<'ousl.r ans\\ ers: "1 hese are the tents of the 
isola tprs \\ ho "i";)1 to li'"e alune and lin.> their own 
liw.s in their 0\\"11 way." 
To-day I visited the ('amp or reservation of thp 
l'01IS1unpti,"t's. I seldom ('aIT,)' a letter of introduc- 
tion, for T am one of those \\ ho depend nn1l'h upon 
au a(.(,idelltal a('quaintance. .\.s I go \\ alldcring' 
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through the wor]d I see many a face 'whose mild 
eyes and sweet, placid featuI'es bespeak a gentle 
mind and a candid soul. 
uch a face as this is worth 
more than a dozen of letters of in hod nctioll, for 
"ritten on it is the assurance of ci ,-ifity and kind- 
ness. In any case I knew no one here to whom I 
could appeal for an introduction to any Olle ill the 
camp. The tents are of cotton or ship canvas, with 
broad floors of "rammed" earth, or simply rugs laid 
upon the dry sand. They are of varying sizes, furn- 
ished and ornamented according to the means 01' 
tastes of the occupants. )lost of them are di ,-ided 
into kitchen, li"ing and sleeping apartments. In 
some, the gloom of the "Ii ,-iug" room was relieved 
hy the bright colors of a few Navajo blankets or 
j10have rugs. In others were photographs of the 
dear Olles at home, little framed titbits of western 
scenery, illustrated souvenir canIs from .European 
and eastern fl'ien(ls, aUlI caged California road-run- 
ners or Arizona mocking birds. Here also were 
earthenware jars called "ollas" holding water which 
cools by e,-aporation, banjos, zithers amI guitars, 
lying on the table or suspended from the sides of HiP 
tellts. :N ow and thell you enter all apartment where 
all accumulation of !>apago bows and arrows, obsid- 
iall tippeJ. lances, Apache qui,"ers and )loqui stone 
hatchets a(lYertise the archaelogical taste of the pro- 
prietor. Ocacsiollally I entered a tent where the 
limited means of the owner or renter allowed him 
or her few luxuries. To be poor is not a disgrace 
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uor oug-ht it to be a humiliation, but there are time" 
when to be p001'-1 do not say poyerty-is very try- 
iug to the human soul and galling to the independ- 
ent mind. "\Vithout money and a liberal supply ot 
it uo consmnptiye should come here. In the teut of 
t he young man or \\ omau of limited resources were 
a lSiugle cot, or perhaps two, an ordinary chair and 
a "rocker," a hunk, a small pine wash stand, an oil 
stoye ,a lookiug-glass and maybe a few books and 
magazines. Now mlll then the purest and gentlest 
of breezes menily tossed the flaps and flies of the 
tent, aul] a haI'llllpss Hud wondrously colored little 
lizard, ('aIled by the )le
icans "chiquita," coquet- 
tpd with the magaziues on the table. 
The patieuts who are ht'I'e taking the "aÏ1" 
trpatmeut rarely enter the city. Eyery morning-, 
from G to 12, huh.hers, milkmell, grocery boys awl 
('hillese yegetable hawkers make the rouucIs of the 
(,Hmp awl i
.olated tents. They are all here, the 
J ieh, the middling rieh ancI the comparatiyely poor, 
putting' up a hraYe fight against an in
idious, 
t rear' heJ'ou
 foe-' 'not so well to-day, hut to-mor- 
row, to-monow, we']) be bptter"-al\\ays nursÜ)g' 
tlw ('ons\.llnpti\'e's longing and cherishing the "hope 
that sj1J'ing's eternal in the human hreast." "'Yhat's 
the percentage of the f'ul'ed:-" I do not knO\y. I 
Jllay only 
ay that if pure, dry ail' can accomplish 
éllI:dhiJlg tor disea<.;ed lungs, you haYe it here day 
i.l!ld uig-ht ahundantly. 
('ithf'r Spain, Italy or 
Noutlu:'ru l.'raHce lllay comparc "itll Southern 
\ri- 
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zona in dryness and balminess of climat.e, and I 
write with the knowledge of one who is familiar 
with the climates of these countries. I know not 
a ny place on earth better for pulmonary and ner- 
"ous diseases than the desert lands around Tucson 
from N oyember to April. Bear in mind I am not 
recommending any man or woman to come lwre in 
the final stages of disease, nor anyone whose purse 
is not large, deep and well filled, for druggists' and 
doctors' bills, groceries and incidentals are "awa:v 
up" and almost out of sight. 
The" inter nights here are cool and bracing. 
and the early Ill()rnings sharp when a gasoline or oil 
stove is a. most convenient piece of furniture. But 
from eight in the morning to four in the afternoon 
e"ery day in winter is a delight and the air an atmo- 
spheric dream. . The summers are hot, "confound- 
edly 'ot," to use a 'Yellerism, when the heat will at 
times run the mercury up to 120 Fahrenheit. There 
have been weeks here in the sumUlar when the ther- 
mometer would register D8 degrees day and night. 
But remember there would be only twenty pel' 
cent. moisture in the air. In the eastern states such 
heat would wear down men and animals. A ca11,.a" 
tent of fair size costs anywhere from 
()O to 
100, 
or a tent may he rented, including site, for from 

15 to :-;;;jO a month, counting in a little ('heap furn- 
iture. People soon learn to do their own cooking', 
and after a time begin to liye with reasonable econ- 
om:y. TI)ere is an electric road running from the 
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camp to the city, the fare for the return trip being 
ten cents. In this tented yillage are men and wo- 
men of all ages, but chiefly the young and middle 
aged who, in the words or the Psalmist, are "suffer- 
iug hard things and drinking the wine of sorrow." 
It is ,ery lonely here for many and wearisome, and 
this feeling or loneliness engenders a sadness which 
is often more fatal than disease, ror the splendid air 
('annot reaeh it. .A way rrom home and friends, the 
human heart CI'3yes companionship and those who at 
home are naturally reseryed, and socially exclusive, 
here become companionable and invite conyersation. 
For some, life here is yery trying indeed; it is so 
lonesome, so monotonous to live, day by day, thi
 
life of sameness and unf'hallging routine unredeemed 
hy yariety and unhlessed by pleasant association. 
This isolation bears in upon the soul; it tires of 
it
 own thoughts which, eyen ir pleasant, carry 
a note of sadness. There .up lu\re and there in this 
(ïUnp, human 
ouls imprisonc(l in their decomposing 
hodies, that are by natU1'e nlelancholy and given to 
hrooding. 
rhey become morose in their thought
 
and drift into that pitiful condition described by 
tlJe Royal Prophet wlwn the f;orrowrul soul com- 
munes "ith itself awl in despair exclaims, "I looked 
for one that would g-rie,-e w'ith me and there waR 
none; a])(l for one that would comrort me and I 
fouTIll no one." 
The days are so long, 
o rull or melancholy 
torebo(ling's, of pleasant amI unpleasant ll1ell1orie
. 
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of fears of dissolution and the hope of life; and 
after the day the wearisome night and intermittent 
slumbers, and even these broken with hacking 
eoughs, with the dreaded chills and burning feyer, 
aud, perhaps, unwe!<:ome dreams. 
Here each human will is putting up a bran> 
fight against treaeherous and insidious foes, fiend- 
ishly cunning in their methods or attack. It is the 
combat of the body against millions of bacterial 
adiyities, of microscopic parasites, which, living, 
reed upon the lungs, and when dead poison thp 
blood. In this unequal fight for life the soul is ever 
aeti,?e, helping the body-its yet living tabernade 
and beloved companion-with hope, with splendid 
determination, and whispering to it with unquench- 
able love, "",Vhat magnificent help this rriendly air 
of Arizona is giving us." Then the body has an- 
other frienù, severe, if you will, but a friend-the 
terrible cough ,that racks the body 'with heroic de- 
termination to teal' out the dead and decaying bae- 
teria poisoning the human temple. And now, 


"S,,'ing outward, ye gates of the future; 
Swing inward, ye gates of the past, 
For the dark shades of night are retiring, 
And the white lights are breaking at last." 



he therapeutic air and loving soul are winning 
out. The cough is bidding good-bye to the body. 
its help is no longer required, the dreaded night 
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s\\ eats ha'-e yani!';hed and the soul, rejoicing, say!'; 
to its companion, "The battle is won; the field is 
ours." 
,In one tent, illto which I was inyited by the 
muther, recliued on the lounge her daughter, a fair 
young girl, of eighteen or tweuty. She sat up as "e 
entered, and whell I "as introduced she courteously 
pxtendec1 to me her hand, which left upon my own 
a sen
ation of wetness. Her conyersation, addres
 
and bearing indie-ated a couyent trail1ing and a cul- 
ti"atpd mind. Her blue eyes, the {eyer flush 011 her 
cheeks, and her wealth of rich, auburn hair, sadly 
reminùed me of the "Dying Girl," immortalized b:,- 
t hf\ Irish poet, Richard Dalton 'Yilliams: 


"From a 
Iunster vale they hrought her. 
l"roIll the pure and balmy ail', 
An Ormond peasant's daughter, 
'Vith blue eyes and golden hair. 
They brought her to the city. 
And she faded. 
lowly there, 
ronsumption has no pity 
For blue eye,", and golden hair." 


The tf'nt erected to shield "from sun beam and 
from rain the one helo\"(-d head" hore in its furni!';h- 
ment and (lee-orations h-stimony that the hawl whieh 
hung the etchings and photographs ntH] the tash
 
whieh i.U'ranged the rugs and furniture were c1iredpd 
h,\- a refilled and cultinlh-d mind. The ,"oun o ' hulv 
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has been here but :fixe weeks and already is begin- 
uiug to e
pel'ience a dwnge for the better. May she 
and lIeI' eompanions in suffering return home restor- 
ed to health and to the possession of many years of 
happinEss, 
It is wen to remember that Arizona is a yery 
large tel'ritory-ll-t,OOO square miles-and that all 
of it is not to be recommended for diseased lungs or 
shattered nerYes. 'There are broad stretches of 
desert where the winds raise <:louds of finest dust; 
there are towel'iug mountains and startling canyons 
and gloomy ra ,'illes. 'I here are sections of the land 
which exude h
eful malaria and places black, for 
miles aud milps, with solid wayes of la,'a, recon1- 
ing the elemental confusion of fire and steam and 
exploding gases in days gone by. But I am told 
hy tho
e who haye explored the territory-by 
pioneers of the early times-that the sand and 
g'l'a,'el bE(1s of the Tucson yalley are ideal grounds 
for ('OllsUlupti,-es and neurasthenics, or people of 
shattpl'{'d lleryes. From wbat I know of other lands 
and other climates, I bpli.>ye the pioneers are right. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE OSTRICH FARM AND THE SALTON SEA. 


The American people Ii ye in the most wonder- 
ful of all lands, and do not seem to realize the glory 
of their possession. They cross oceans and girdle 
foreign countries in quest of strange scenes; they 
fill the art galleries of Europe to yiew the produc- 
tions of the Rculptor and the painter, when here, 
within their O\Yll domain, hl1seen and unappreciated. 
are marvels of nature baffling alJ descriptiye art, 
"onderful creations of God challenging the pen of: 
the poet, and the possibilities of the brush of geniu
. 
While trayeling through this wonderful terri- 
tory I was a
ked if I had seen the ostrif'h farms 011 
the Salt Ri\'er yalley. I had to answer that I had 
not, and in pyery instance I was urgently pressed 
to yisit the feeding grounds of this strange bird 1)p- 
fore leaying Arizona. I came to Phoenix last week 
to enjoy a few days of indolent ease hefore starting 
for the wilds of Sonora, )[ exi(.o, and the hunting 
grounds of the tenihle Yaquis, of whom you haye 
hpan1. Not br from Phoenix there is an ostrif'h 
farm, wllPre one thousand hirds are unllhally sur- 
rendering' to the "plu('kpl's" 
:HI.O()O \\ ort h of fpath- 
PiS and eggs. I am not g>oing' to inflic.t UPOll m
' 
reuch'rs any detuilpc} dpsf'1'iptOll of the "eird farIll 
Pllelos11g t11PS(' one thousand .\.fl'i('un hirch.. 1101' of 
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the pens of the birds, nor the topographical features 
of the lanll, but will simply record what I have seen 
and learned of the ostrich at the colony I visited. 
But firl5t let me correct some mistakes amI er- 
rol'S OUl' stOI'Y hooks and school books have handell 
dmnl to us about the ostrich and his hahtis. This 

ingular hiI'd, when pursued by man or anmal, does 
not bury his head in the sand and suppose that, he- 
cause the ostrich cannot see its enemy, the enemy 
cannot see it. The ostrich, when in condition, can 
out-nm and out-dodge almost anything hayeling on 
h,'o or four feet. This was well known to the an- 
cients, for the 1?atriareh Job instances the fleetness 
of the oshic h in proof of God 1 s kindness: "j<-'or if 
God hath depl'i,-ed the ostrich of wisdom, nor gaye 
her ullderstandng, when the time calls for it, she 
setteth up her wiugs on high. She scorneth .the 
horse and his rider." "Then driyen to close quarters 
and forced to (lefend himself, this extraordinal'Y 
bird is a fierce fighter, and yery few wild animals 
care to attack him. 
She does not lay two eggs on the hot desert, 
hide them" ith a thin eoyel'ing of sand and trust to 
luck or the sun to hatch t.hem. She does not and 
cannot live for eight or ten months under pressure 
of great heat and feel no thirst. "\Yhell compelJe(l 
by (.ir('umstances, the ostrich can liye a long time 
without water, perhaps a mouth or six" eeks, but 
it cannot liye, as one of our encyclopedias tells us. a 
year without water. "\Ye always helieyed our story 
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hooks and books of traYel when they told li.S that 
the male ostrieh, like our harn-yard rooster, alwaYR 
strutted around, escOl.ted by eight or ten wi,-es. The 
ostrich has bpt one mate, and, if the female die!': 
after they haye liyed together for some time, the 
male bird is inconsolable and "ill sometimes pÏIle 
away and die. The aYPI'age life of the ostrich is 
seyenty-fhe years, but after t,,-enty-fi.Ye years they 
hear no feathers of commercial yalue. 
Tòe writer of the artide in the encyclopedia, 
"hich I mentioned aboye, says the ostrich lays only 
two eggs a :year. and that the female plucks out 
the feathers of the male twice a year. The African 
ostrich may do all these things, hut his descendants 
now in California and Arizona haye abandoned the 
habits of tlH'ir primitive an('estors and haye con- 
formed to modern conditions. The ostrich lays from 
tweh-e to sixteen eggs in a shallow hole, which the 
male bird ha:-. scooped out in a place con,'enieut for 
hatching'. They are large eggs. and, for forty-two 
days ,tlu" hirds coyer them alternately, the malt. 
by Bight and the female h;\" day. n,v a mysterious 
law of adaptation, the color of the female, when 
hrooding', is that of the desert sand, "hile that of 
her mate, which spts upon the eggs nt night, is 
pitch hlack. This llltll'yelous proyision of nature 
helps to conceal the hirds during the period of illeu- 
batioll from the eye
 of prowling enemies. 'lhe 
('hicks, when hatehed, after a few da,vs, are taken 
from the ptU'{'nts and coufiued in ppns, when' they 
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are fed, and, until they can forage for themsehes) 
l'ë:iÏ
ed by hand. If this wee not done, lliany of the 
young birds wObhl perish, for the parent ostriches 
seem to be indifferent to the fate of the little ones 
after they are hatdlell. It is to thi:; apparent cal- 
lousness of the ostrich the Patriarch Job alludes 
"hell he says, .. 
he is hardened against her young 
ones as though they were not hers" ; and the Pro- 
phet .J erelllias, when he compares the ingratitude of 
.J eru.salem to the indifference of the ostrich to her 
young: "The daughter of my people is cruel, like 
the ostrich ill the desert." 
The younf, birds are delie-ate when they come 
from the slwll and demand careful treatment until 
they are six or Sèven weeks old, ,vhen they become 
independent, take a firm hold on life and hustle for 
themselves. .A two-months' old chick is ah';ays 
hungry, he is pee-killg and eating every moment he 
is awake, aHd will (levour more food than a grown 
bird. They grO\v fast, gaining a foot a month in 
heig-ht for six or seven months. 
ome of the hirds 
on the 
alt TIi,'er farms are eight and nine feet 
from the IlPad to the ground, amI weigh from four 
hundred to five llllndred poundR. Some one has said 
that faets are sometimes strauger than fiction, and 
in the wOlHIerful pI'm-ision matlp by nature for tlw 
perpetuation of the ostrich. the saying becomes an 
aphorism. TI]e firRt three eggs laid by this singu- 
lar hiI'd are sterile and will not hah'h. ny a won- 
derful law of instinct, or call it what we will, the 
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mother lays these eggs outside the nest. There is 
a deep and mysterious law of nature compelling the 
bird to follow this command of instinct. Un the 
African deserts, when the nesting time draws near, 
the birds retire into the most lonely and unfrequent- 
ed parts of the solitary and desolate region, far 
away from the haunts of beast and man, and from 
water. Now when the little creature, the chicken, 
is liberated from its prison by the bursting of its 
walls, it is very thirsty and craves for water or any- 
thing to slake its thirst. But there is no water. 
The mother looks upon its gasping offspring with its 
tiny tongue protruding, carries it oYer to where a 
sterile egg is lying in the sand, hreaks the shell and 
at once the little perishing creature buries its head 
in the opened egg, sucks in the liquid refreshment 
and lives. The next day the little thing staggers by 
itself to the wonderful fountain of thf> desert, and 
the day after it is able to walk straight upright to 
the well. 
On the oshieh farllls or alfalfa ranges of Ari- 
zona, the young- birds are taken away and raise(l by 
hand, the barren E'ggs are gathered by the keeppr 
and sold for 
l.OO each. There is another 'gery 
f'ingular thing about the wonderful knowledge, or 
instinct, of the ostrieh. If an egg is removed frolll 
her nest "hile she iR hatching, and a sterile egg. 
heated to th esame tpmperature as tIw eggs on which 
she is setting' ::md of the same color and size sub"ti- 
tuted, she will at ol1ce detect the ehange and roll the 
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egg out. If all the eggs in the nest be taken away 
amI sterile eggs put in their places, the mother will 
abandon the nest and lay no more for months. 1f 
you ask me for an explanation of the origin of this 
maryelous and mysterious sense, I t;an only answer 
in the words of the inspired writer: "'I his is the 
Lord's doing, and it is "onderful in our eyes." 
....
bout fifteen eggs is the ayerage "setting" amI 
the pel'ioll of incubation forty-two days. The male 
hiI'd takes UpOll him'ìelÏ the heayier labor of the con- 
traet. He sets on the nest and assumes control of 
the ,,'ork at fiye o'doek in the afterlloon, amI stays 
with his job 'till nine o'clock in the morning, when 
the female relieyes him. A t noon he returns and 
keeps house for an hour ,,-hile his partner goes for 
bel' lunch. The male bird turns the eggs once 
eyery twenty-four hours. Incubators haye been 
lately introduced and are giying satisfaction. The 
chicks, when two ,,'eeks old, sell for $25 each, and 
when foul' yenrs of age a pair, male and female, sell 
for from $400 to $600. 
The birds do not differ in appearance until they 
are eighteen months old, at that age they take on an 
altogether different plumage; the male arraying 
himself in blaek and the female in drab. "\Yhen six 
months old, the hirds experienee the sensation of 
their first. plucking, and after that they giye up their 
plumes eyery eight months. Not until the third 
plucking- do the feathers command a good market; 
t IH' first amI second pluc kings selling for a few 
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shinings. ..\ healthy ostrich will yield t'30 worth 
of feathers eyery year for twenty-fi"e years, though 
the ayerage life of the hird is seventy-five years. 
)lany hundreds of young birds l'oam oYer alfalfa 
fie lrls endo
ed with \\ ire netting. Breeding pairs 
ar{'l confined in a two aCl'e enclosure. 'I he raDge 
hirds feed, like cattle, on alfalfa graðs, picking up 
quartz pE-bbles whieh are scattereù m-er the field:-; 
for their use, and which, for them, selTes the same 
end as sand for hens and ehiekens. "Then the hens 
are laying they are gi,'en, from time to time, a diet 
of boue dust to help in ::-trengthening the egg 
shells. One of the most singular and interesting 
habits of the ostril'h is his daily exerr'ise. Eyery 
morning at sunrise the herd, two by two, begins 
training' for the day by indulging in a combination 
('ake\\ alk and Yirginia reel. Then in single file they 
l'i.lCe around the pasture till they are thoroughly 
limhered up. 'Yhen halting, they form in squares 
awl begin to dance, introducing imitations of the' 
\\ 3ltz, negro break-downs, cakewalks and hornpipes. 
It is a laughahle and grote::;que performancp, and, 
\\ hen the hirch; are in fun plumag-e aIHI their \\ ing-..; 
extended, not de, oid of grnC'e 31)(1 heauty of action. 
The ostrich is the ornithologiC'al g'oat. He will eat 
and digp
t anything. ('fier him a large San Diego 
orang'e, amI he'l1 s\\'al1ow it whole. Grease an oM 
sho{'l \\ ith tamarincl oil, throw it into the paddo('k 
whpl'e HiP birds fpeel, and at once there is a "trug-g'le 
for its po

pssion, ending in the ('omplete disappear- 
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anc
 or the brogan in its entirety or in fragments. 
The salYation of the oshich is its plumes. His 
reathers haye saypd him from the rate of the extinct 
birds and animals like the great auk and the Si- 
berian mammoth. He is destined to last to the end 
of time, or to the effacement of vanity rrom the 
heart of woman-a weakness or the sex whch began 
with time and will only end when time shall be no 
more. He is the only bird or auimal that can live 
and be healthy on grass, grain, fruits, vegetables, 
fish, flesh, or leather. 
A few weeks before coming to Phoenix I was 
told that the great Colorado ri,'er broke away from 
its own channel, was filling the Salton Sink, and 
threatening to eventually destroy the homes and 
farms or 12,000 prosperous settlers. 'Vhen I reached 
Yuma, this morning, I learned for the first time 
that, if the ri,'er was not turned back, an inland sea 
would form, alld the climate of Southern Arizona 
and Southeastern California change. 
North of the )Iexican boundary is a 
pleudicl 
hact of land known as Imperial Valley, homestead- 
ed by ten thousalld families. The chief towns- 
Imperial, Holtville, Heber and Brawley-are all 
now thriving and prosperous. Routh of the border 
is an area of land equal to that of Imperial Yalley 
in fertility and productiveness, belonging to the 
Colorado River Development Company. The princi- 
pal canal of the great irrigating system leaves the 
Colorado river a few miles below Yuma at an eleva- 
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tion of one hundred feet abO\ e the sea, and crossing 
the )lexi
an frontier, flows eastward into Imperial 
Y alley. 'Ihe tmyn of Impf'rial, almost in the centre 
of the yalley, is sixty-two feet lower than the ocean, 
and the grade continues to fall till at Salton Sink 
it is down to 287 feet helow sea leyel. This decline 
gi,'es a rapid current to the flowing waters, and the 
opening in the ri"er bank has grown so "ide that 
it will take much time and millions to close it. It 
the break be not repaired, the Imperial ,alley awl 
the entire Colorado desert of 
outhel'n Califol'nia 
up to the ancient beaches on the inclosing moun- 
tain:" win hecome suhmerged and a great lake 
formed at the end of twenty years. So, at least the 
f'ngineers of the Southern Pacific and the hydro- 
graphers now here assure me. 
The new sea now formiug in the desert lands ot 
Arizona, )lexico and California is one of the 1ll0.;;t 
extraordinary assisted natural phenomena of mod- 
ern times. It haç; <.:hangl'd the course of oUP of the 
greatest ri"ers of the 'Vest, has forced one of the 
g-reatel:lt railroads in the world to lllo'-e hack, and 
ha('k agaill, is ('onyerting' a desert into an inlawl 
sea, may possibly change the climate of a great ter- 
ritory. alld eyen inyohe two friendly nations in dip- 
lomatic ('ontroYf'rsy. 
]Jack of all is thp f'iuister suspi('ion that behilHl 
tlw opeuing' is a deep-laid plot to aequire by pureh- 
ase from )Iexco an important slice of IJower Cali- 
fornia. This shspi(.ion has prohahly reachp(l the 
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ears of the President, who is abo"e triekery and 
treachery, and may aecount for his "rush ordel"" to 
.:\11'. Harriman, of the Southern Pacific to "close the 
breach; count not the cost, but close the brpach." 
It will be dosed. 
This morning I sailed ovel' the ruins and roofs 
of some of the buildings of Salton Sink, where a few 
years ago were the greatest salt works and eyapor- 
ating pans in America. "There three ypars ago 
thel'e was a desolate and forbidding wilderness, 
there is now a lake twenty-three miles wide, fifty 
miles long, in placeR forty feet deep and fOl'ced by 
the inrush of the \\ aters of the Gila and Colorado 
ri'-ers, is rising nearly one inch e,'ery twenty-four 
hours. The break is in the banks of an irrigating 
canal a few miles south of Yuma, Ariz. Three 
miles abo"e this town, the Colorado opens its side 
awl takes in the Gila river, and from there the flow 
sweeps on one hundred miles to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 
Pos:-ihly the most amhitious attempt at irriga- 
tion of arid lands e,'er undertaken by private en- 
terprise ,vas that of the California Deyelopment 
Company, which promised its shareholders to irri- 
g'ate, by gravity, from tlle Colora(lo ri\'er, 800,000 
acres of desert land, Olle-four'th of whidl belong's 
to )!exico. The company was capitalized at $1,2;)0,- 
(JOO. This company began operations in April, 1807, 
and in Eix years yillagps and to\\'ns Spr'a1lg into life, 
and where a fe,,' years ago there was a desert, there 
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are no" fertile farms, orange and lime groyes an(l 
comfortable homes, occupied by thousands of in- 
dhstrious and contented people. A canal, called the 

\..lamo, was dredged from the Colorado through the 
saud lands, and from this canal, by auxiliary ditch- 
('s, "-as furnished watpr for inigating the farms. 
'Vhen thp Colorado l'iyer was low, the canal 
wac;; sluggish in ib;; flow, the channel and subsidiary 
trelH:hes filled \\ ith silt, and the settler's hecame 
damorous. Then the company opened a second in- 
take, known as the Imperial, which connected the 
Colorado with the Alamo canal. Here, and now, i..; 
"heIe the trouble begins. Xeither sufficiently 
strong uor perfected headgates, wing-clams or bulk- 
heads were constructed, awl, wlwn, ill the spr'iug- 
of HJO:1, the Colorado, unusually swollen from 
mountain and tributary f:o;treams, eame rushing to 
the s(:'a, it swept the artifieial works aside and 
putel'P(1 npon its pn's(:'nt career of devastation. 
Ahout this time a series of 
harp, (luick and ro- 
tary partlHJuake
 rocked thp C'onntry and opened a 
gash in thp Colorado ahoye the Imlwrial weir. From 
t hi::; opening: the waters poure(l into what is now 
known a
 tIll' JH'W I"ÎvpJ', and onwn1'(ls, almos1 due 
)Jorth, to Salton hasin, 
PVP1]ty-fìYe miles away. 

alton Basin was a vast depression in tIlt' 
paJ'th's surfacp, sinking f]'om sea le\'el to two hUll- 
clrt'd and t'ig-hty-seYf'n fepi lwlow. It \riclenecl o\'er 
two C01Il) tips of SOll t!w]'u Cn Ii fo]']}ia a]}(l stretcJ1P( 1 
wpll iuto :)!exico, forming a huge depression lw- 
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tween well defined "beaches" of an ancient sea, 
and coyered an approximate area of fifteen to fortJ- 
miles wide and about one humhed miles long. Ihm'e 
is no doubt but that at some time in the past thi
 
sunken desert was an extension of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 
.From a point near the boundary line" to the 
gulf, a distance of about eighty-fi,'e miles, lies the 
delta of the Colorado, a rich alluvial plain of great 
depth, equal in prodlLctiyity to the delta of the Nile; 
a "ast area, apparently as level as a table, built up 
by the Coloraclo riyer, that has drawn its matel'ial 
from the plains of ".....yoming, through Green river, 
and, adding to it all down through Colorado, Utah, 
and ArizolJa, depositpd it on the new land it ,,-as 
forming at the end of its flow. 
This is the first time in its history that the Col- 
orado has changed its course, and all effOl'ts of men 
and money of the Great Southern Pacific and the 
giant inigatioll companies luwe failed to coax 01' 
force it back to its natural bed. .A river that has 
flowed on thr'ough the ages. laughing at all 01.- 

tacles, tearing the hearts out of opposing moun- 
tains and ripping for itsplf in plaees a channel a 
mile deep, and, in places, miles wide, is not going 
to be turned aside easily. Great is the strength ot 
the Southern Pacific; enormous is the power of cor- 
porate wealth; cunning is the brain and deft tllP 
hand of the AmerÜ'an, but as yet the strength of tlw 

outhern Pacific, the power of corporate wealth. 
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eombilled with the shrewdness and clearness of the 
.American brain, have not been able to subdue that 
turbid, treacherous, sullen river, the Hio Colorado. 
Thn'e times, at a cost of a half million of dol- 
lars, the Southern Pacific has wrenched apart and 
moved bac k its trunk Ii ne, t,,-en ty, thirty, and now, 
through 3 cloud of profauity, seventy-five miles 
from its la\\ ful hed. .Already 
alton, with all it
 
buildings, its ,-ast evaporating pans and imprO\"e- 
ments, is submerged, and fertile farms and ranch 
Lands are destroyed, it lllay be] for all time. The 
towns and impl'o\'ed lands of Imperial Valley, the 
grazing lands of the Pioto region of Lower Californ- 
ia, )Iexico, and millions of dollars invested in rail- 
road and otlH'r ,"aluahle securities are threatened. 
aud to S
l\"e tlH'm lHay ('all for the co-operation of 
two nations and the expelHlituI'P of an puormous suru 
(If money. The \\ hole territory, from the Chucka- 
\\ alIa mountains and far south of the )Ipxiean fron- 
tier, is menaced with annihilation. 
ruless the illl'lH,h of the {101orado is (11eck('d, 
it is ,"pry prohable that the 
aIton sea and thp Gulf 
of California will again form OIlP great hody ot 
wa ter . 
This m('alls that the ill land desprt win IWCOlliP 
a great gulf wlu'l'e, a few years sillcP, therp "as 3- 
region of sUlId one hundred and twelltv mih's from 
the sea. 
Thus, sOl11etimes, do natural phPlIOlllPlH1. in 
time, make for the pro<,;p(,l'it
. or dpcadpncp of a ua- 
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tion. In spite of evaporation, the profanity of the 
Southern Pacific shareholders, and the herculean at- 
tacks of two thousand laborers, lell by expert hy- 
draulic engineers, the inland sea is 'widening, for 
the ,,,aters of the great l'iver are l'ushing to its as- 
sistance at the rate of eight thousauù cubic feet pel' 
secoud. This is the volume at the lowest stage of 
the water; the spring fre
hets will swell it to fifty 
thousand feet, for that is the average high flow of 
the ri \Tel'. 
At presC'nt the new inland lake is a beautiful 
sheet of "ateI', 
nd is a never failing source of won- 
der to Eastern tourists after crossing hundreds of 
miles of arid ,,,astes, of sand, greasewood and cacti. 
To the east, from the fond-dn-lac or foot of the lake, 
tower the snow-capped peaks of )lount San llernard- 
ino and 3Iount San Jacinto, each about twelve thou- 
sand feet high. For ages the Bernardino has held 
hack the restless, crawling sanùs of the thirsty des- 
prt. which scoH'hed its foothi]]s, a11(l at last the cool 
waters have ('ome anù I'Ìppling waves play with its 
foundations. Fa('ing f'alton-or what was once Sal- 
ton-the sea is about tweh-e miles wide, and the 
mountains, l'ising' majestically to the west, mirror 
themseh-es on its placid surface. 
Here, in Yuma, they tell me the temperature 
was no higher than usuallast summer, yet the heat 
was the most oppressi"e in tIu>. history of the place. 
Thpy attribute this oppression to the Salton sea, amI 
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dread the approach of .T une with a much greater 
area unùer water. 
"""hateyer the outcome of this continuous inun- 
dation lllay be. if not unested, whether the present 
"aters join the gulf or an inland sea is formed, a 
remarkable clilllati
 change i:::. sure to occur, and, 
indeed, is now in process of e,"olution. 1"01' the past 
year, mOTe rain has fallen in and around Yuma than 
in the last fhe years, and sections of land that were 
formedy a "ilderness of shifting :sands are now 
hlossoming like a garden. Here before our '"ery 
eyes is the yerifieatioll of the propheey of Isaiah: 
"The land that" as desolate awl impassable shall be 
glad, and the wilderne
1': shall rejoiee and shall 
floul'ish like a lily; it 1;1a11 bud fOl"th and blossom 
and shall rejoice "ith joy; the glory of Libanus is 
gi,-en to it; the beauty of Carmel aud Sharon. " 
The vitality of desert seeds is imperishable, 
and, like the peac'e of the Lord, surpasseth the un- 
derstanding' of lUan. There are places near here, 
hOW bright and green with flowers aud grasses, that 
a few years 
ilH'l' "ere wastes of land, and from ilIl- 
lllPlUorial time RCOl'dlPd with hopele'):s sterility. 
Siuce "the watel'S IUl\"e broken out in the dpsel't awl 
streams in the" ildt'rne5s," the fuce of this region 
is taking' on the look of youth, and the lanel a f'ornpe- 
titin- value. 
.At 
altoll the watpl' is as translut'ent as the f'pa 
at .Abalone, and is e'-en more salty. It sppms almost 
1IllCann
. to cruise about in skiffs and launches o'-er 
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places which, a while ago, .were barren lanas, and 
oyer homes where people liyed. 
At the present time two great forces are 
hattling for the mastery of a territory as large as the 
State of Rhode Island. On the one side is the Col- 
orado 1'Ïn
r that has nen
r been conh'ollell hy man j 
on the other is a powerful irrigation company, sup- 
ported by the genius and l'esource of a great rail- 
I'oall corporation. Ihere are indications that they 
lllay retire from the fight and run for the hills, leay- 
ing the goyernments of the "G nited States and )lix- 
iro to engage the monster that threatens the anni- 
hilation of Impelial Valley and its thousands of cul- 
tiyated acres and prosperous homes. 
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